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Residence Mr. C. A. Miller, 2266 Coventry Road, Cleveiand, Ohio. Architect, Mr. 


Harry A. Cone, Cleveland, Ohio. “Bishopric” used on all exteriors 


Before You Build 


Mi. sure that the material that goes into your house will give you 
the greatest possible return in comfort and satisfaction. 


No expenditure is so important as that which you make for a home, 
whether it be a cottage or a mansion. 


The outside appearance of the house indicates the manner of the Maa 
within—It indicates, as it were, your standing in the community, and cer- 
tainly, if circumstances lead you to remove elsewhere, you want, as a com- 
mercial asset in your house, both strength and beauty, for these are sure 
to secure you a better return in rent or sale. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 


over BISHOPRIC BASE 
Provides a Unit Wall for All Time and Clime 


A BISHOPRIC-BUILT STUCCO HOME MEANS— 


(a) Least Cost for Labor 

(b) Least Cost for Material 

(c) Speed of Construction 

(d) Strength, Stability, Endurance 

(e) Living Comfort—Winter and Summer 
(f) Lowest Maintenance Cost 


We have prepared “Bishopric for All Time and Clime,” a booklet for 
you, containing facts and figures and illustrated with photographs of beau- 
tiful houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Write 


for it. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


595 ESTE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada. New York Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


Factories: 


a 


More Homes, Churches, 


Better Schools—A Whole- 


some Environment for the 
Growing Girls and Boys 


MERICA needs 3,000,000 new 
homes—the hope of America 
yesterday, today and tomorrow lies 
in the independence and stability of 
its homes. 


A real home of the true American kind 
has a personality and individuality all its 
own. Its shelter, its architecture, its sur- 
roundings, however modest or elaborate, 
must be the direct expression and the per- 
sonal property of those who inhabit it, or 
else thrift, efficiency, social welfare and 
patriotism—the four corner stones of our 
national existence — will crumble before 
our eyes. 

The rent-paying tenant, whether on the 
farm or in the city, is the herald of social 
disorganization. 


The “Flat-Hunter’—that human grass- 
hopper, that nomad of civilization—is like 
his insect prototype, a waster, never a 
saver or conserver. 

The “boarding-house”’ victim, with body 
and mind alike stinted by the skimmed 
milk of professional landlordism and the 
slow poison of quick lunch quackery, is 
ripe material for radical or demagogue. 

The modern cliff dweller, like his an- 
cestors, loses all natural relations with 
land and nature, as he climbs up to his 
crevice in the apartment skyscraper, and 
locks his door against the appeals of 
social, political and religious responsi- 
bility. 

It is high time that something were 
done—something adequate to the critical 
reality of the present situation, and some- 
thing that will not only bring temporary 
relief but permanently prevent future 
similar crises. 

Palliatives, half-way measures, speeches, 
bank bulletins and conversational “field- 
meets’’—boxing the compass of theory and 
reducing to a science the fine art of “pass- 
ing the buck,” get nowhere and only pro- 
long and increase the difficulty in solving 
the problem. 

No one can realize the value of a home 
of his own until he actually owns it and 
lives in it. The value of a home cannot 
be reckoned in dollars and cents. The 
certainty of having a home from which no 
one can deprive you; the pride of pos- 
session; the knowledge that you are’estab- 
lishing an estate for the Children; the 
fact that ‘every bit of improvement you 
make is made for yourself; the feeling of 
security in knowing that your Children 
are playing in your yard—safe from street 
trafic; your freedom from _ increasing 
rents—all, these and many other advan- 
tages accrue to the home owner, so that 
he is money ahead by building. 

What manner of man or woman of to- 
day can fail to react to the stimulation of 
a Home—with its carefully calculated air 
of comforts and conveniences which in- 
dicate the underlying element of critical 
thought ? 

The one scheme today is to plan to 
build—plan a home that will be a joy and 
a comfort to you and yours for all time. 
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SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 


_ An ideal summer for your 
| son or daughter 


| Private camps afford the best kind of recre- 
ation for growing children who need plenty of 
fresh air and exercise. 


Healthy boys and girls like swimming, tennis, 
canoeing and the hosts of other out door 
sports, which are available at the camps adver- 
tised in this issue. 
| 


But they also need the personal attention and 
care which private camps are capable of 
giving. 


The hot summer months will soon be here— 
let us help you choose the best camp for your 
son or daughter. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
New York City 


119 West 40th Street 


DEVEREUX TUTORING CAMP 
For Boys 


who need individual instruction. All grades. 
Vocational training. 55 acres. Swimming. “SUMMER 
Box C. Berwyn, Pa. Aue. 9 
June 21 10 Aut. 


Camp Lenox In-the-Berkshires 


East Lee, Mass. A Superior Summer Camp for High 
Class American Jewish Boys. July ist to Sept. lst, $300 


work and Rerni Morning hours for 
work. as ‘ternoons and evenings for 


Boz. Hii SUM. 
SPRING HILL, TENN. 


Camp = boys 6 to 16. Catskill 
i K; le Mts. Model bungalows — no 
Minne-Wawa 8. Fine ba’ Your boy’s health and diver- 
jo. Permanent summer camp for boys | sion well looked after. P! ysician and nurse. Scoutmaster. 
fishing. tramp- | Modern equipments. Movies. “The Paradise for Boys.’ 
Address Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Boys, 
New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


CAMP * VEGA 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, Canada | 
A Select Boys’ Camp 
For information write 
WILLIAM C. HAZEL, 16 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 


Send for Booklet. es’ Flatbush 161 
SPERLING, 
391 Marlborough Road, ey New York. 


W. L. Wise, Ph.B. 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


2 4 For Boys. An ideal place for summer 
Miami Camp recreation. under careful, efficient fac- 
ulty. Good. wholesome food. Hiking, swimming, fishing, 
athletic games. Lectures and entertainments around the 
camp fire. Under direction of Miami. Military Institute 
For booklet address Cot. Orvon Brown. 

Germantown, Ohio. 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Do you lack self confidence or poise? Cos- 
{] mopolitan will be to recommend 


schools of elocution and dramatic art. 


For boys 8 to 18. 
6th Season Kamp Kaw Baw Gam Unexcelled location 
Directed by Commandant of the ‘Staunton Mili- on Deer Lake, Onota, Michigan, within eighty rods of 
tary Academy Lake Superior. Qualified counselors and tutors. Swim- 
On Lake Terra Alta, main line B.&0. R.R., 1390 ming, boating, fishing, hiking, sports, woodcraft, handi- 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea craft and tutoring. Rate $225 8 weeks, all inclusive except 
level. Average summer temperature 76 degrees. transportation. Write for booklet to H. Orvitie Bext, 
Athletic and water sports, Lynchburg, Va. Director. 
bow! liar es—a’ 
Physic: Manistee, Michigan. Under ‘the 
— June 28 to a, oi. $200 Camp Tosebo management of Todd Seminary for 


struction. Music. 
Free booklet 
Until June 5th, address Tum Commanpant. Box ming. 


4514, 1% Va. ment. le rates. t ride (direct) 
er June 5, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. | from Chicago. mt 8 NOBLE HILL. 
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SUMMER 
ULVER, 


Lake Maxinkuckee, Culver, Indiana 


Developed as a scientific and 
practical contribution to the sum- 
mer training of young Americans, 
with the belief that vacations 
should develop character and stir 
aspiration, as well as provide 
wholesome recreation. The popu- 
larity of this conception is attested 
by the enrollment of more than ' 
1,000 boys in Culver each summer. : 
Because Culver is not conducted 
for profit, you may afford your / 


son the advantage of its unsur- 
passed equipment and personnel at 
a cost not exceeding that of the 


average camp. f 
Write Adjutant for a catalog of 
Naval, Cavalry, Artillery, Avia- 

tion or Woodcraft Schools. 


CAMP ALOHA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Squam Lake, Holderness, New Hampshire. 19th Sum- 
mer session, July 17 to Sept. 11, 1922. Eight weeks. 
First half, July 17-Aug. 13; second half, Aug. 14-Sept. 
11. Tutoring school for preparation for fall examinations 
for entrance to or removal of conditions in the principal 
schools and colleges. For booklet and information write to 


EDMUND W. OGDEN, Treas. 
60 State St., Boston 


Ad-a-wa-gam Camp 
For Christian Boys. Log Cabins—Canoe Trips—Indian 
Ponies—Medical Attention. 
Address 
PTAIN Ropert A. Director. 
Tomahawk aan Oneida County, Wisconsin. 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Sargent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H: 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Promote a healthy, happy, useful life. Skilled 
leaders. Woodcraft, water 
sports, hiking, horseback 
riding, games, dramatics, 
music, dancing 

ior smell for girls 
from 15 to 20. 

Junior Camp. Unex- 
celled equipment. Home- 
craft for little folks. 

Sargent Club. A dis- 
tinct unit with all camp 
privileges for girls over 
2 Campers accepted 
for two weeks or more, 
July to Sept. inclusive. 

For illustrated booklet 
address _ Camp re- 
tary, 8 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pettit Camps, 


Three Separate and Distinct 
Camps at Shelter Island, af Y. 


PECONIC for Grown People 
Mother and daughter or sisters may be near 
each other while in separate camps on salt water. 
100 miles from New York 140 miles from Boston 

, address— 


HEN NRY B. PETTIT, M.D. 
27th Year as Camp Owner and 
106 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools anywhere. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 5 


(For Girls) On Gull Lake, Michigan 


Enjoy happy, healthful outing _ at 
Camp Pottawottamie this Summer.  Lo- 
cated on private island in ‘beautiful Gull 
Lake. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, gym- 
nasties, games, nature and folk dancing. 
basketry, nature study. Girl Scout Course 
and other faseinating activities. Health- 
ful dietary, inspected foods, splendid equip- 
ment, expert instructors. Personal super- 
vision and refined associations assured un- 
der auspices of Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Rates moderate. Send for portfolio of 
views. 


Does that girl of yours need more outdoor 
life? Why not send her to one of the 
camps listed in this issue? 


CAMP MINNE-WAWA FOR G 
Adirondack Mountains, Pine Lake, 

Riding featured, included in camp fee. 
ing, Aquatics, Dramatics. Pageant given every summer. 
Arts and Crafts. Ages 8-18. Camp Fee $300. Address 
Camp Director Christine Dobbins, Inspector of_ Athletics, 
Public Schools, 606 West 116th Street, New York City. 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 
feet above sea, in_pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Experi- 
enced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, ca- 


noeing, “‘hikes.’’ Handicrafts, gardening. 11th year. 
Miss Brancue D. Price, 404 W. School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


for Girls. Powers Lake, 
Wetomachek Camps Lake. 
management of The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education. Junior — Senior Camps, July and August. 
For girls, ages 9 to 22. A strong force of seated coun- 
selors. References required. Write for bookl 
Registrar, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box C, Chicago, Illinois. 


DEVEREUX TUTORING CAMP 
For Girls 


who need individual instruction. All grades. 
Vocational training. 35 acres. Swimming. 
Box C. Berwyn, Pa. 


Minne-Wawa Camp 

For Christian Girls. 
Indian Ponies—Medical Supervision. 
Oneida County, Wisconsin. 


‘abins—Canoe Trip s— 
Tomahawk Lake, 


iss W. Mcnson, Director. 
209 E. Barker Ave., Michigan City, Indiana. 


Situated on beautiful lake. 
Boating, Swimming, Fishing, 
Horseback-riding, Tennis 
and other outdoor sports. An 
ideal place for health and 
recreation. Tutoring if de- 
sired. 


Camp opens July Ist. 
For book of views address 
GIN| 


Director 
Box C Sullins Silene. 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, Vermont 

A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the 
Green Mountains. Athletic fields, private swim- 
ming pond, clay tennis courts, screened dining 
porch, sleeping bungalows, and a big assembly hall 
for plays, dances, music and games around a big 
cheery fireplace. Famous for its fine saddle horses, 
free horseback riding, instruction, and wonderful 
camping trips. Separate camps for Juniors and 
Seniors. Enthusiastic carefully 


Write now for book! 
Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin "St, Cambridge, Mas, 


The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education. 2-year Normal 

course. One-year peeteeemaeel course. Summer term of 

weeks opening July 5 Fall term opening September 

18, 1922. Day and night school. Dormitory. ReGisTRaR. 
4 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Camp Kinni-kinnik 

Summer Camp for Girls in Colorado. Delightful oat 
weeks in the Pikes Peak region, the wonderland o 
Rockies. Sketching, nature study, basketry, 
folk dancing, tennis, swimming. Third season. 
Mrs. 8. A. WILKINSON, 1398 Poplar Block, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE TALL PINES 
A Summer Camp for Gils 


On Lake George at Rennington, N. H., 
nestles among the pines—as healthy a spot as can 
be found anywhere. Athletics, swimming, boating, 
canoeing, tennis, ‘basketball. Comping trips, moun- 
tain climbing. Folk dancing. Special opportunity 
for horseback riding. Arts and Crafts for rainy days. 
Good food well cooked, home care and attention. 
The Club accepts Campers for a week or longer. 
Catalog. Address Miss go REAVELEY. 

12D Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass 


CO-EDUCATIONAL CAMPS 


. Children 3 to 12 years. Wy- 
Montessori Camp. combe, Pa. 70 miles from 
New York. Nine years experience in Scientific Direction. 
Specialists only. References exchanged, reservation lim- 
ited. Rate $200. ANNA WINDLE Paist, Directress. 

Montessori Firs‘ y School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CURTIS BURNLEY SCHOOL 
of Elocution, Summer Camp 


On beautiful, twelve mile Lake Waramaug, 
New Preston, Conn., surrounded by mountains. 
Ten selections taught, including child impersona- 
tions and dramatic readings. Athletic instructor 
for all sports. Dancing instruction. Private 
bungalows each accomodate ten students. ~ 
Mrs. C. E. Railing, Curtis Burnley School of 
_Elocution, 270. Park Avenue, New York City 


the camp 


Douglas Park Maternity Hosp ital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in Sanu to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago. Tilinois. 


‘The Elizabeth General Hospital 


course in nursing to desirable candidates. An allowance 
of $36.00 is given at completion of the first three months. 
$15.00 a month for remainder of first year and the second 
year, $20. ” a mo ha for the third year. Registered school. 

Elizabeth, N. Superintendent of Nurses. 


School for Nurses Reese 
credited 3-yr. course. Requirements: 4 years’ High School or 
its equivalent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholarship 
maintained in Columbia University, New York City. Apply 
MiIcHAEL Reese Hospitat, Dept. 101, Chicago, Ill. 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago irs! 
ing School, Accredited 3-year course. Requirements: good 
health, age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or 
its equivalent. Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
monthly allowance. Separate home for nurses. Address, 
SUPERINTENDENT, Box 14, 2812 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOLS for BACKWARD CHILDREN 

. voted 
TheTraining School atVineland 
interests of those whose minds have not developed nor- 
mally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Department of 
child study. 35 miles from Philadelphia. E. R. JounsTONE, 
Director. Address C. Emerson Nasu, Superintendent. 

Box 408. Vineland. New Jersey. 


Miss Woods School 


For Exceptional Children who are unable to progress in 
public or private schools. 


Woops Hare. 
Box 164, Roslyn, Pennsylvania. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual! training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. AvucusT A. Bovpr, 
110 Fairview Ave., hamton, New York. Supt. 


DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care or 
individual instruction. Ten-acre estate. 


MISS DEVEREUX, Box C, Devon, Pa. 
For children physically and 
The Hedley School socially normal, yet who 
require individual instruction and personal attention. 
Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. In- 
dustrial and domestic arts; music. J. R. Hedley, M. D., 


resident physician. Mrs. J. R. Hepwey, Principal. 
x C, Glenside, Pennsylvania (12 miles from Phila.) 


‘CONSERVA TORIES | OF MUSIC 


>: Bush Conservatory ¢ 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


Unsurpassed faculty 


renowned artists co 


Pell tore ll. 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


then 80 instructors, including School 


sarees i= Free Master Sc 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of bulidi 


reservations now. vor illustrated 


and its many advan 


Dormito 


his great institu 


c. M. TONES. | Resistrar. 829 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


th year 
Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. 
Pupils’ sogiels a week. Daily Supervision. Technic 
Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories for 
Women. Degrees G. BR. Comrs, Director. 
1319 8. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 


Leecu Sreener, Director. 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


American 
Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 


36th season. All branches of Music taught. Peenied 
accommodations. —— may enter now. ly for 
free catalog. Addres: Joun J. res. 


550 Kimball Hall, Chicago. Tilinois. 


Institute of Musical Art 
Frank Damrosch, Directo endowed school. Pro- 
vides a thorough and quupprehensive musical education in 
all branehes, and is equipped to give highest advantages 
to ‘most exceptional a Address SECRETARY. 
120 Claremont Ave., New York City. 


Very often a small institution is better for 
acertain purpose than a larger one. panned 
service bureau is at your disposal, if 

are trying to make a decision on this nt. 


CONWAY 


MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


A playing knowledge of 
course. chesti 

orchestra. Daily 
ship of Patrick {ad 
Conservatory of granting diplomas to graduates. 


itories. 
THE “CONWAY MILITARY 
Park, Ithaca, New Y: 


New England of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 
Send for Full Descriptive Bookiet. 
_ Massacnvsetts, Boston, Huntington Ave., 


ITHACA ORY OF MUSIC 
2 DeWitt Park, I 
All Instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physteal Train- 
All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Special advantages in concert work. 
Courses with world-famous artists in all de- 
Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and ‘mem 
Buildings. Year Book sent on request 
courses begin June Sth and July 3rd. Fall t remate 
opens September 19th. 


Tell us what you wish: COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be found 


School of Phys- 
L 
Ks 
pt 
Camp Pocahontas/:Girls -— 
/n Virginia Mountains, 
| 
= 
| THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS | | 
| 
Instruction on two instruments throughout entire | | i 
} | course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting . 
and band arrangement included as part of instruction. 
| 
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6 SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


THT the Bible, as the centralizing force of education, best builds character is the con- 
viction that has led to the foundation of the Stony Brook School for Boys—a Christian 
preparatory school that emphasizes sound scholarship. 


THE STONY BROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


STONY BROOK FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS DEPT. M. y, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Rev. John F. Carson, D.D., LL.D., President. Frank E. Gaebelein, A.M., Principal. 


Cosmopolitan can recommend 
the school you are looking for 


Years of experience have given the members 
of our school department a wealth of knowl- 
edge concerning all types of schools through- 
| out the country. 

3 You will find almost every type advertised in 
these pages. If you fail to find the kind of 
ic school you are interested in, we will be glad 
to recommend others. 

If you are looking for a boys’ preparatory school 
in a certain section of the country, we can 
recommend the best school for your purpose— 
and this applies to all kinds of schools. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 


Infantry Cavalry Artillery 


For a hundred years the 
Pennsylvania Military College 
has been making men of boys. 
During this time thousands of 
young men have learned here the 
meaning of honor, thoroughness 
and discipline. 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, 
"’ Chemistry, Commerce and Finance. 


Preparatory Division and separate Junior 
School for boys from twelve to fifteen. 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 
Box 124 Chester, Pa. 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY 65th Year 

THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION—diploma admits to ALL cer- 
tificate universities—definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, ete. 

An endowed school, not for profit. Student council and spirit of Lak 
Forest develop character and good comradeship. All modern buildings. 
Scientifically conducted athletics. One hour north of Chicago on Lake 
Michigan. Annual charge $950. Catalog. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 


Box 118 Lake Forest, Illinois 
MASSE COUNTRY SCHOOL| 
- to 20 years old. College preparatory. Sma’ 
: FOR BOYS nended classes with individual attention and inten- 
52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound. sive system of training by efficient co: of 
oa A beautiful campus of 16 acres on instructors. Cultured environment. All ath- 
“ ae Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. letics. Ideally located in healthful, invigorating 
. Junior Department for boys underl4. climate. Fee for scholastic session $650. 
Older boys prepared for all colleges Summer term. For catalog address J. R. Sandifer, 


and technical schools. Small classes Headmaster, Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


with much individual attention. 


Splendid opportunity for health and 
physical development in all 
athletics and outdoor sports. 
Large gymnasium 
and dormitory. 
For catalog, 
address 


Clinton Halli 
| Recitation 
Building 


ULVER men lead in clas-rooms or on 
college athletic fields. 83% of Culver 
men enter higher institutions. College 
preparatory and training for business life. 


All athletic activities, military and 


The BLAIR spirit is 
an inspiration to the 
real boy to profit by 


the advantages of the liberal endowment, the thor- cavalry training. $2,000,000 equipment. 
ough equipment, imposing buildings and the beau- Write for catalog. 
The boys with ho and Faculty in 

e boys join with t eadmaster and Faculty ° 
maintaining the high standard of scholarship and The Adjutant’s Aide 
morality, true democracy, personal respons ity . 
and manliness. CULVER, Indiana 
Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of 
age. 

m seen. rs @ e 
jeadmaster ACADEMY 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., H 
Box C Blairstown 


, New Jersey 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other scien- 
tifie schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 

549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, M h t 


Allen-Chalmers School for Boys 
comm with nine miles from Boston, 
are 
schools: Robust minds in robust bodies. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Booklet. THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B.,D D., Director, 
425 Waltham St. West Newton, Mass. 


Milf d A college preparatory school for boys of 16 
UTOFG and over. Formerly the Rosenbaum School. 
Small classes and individual instruction. Minimum 
room and board for the entire school 
year 


Samvet B. Rosensaum, Principal. 
Milford, Connecticut. 


Suffield A School for Boys 


Hosert G. Trvespevu, A.M., Ph.D. 
11 Main St., Suffield, Connecticut. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Preeminently a College Preparatory 
School. Complete modern equipment. Sep- 
arate building for young boys. 90th year. 
“Tf you wish to make sure of your son’s scholastic 
as wellas military training, choose Peekskill.” — 
The late Maj. Gen. Bell’s advice to parents. 

Address J. C. BUCHER, A.M., or C. A. 
ROBINSON, Ph.D., Principals, Box C6, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


STRENGTH 


STRENGTH of body, 
strength of mind, 
strength of character. 
These are the essentials 
of good citizenship. These 
are the rewards of the boy 
who puts himself: in har- 
mony with the splendid 
system of training at 


ohn's 


Your son will be in the care of 
men who have made the train- 


and stimulate his ambition. 
He will be taught to stand on 
his own feet and never quit. 
Six weeks summer tui 
school. Catalog, address 


Box 2F Delafield, Waukesha 
Co., Wisconsin 
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In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired 
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MILITARY 

WALACA DEM Y 

America’s Great Year Round Open 
Air School on the Gulf. 

A sound mind in a sound body. 

Boys sleep on screened rches, 

All forms of athletics and water 


rts. Strong college-bred _fac- 
teacher toevery twenty boys, 
vi 


boys 8 to 15. “Separate campus and equip- 
ment. Write for Catalogue and View Book. 
ACADEMY R3. GULFPORT, MISS. 


St. John’s School, Man- 
lius. College Prepara- 
tory and Military 
Among the hills, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Complete 
equipment. A happy school 
life with well-ordered recre- 
ations and athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Also Junior 
School. Summer camp July 
and August. For 33 years 
under present management. 

For catalog address 
Gen. William Verbeck, Pres., 
Box 16, Manlius, N. Y. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school under Christian influence. Prepares for 
college or business. A_ school of enthusiasm and fine 
spirit. Gymnasium. All healthful sports. For catalog 
address Principal. 

Box C, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


A Boarding School for 
younger boys, emphasiz- 
ing character building, 
soundscholarship,physicaldevelopment. J5thyear. 


On Post Road, 22 miles fromN. Y.City. Address H. J. 
Kugel, Prin. Harrison (Westchester Co.) New York 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military tretaing with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical training 
and athletic sports. Address: CHARLES FREDERIC Brusik. 
P. Box 513, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


156th year. Invest 

Rutgers Preparatory School [3° 7047. Invest 

school where the men understand boys, and where school 

morale favors success. Strong athletics. Refined life. Pre- 

Dares for best colleges. Your boy’s age and aim? Write 
for catalogue to ‘ 

C. M. HAYS, Registrar 


F 
Freehold Military School | 
of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
Dromptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to ten boys. ‘‘The schook 
with the personal touch.”” Mazor Cuar.es M. Duncan. 
Box 64, Freehold, New Jersey. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, 
address Cox. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 
Drawer C5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, New Jersey. 


NationalBoarding School forBoys 
Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 


Every boy has a single room. 

Every boy has an individual advisor. 
Every boy receives a bi-weekly report. 
Every boy takes athletics. 

Every boy’s word is trusted. 


cate admits to leading universities, 
illustrated catalogue, address 


trained experts, who give personal, sympathetic attention day and night. Certifi- 


est Point and Annapolis. For handsomely 


Boys’ School in South 


Castle Heights, Box 142, Lebanon, Tenn. Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. ed 


letics. Classical, Engineering, Commercial Courses. 


Limited to 100 boys. For catalog address 


CAROLINA NAVAL-MILITARY ACADEMY 
Beautiful Environment and Splendid Equipment 
Altitude 2300 feet on the Celebrated Asheville-Hendersonville Health Plateau, the “Land of the Sky.” 
Elegant quarters, excellent food, campus and farm_of 350 acres, large lake, rowing, fishing, golf, ath- 


September and May in the “‘open’”’ in new bungalettes. 
Junior School for boys_10 to 12 years of School for older bo 


Pupils live in homes with the teachers. 


ys. Experienced educators. 
OMMANDANT, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


For Boys of 15 or Under 


A preparatory school in one of the oldest and 
best school centers of the country. The fine vil- 
lage of Litchfield has true educational atmosphere, 
and is free from temptations and distractions. 
Well appointed buildings and grounds. 
happy in the attractive home life. A 
and outdoor sports, horseback riding, supervised 
physical training. Manual training. Latin and 
— Rates $1,000. For detailed information 
address 


Charles Frederick Brusie, A. M,, Principal 
Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


A School for Boys with Military Tra 4 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
ifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,600 
aquipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 


Litchfield School 


Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
922. 8 
CHARLES L/-MELTON, A. M., Principal. 
ACADEMY, Lake Forest, Ill. 
For boys under 15 Semi-Military 
On Lake Michigan. Small classes. Uniforms worn. 


One hour from Chicago. Strong faculty. Rapid 
progress. Non-Sectarian. Address Lake Forest for 


CAMP THORPE, Pelican Lake, Wis. 
Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco, Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. New Swimming 
Pool. High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in sep- 
arate building. 45th year opens first Monday in Septem- 
ber. Write for illustrated catalog to 

REX C. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Calif.- 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 85th year. 30 years under pres- 
ent Head Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and 
complete equipment. Prepares for all colleges and 

‘and Swimming Pool. 


Gy 
Address 


J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Head Master, Box 915 


We answer inquiries concerning schools. Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
i 


co-ordinated military and lemic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. College Prepar- 
atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted 
without examination to Universities. 

“Big Brother Plan”’ of government brings boys 
into personal touch with their instructors. Lower 
school for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating 
and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 
and Orchestra. Special terms to _ 
musicians. Capacitytaxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 


Write for information about 
our 


= 
Kingsley School 
In beautiful hill country, free from city and town dis- 
tractions, Prepares boys for leading colleges. Academic 
and commercial courses. Diplomas granted. Manual train- 
ing, public speaking. Upper and lower schools. For cata- 
log address Headmaster. Box C, Essex Falls, N. J. 


STANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt ——- robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture, Physical and 
scholastic training for future leadership. 
Progressive curriculum, able tutors, su- 
ervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
of national prominence. 
Twenty-three acres. Athletic field. Modern, sunny 
buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool, shower baths, 
recreation recom, study hall. 
Senior and Junior Schools. Academic Term commences 
September 20th. Enrollments now being received. Write 
to John C. Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive 
ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 


¥ 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 7 
| Gulf’ Coast. | 
Ai | Best Equipped Private | 
i} wy A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign countries are ‘= J 
| Hy i given the most comnete training toward moral, intellectual and physical devel- ~~ 
opment, Military Department under U.S. Government. Classical, linguistic, a 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


activities in 26 colleges. 


Reports mailed to parents. 

60 Acre. campus. 
of faculty picked for character, 
for boys under 14. 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 


Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support for healthy mind. | 

orough physicalexamination chartingeach 
organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc., 
is the basis for orrect development of each boy. 


All athletic sports, swimming poo! 
thorough ‘as and understanding of 
Summer Session July 10 to Sept. 1. 
Rocer W. SweTianp, LL.D., Headmaster. 


Splendid moral influence 
boy. Lower School 
For booklets address 

x 6-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


1, gymnasium. 


Stamford Military 
Academy 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and_provides a thorough training for mind 
and body. Located in the beautiful hill country of 
Connecticut, convenient to New York, the situation is 
ideal. 

Every power is bent toward the complete develop- 
ment of each student. Classes are purposely small 
and boys are assured individual consideration from 
every teacher. Instructors are chosen for their moral 
force as well as for their skiil. 

The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport 
and the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor 
exercise. Summer Camp. For catalog address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 


New Canaan, Connecticut 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINETION 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, For Catalogue 
New York Write to the Registrar 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory School for Boys 

Wait Halland Specializing in College 
Upper House or University preparation. 

Small classes, 

tention, Athlet 

building and nehlatic field on 
Lake Cayuga; full navy outfit. 

Healthfully and beautifully locat- 

ed above Ithaca and Lake Cayuga, 

Certificate privilege, Apply now 


for 
in pat 


ration 
o terms; mid-July to 


School. year round. High-grade instruction 
in all preparatory sutyects. all Schools. 


Write for Catalog: 
The Cascadia ‘Schools, Box 102 Ithaca, N. Y. 


— New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West that is developing 
the highest type of manhood. 
Ideal conditions—bracing air, 
sunshine, dry climate. Alti- 
t ud e—3700 feet. Preparatory 
and Junior College. Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 


BoxE Roswell, New Mexico 


for University Entrance Examinations. 
September. 


Greenbrier, 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- 
tors, 2300 ft elevation, on Main Line, C. & O. R. BR. 
Station Ronceverte. Expenditure of $125,000 this 


year on new buildings and improvements. Athletic 
field. New gymnasium. —— $500. Catalog. 
Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M.., Prin., Box. 1 


(Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. 


4 Gives boys a careful, 
Montclair Academy thorough preparation for 
the best colleges, scientific schools and business. High 
ideals, sound princip.es, proper attainments in life, 
of first importance. All athletics. Suburban to New 
York. Address Joun G. MacVicar, Headmaster. 

Box C, Montclair, New Jersey. 


HOW 


SMALL INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Recites Ever ios Every Da: 
BOYS 1 AUGHT H TO STUD 
Wholesome Clriction Influences. 
Thorough Preparation for College. 
Military Drill. Jenter R. O. T. C. 


duates are Hy successful in 
college. Campus of forty acres. Nine fi fine 
buil Thorough sanitation. Health. 
ful country life. utiful lakes nearby, 
All athletic sports. Summer School with 
attractive courses. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M. A., Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
Boys 10to 20 years old prepared for the 


— Government Academies or 
\ 


Rated Honor School by the War De- 
partment; the first school in the south 
to receive this rating, 1,600 feet 
above sea level: pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air. Separate building and 
special teachers for younger boys, 
Military training develops obedience, 
health and manly carriage. Gymna- 
pool and athletic 
Personal, individ- 


plant, full equipment, absolutely ena 
Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., Pres., Box C., Staunton, Va. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching 
staff, Prepares for college or business, Special! school 
for Juniors, A. SNYDER, Superintendent, 
MEADE LORENCE, Commandant 


Box enonah, New Jersey 


Bellefonte Academy ,home prevar 
in foothills of Alleghanies. Subjects selected to suit chosen 
career. 1] — 8-acre athletic fleld. Gymnasium. New 
concrete sw min pool wa. skatin, nd 326 ft. by 80 ft. 
4 buildings mited 00 boys, yrs. upwards. Catalog. 


Carson Long Institute 

86th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
courses. Separate modern building for boys under 13 
years. Healthful country location. Terms $400. Boys 
taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 

Box A, New Bloomfield, Pennsyivania. 


Yeates School for Boys 


In center of country’s richest farming county, 4 miles 


from city. College Preparatory and general courses. Spe- 
cial classes for boys 8 to - 110 acres. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Rate $700. Catalog. 


Box C, Lancaster, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY (1868-1922) 

Offers boys a thorough four years’ preparation for col- 
lege, at the same time instilling self-reliance, self-con- 
trol and Christian character. Sub-preparatory work of- 
fered. Fine gymnasium and athletic field. ge oy rates, 
Catalogs. CURTIS P. COE, A.B., Principal, Box E, Fac- 


toryville (near Scranton), Penna. 
Perkiomen School for Boys 
All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 


Box 16, NEWTON, N.J. A 
Newton Academy, military country school for 
50 boys. 


Ages 10 to 17 preferred. 2 hours from N. Y. Cityin 
Northern N. J. Beautiful, high, healthful location 1000 ft. 
elevation. Thorough preparation. Home care. Individual 
attention. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. All 
sports. Moderate rates. Puitip S. WiLson, A.M. Prin 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares young men and boys for college, tech schools and 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Est. 1844 Develops the boy and 
trains him for 
ship by a comprehen- 
sive system of athletic, 
military and general 
activities. All the 
courses of a large high 
school. Write for catalog. 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 
712 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 


The right school? 


business. Junior school for boys; 84th year; modern 
i t; gymnasium; swimming pool; inspirational 
faculty. Write for Pennington Idea.” Francis 


Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


Harvey Green, Headmaster. 
ILITARY 


PORTE ACADEMY 


R. O.T. C. and NAVAL UNITS, Est. 1867. 


Prepares for college and business life. Fifteen 
states and five foreign countries represented 
last year. Military training by Army officers. 
Eight Naval cutters, High-powered launch for 
Naval Unit. Sea trips on U. S. war vessels. 
$70,000 improvements recently. Mild climate 
permits outdpor sports the year round. Broader 
training than public schools. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Box F Charleston, S. C. 


Dekaeent of Character and Training for Service our 

aim. Junior School for young bey in separate cottage. 

Catalog. AR S. Krigset, D.D. 
Box” ‘106, Pennsburg, Ponnssivenis. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools 
Complete modern equipment and good. physical training 
department. Old established school on basis allowing 
moderate terms. Catalogue on request. Address 

E. M. Hartman, Principal. Box 420, Lancaster, Pa. 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of grow- 
ing boys. Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to in- 
culeate orderliness, promptitude and 
obedience. Page will give your boy 
the right start toward earnest, suc- 
cessful manhood. The high, healthful 
location between city and ocean af- 
fords a beautiful home in a match- 
less climate. 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944, 
Los Angeles, California 
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SS 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, 
fair play, and thorough work. Development and 
maintenance of health considered of first importance. 
Military training adapted to the age of our boys. 
Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Equipment 
modern and complete. 100 acres. 

DER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


An Episcopal Boys’ School with 
real homelike influences. In- 
structors know and appreciate 
boys. Thorough, careful super- 
vision of study and sports. All 
athletics. Preparation for lead- 
ing colleges. Military training. 
A few vacancies for boys of 14- 
15 years. Apply early. Summer 
School. Address 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL 

Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


KIS 


mits the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 
looking river. 
certificate privileges. 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
school. 
Swimming pool. 


Bowling alleys. Rate $850. 


responsibility as gentlemen. 


A School for Boys 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School, af 
fectionately known as KISKI, per- 
200 acres of wooded highland over- 

Special preparation for college or technical schools. 

Individual attention through preceptorial 


Several football and baseball fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys 
of good character, who are made to feel their 
Men teachers 
who know boys. Accredited by leading colleges. 

R. O. T. C. unit under U. S. Army officers 

For catalogs address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
181 Washington Avenue 
Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate for boys offering exceptional ad- 


University 
system; 
Fine moral tone throughout 


For catalog address Box 814. 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


and World War Veterans. Oldest military 
school west of the Mississippi River. 

rgest gy in i 
heated swimming pool; 3 athletic fields. Eve 
student participates in competitive athietic., 


Lexington, Mo. 


Parate grounds and activities. 


vantages for steady, correct dev 
From 3rd to 8th grade. 


Box 1, 

The Massanutten Academy Va. 
Preparatory School for or... Healthful loeation, beau- 
iful sl Joah Valley miles from Washington. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


BINGHA 


Founded 1793. Our highest 
ideal is to develop boys in- 
to men of purpose. Careful, 
thorough preparation for col- 
lege. General courses with 
diploma. Physical develop- 
ment, erect carriage through 
military training under U. 


in world-famous cli- 
Buildings constructed for health, 
safety and utility. Grounds of 200 acres. 


All athletic sports. For catalo 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCH 
Box C. N. C. 


rato 
Swarthmore 

Prepares for college or life’s work. Inculeates ‘‘iman- 
making’ qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior Depart- 
ment for boys 10 to 14. Write for catalog. 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. College preparatory and business 
courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior Senertmeats. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. 4 outdoor sports. Min. 
age 9 yrs. Address the Rev. A. D. Toaruer, D. D., Prin. 

Box 10, Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 


Riverside 
A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north of Atlanta. In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal super- 
vision. Compulsory Gymnasium Work. .O.T.C. unit. 
Individual instruction; all athletics. For catalog address 
ox C, Gainesville. Georgia. 


CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the 
essential of education without the arn Necessary ex- 
penses only $350. New Academi Build- 
ing costing $70,000 in addition to shoo. 000 plant. 

A. H. Campen, President, Box 9A, Chatham, Va. 


Augusta Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) Fort Defiance, 

A modern school $300,000 plant. 
tacks, 360 acres. Rated an Honor y War Dept. 
Junior R. 0. T. C. Rate $600. For catalog address, 
Cou. THos. J. or Mas. Cuas. 8. Jnr. 


» Va, 
bar- 


Mohegan Lake School 


Milita 43rd Year 


Beautifully located on Mohegan Lake in 
shiands of the Hudson. Classes are 
a 


giving teachers opportunity to 
Study each boy. Thorough preparation for 
college, Technical School rahe Business. 
Certificate privileges. Military drill, phys- 
ical culture, athletics. Reference as to 
character required. Request illustrated 
booklet. 


A. E. LI . 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


Prepares for college and AB Music, athletics. Mod- 
ern equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
Address Howanp J. Bencuorr. A. Headmaster. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In famous Piedinont region. Presbyterian control, not 
sectarian. New management. College preparatory, classi- 
cal and scientific courses. Military system develops erect 
carriage, alertness, promptitude. Low rates. Address 

Box C, Danville, Virginia. SUPERINTENDENT. 


Old Dominion Academy 


Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort in W. Va., 100 — BA Wash: 
ington, D. C. Write for rates and catalog 
OBERT E. ALLEN, Superintendent. 
Box A, Berkeley Springs. West Virginia. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest Grade Preparatory and General courses. Noted for 
streng faculty. .T.C. Inspiring location. 30 miles Sout! 
of Nashville. Best moral surroundings. Rates $510. Write 
for catalog. Branuam & Hucues Mivitary ACADEMY, 

Box 3, Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


-The Columbia Military Academy 


U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 

campus, athletic flelds, splendid equipment. 

under direction U. 8. Army officer. Junior school for 

small boys. Catalog. Tur CoLumbia MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Box 203, Columbia, Termnessee. 


DAKOTA SCHOOL for BOYS 
Ages 8 to 15. Thorough training through the grades. 
All athletics. Boy Scout program. The school with the 
real home atmosphere. Regular school year, - $510.00. 
No extras. VACATION SESSION $142.00, OPENS 
JULY Ist. For catalogue address W. H. WyYLeEr, 
Superintendent, Dakota, Ill. 100 miles N.E. from Chicago 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 

High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
tifleates admit to colleges. Athletics. A. M. HENSHAW, 
Superintendent. 

Box 44, College Hill, Ohio. (near Cincinnati.) 


Pillsbury Academy for Boys 
46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college 
preparation. Individual instruction. Military and Man- 
ual Training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional 
advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. Milo 
B. Price, Ph.D., Principal, Box 397C, Owatonna, Minn. 


California Military Academy 
For boys of 6 to 15 yrs. Modern buildings. Large case- 
ment windows ponies open air study and sleeping. Small 


67-acre 
.T.C 


classes. Well and athletic field. 
Non- all the year. Address 
4011 W. 16th Btreet, Los Angeles, California. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


Special School Exclusively for 
ry and Grammar Sc 


1 mon in the year. Sus swim. 
ELLY, PALO ALTO, CAL: 


Barracks “ one of 
four fireproof Barracks 


VOL where scholastic attainment is the goal. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college, technical 
school and for business. 


MILITARY. ACADEMY 


ly for 17 years has 
exceeded our capacity. Early asetenien for en- 
trance in September is macoeee Address Box 22, 
Alton, COL. RGE D. EATON, Supt. 
R RALPH L. Principal 


MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy™= 


14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited at 
leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
emphasizes honor, habits of orderliness, precision 
and promptitude, develops leadership. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago’s art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted 
atalog. 


Separate Lower School for younger boys. 
Address 


COL. H.D. ABELLS 
Box 100, Park, Chicago, 


Shavandsah Valley 


Founded Ac ad emy 1785 
A Military School for Boys 


Located 88 miles from Washington on high land 
Peirooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah 


ees ollege Preparatory with studies Atting 
for business life. A unique honor system of gov- 
ernment prevails, excellent and 
fine morale. Special needs are studied boy 
is treated as an individual, ‘Certificate admits » 
West Point and —_ and all universities a 
mitting without examination, 

Gymnasium, swimming pool ‘and all athletics. 

te - For catalog address 
B. M. Roszel, Ph.D., Major U. S. R., Supt. 

Box C, Winchester, Va. 


Seale 
Academy 


(Military) 


r boys of all ages in all the grades. Comfortable 
buildings in a charming ,eight-acre wooded park to live 
in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play in, 
and all in the matchless climate of California. Accredited 
to the Universities. Catalogs. 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box C Palo Alto, California 


Swimming pool and 
Annual Spring Encampment. 


C. 
under U. 8. 
War Dept. 


For 
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O G p » | Fishburne Military School W¢nesbore 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


IA INSTITUTE 

High academic standards. Military train- 
ing under U. S. Army officer for healthy 
bodies and good habits. Recreation and all 
outdoor activities. College preparatory 
courses. 38th year. 

Summer recreational camp—July and 
August. 


For school or camp catalogs address 


Col. Orvin Graff Brown, President 


of giv 
at Ka 


vantage a high school 


of the right sort. If you want to pr 


For more than sixty years the leadi A i Busi College. 
Train: thoroly for Office Work and obtains employment for students who 
can be recommended for efficiency and good character. 

There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin 
a course of study which accomplishes the important purpose 


Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, Civil 
Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to poged 
positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to ad- 


Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ideal loca- 


tion. Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of tuition, books and board for three 
months (13 weeks). Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ing a Start in Life, than NOW. New students enrol 
siman any week day. No vacation. 


or college education. 


epare for a good position write for illustrated prospectus, 


Box 66, GERMANTOWN ad 
é 


Sr JOHNS 
SCHOOL, 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. 
High standard academic work. Individual 
instruction, small classes. Physical Cul- 
ture and Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill 
Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior Hall, a 
separate school for boys under thirteen. Write for catalog. 


William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 


TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 

A school where orderliness, respect for government, 
and the desire to make good replace recklessness and 
the “‘don’t care’’ attitude; where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure himself by established school 
standards. 

Good name of-school rests on thorough academic work, 
efficient military training and physical development, 
and the spirit of T.M.1., which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
restraints and incentives to good conduct. “Health 
record unsurpassed. Mild climate, outdoor exercises 
all year. R.O.T.C. Modern buildings and equipment, 
laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, cinder 
track. All athletics. Charges moderate. For Catalog 


ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 313 


Pasadena Military Academy 

grounding in fundamentals of English. Fifth to eighth 

grammar grades with full high school and college prepar- 

atory courses. Accredited by University of California. Com- 

pletely modern equipment. Honor system. Summer Camp. 
Box 12C, R. D. No. 2, Pasadena, California 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uni- 
versity of California’s highest scholastic rating. Chris- 
tian influences. Land and water sports all year. Sum- 
mer session, July 1-September 1. Catalog. Address 
President. Box C, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Calif 


William Warren School 


Fifty minutes from San Francisco, 
near Leland Stanford University. 
For boys of 7 years and older, pre- 
paring them for college or business. 
50% enter Yale, Harvard, etc. 
Thorough physical examinations 
and mental tests—progress re- 
corded. Open-air classrooms and 
sleeping porches. Supervised ath- 
letics. Miiitary instruc- 

tion. For catalog address 


Box W-2 
Menlo Park, California = 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


School of Home Economics 


Offers two accredited courses—-TEACHERS, DIE- 
TITIANS. ‘Affiliation with the Sanitarium affords un- 
usual opportunities for practical application; provides 
unexcelled laboratory facilities and many other excep- 
tional advantages. Opportunity to defray part of ex- 
pense. Tuition and living expenses moderate. 


MORE CALLS ARE RECEIVED FOR GRADUATES 
THAN CAN BE FILLED. [Illustrated prospectus upon 
request. Address: REGISTRAR. 


SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Peirce 
School 


of Business 
dministration 
Established 57 years ago 
more Peirce-trained execu- 
tives they meet. 


Business Administration Course 
(College Grade) 
TWO-YEAR coursepreparing 
young men for the respon- 
sibilities of business life. 


First Year: Banking; Accounting I; 
Commercial Law I; Business English; 


NORMAL SCHOOL of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

COMPLETE course for Physical Training Direc- 
tors and ee, Directors in schools, col- 
leges, Y. W. A.’s, clubs, big plants—pleas- 
ant, imei work, 3-year course; superb 
equipment, outdoor and indoor gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, athletic fields, etc.; games, aes- 
thetic and folk dancing. Fall term begins Sept. 
Low tuition; recreational advantages; pleasant 

environment. Address for illustrated catalog: 


Dr. Linda M, Roth, Dean; Desk 122, Battle Croek, Mich. = 


Business Mathematics; Commerce and 
Transportation; Salesmanship; Business 
Management. 

Second Year: Analysis of Investments; 


Economics; Cost Accounting applied to 
Management; ; Income Tax Accounting 
General Accounting for Managers oe | 
Department Heads; Commercial Law II. 
Entr. Requi High - school 
education or equivalent; intensive prep. 
training for those below requirement. 


C. P. A. Preparation 
Those who desire to enter the Account- 
ing Profession may take a Third Year 
special coaching for the C. P. 
examination, either at the Day or the 
Evening sessions, 


Other Courses 
Secretarial Courses for Women; 
Teacher-Training (accredited); 
Shorthand; S: 


Facts: National reputation; 3000 stu- 
dents annually; 35 States, 23 Foreign 
Countries, and nearly every University, 
College and Preparatory — in the 
United States 
attendance; modern building and equip- 


ment. 
Summer School: July 5 
Fall Term: September 5 


58th Annual Catalogue, with 
detailed information 
courses, tuition and living e: 
ses, sent upon request. Addr om 


The Registrar, Peirce School 
Pine Street, West of Broad 


Burdett College, Boston, 
‘Two-year resident courses (Cohlere grade); Business Adminis- 
5 ing; Secretaria! 

re. 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 
DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Director 


Normal Course for 
Men and Women—twe 


n 

year. Large faculty incluaing 
xeack” Moakley, head coach of 
Olympic ‘eam. Dormi- 
ories, Gymnasium, Athletic 
Field Six Week Summer Term 
on Cayuga Lake Begins July 3. 
Fall Term opens September 19. 
202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Chicago Normal School 


For Women. Established 1903. Summer Normal Session 
6 weeks. June 26-Aug. 5, 1922. Apply now. Strong Faculty 
of experienced teachers and splendid dormitory for out- 
of - 2-year Normal Course. ReGisTRar. 
Box 23, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Is your school problem one of location, 
sapenes. , special course or physical training? 
tever it may be we can help you. 


The Sargent School 
For Payetent Education. Established 1881. Booklet 
on request. D. A. SARGENT. 


L. W. 
38, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


F Gy FOR 
Posse Normal School 
Modern building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
Present conditions have created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THF SmpoRETARY. 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PHYSICAL & 
EDUCATION | 


Two-year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, com- 
centres, ind: strial 
depart- 


Send for Special Catalogto S. E. PEARSON, Reg ar. 


SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Cookery 
and Household Technique for the home and for profes- 
sional = Six months and intensive short courses. 


ment stores, etc. grad- 

uate placing bureau. 4 

tennis: 

naSSummer Session for teachers begins June 27th 

View ‘book, catalog and. pertioniars sent on request. 


AMERICAN 4% PHYSICAL 
@ EDUCATION 
Co-educational 


Miss Atice Brapey, Prin 


MicHicaNn, Battle Creek, Box 322. 
Tell us what you 


‘or bookle' 
"30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


wish: COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where 


Address Dept. C6 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


it may be found 


i 


BRENAU 


Lasell Seminary 


Lasell offers young women a wide selection 
for cultural or vocational development in the 
following courses: 

General Course (for Grammar or High 
School Graduates) ; College Preparatory 
Course; Home Economics Course; Aca- 
demic Music Course; Secretarial Train- 
ing Course; Courses in Artand Elocution. 

Each course affords a complete, well-round- 
ed education within itself. 

The school is situated on a beaut’ful 30- 
acre estate ten miles from Boston. All out- 
door sports are Horseback riding 
and canoeing. All cultural 


vantages of nm are util 
Woodland School for girls 
under 15. Catalogs on request. 


Camp Teconnet opens July 1st. 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
Charles F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


eechwood ix. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 


EY ERY yours woman should oe trained for 
social power an individual effi 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of A.B., B.O. and Mus. B. Special 
students in music, oratory and art— 
household economics — secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates—stu- 
dent body of 500, thirty states repre- 
sented—non-sectarian, seven fraterni- 
ties—Homelike atmosphere, democratic 
spirit, Student Self-Government. 


Combines best features of 
Schocl, Club and Home 
Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 
buildings, including up-to-date gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. Healthful 
climate in the foothills of the Blue 

Ridge Mountains. 


For particulars address 
BRENAU- Box B_ Gainesville, Ga. 


CENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 
A Good School for Girls 


Full information on request by 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 
{n the village of Aurora, the home of Wells 
College. College Preparatory and General 
Courses, including Secretarial Work and 
Spanish. Home Economics, Dramatics, Mu- 
sic. oupeereee Athletics. 18 acres. Boat- 
house, Gift of Alumnae. Catalog. Address 
REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHQQL 

Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. Box 12 


This is the aim of Beechwood. It bi 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Complete ccurses. Junior College Departments, 
College Preparatory, Music, Art, Magazine Il- 
lustration, Design, Fashion Illustration, Physi- 
cal Education, Expression, Domestic Science and 
Art, Secretaryship, No.mal Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Large Faculty, Swimming 
Pool, Athletic Field. Large New Gymnasium. 
_— moderate. Catalog. Address Beechwood 
chool, 


Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Philadelphia 


—=a 


Ghe Castle 


‘or Girls not going to college, @ school offers 
MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL College Preparatory to pursue studies suited to ! 
et eir tastes e 
reclisPiring work, a beautiful environment and Modern Language Hockey, ale For Girls oabane te to specialize in Musie or Art, 
toring for, compbitied for a helpful summer. Domestic Science Beating, Fenei “there are well known artists as instruetors. 
College preparation; secretarial training: In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten 
2nd social service training for mature and Musie, Come: Gymnnsticn miles from Philadelphia, New stone building 
and daughters’ Se Separate de ior sunny rooms with private bath, home life, large 
Tennis, golf bye pe: ~ Rooms with private bath. May each grounds. Hockey, tennis, rao riding. 
the Winter riaing, air at Ad City City. ty nues without interru Write for. tate catal 
catalogs for winter and summer sohoot. FRANK MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box N the School. 
Box 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York Chambersburg, Pa. qu L. MAY WILLI P., Academic Head. ] 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful estate andcom- 
bines advantages of city and coun- 
try. High School and Collegiate 
forms. Household Science and 
Arts. Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Lan- 
guages. Athletics. 


Address The Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


Oldficlds =~ 


Enrollment limited to seventy pupils, 
all boarding, the daughters of families of 
prominence and distinction who insist up- 
on thorough all-round development with 
desirable associates. 

Country-home life on a large estate; 
athletics; individual instruction in College 
Preparatory and General Academic Courses. 

Principals 

REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH 

MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH 


arcum 


Glencoe, Maryland 


Penn Hall School for Girls 


Srhool 


YN MAWR, 


PA. 
For Girls desiring college preparation, 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. Special intensive one-year course for 
college comprehensive examinations. General 
Courses. Household Arts and Home Manage- 
ment. Strong courses in instrumental and 
vocal music. Modern es, ge new 
ng porch. Fine new . A. swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding, excellent canoe- 
ps afield. Extensive All 
sports. Live teachers. 50 pupi For cata: 
log address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SEMINARY 


LiiLil 


Ursuline Academy 


A convent school with home 
influences, mother-care and 
protection. Two hours from 
New York City. Thorough 
courses from kindergarten 
to final preparation for col- 
lege. Also courses leading 
to diploma, in music, mod- 
ern 


G7 ‘Mary Lyon | 


College preparatory and general courses. Thore 
preparation | for Practical and cul. 
tural lucation, 


. Modern and Home-making 


omAthlctics for all girls. Horseback riding, canoe- 
ing, hockey, tennis, swimming. Country s: 
ings. In a college town near Philadelphia. The 
Mary Lyon School retains the atmosphere and 
of home life. 


Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 
S te booklets for 
Wildclif (a graduat= 


school) or Seven Gables 
for Juniors (6-14). 


Are you having difficulty in choosing 
the right school for your daughter? 
Perhaps there is one particular sub- 
ject she would like to specialize in 
and you do not know just where she 
can do so to the best advantage. If 
so, we can help you. 


A college with modern dormito- 
equipment, attractive suburban 
Degree and 


ries and 
site, congenial campus life. 
certificate courses. 
Liberal Arts—A. B. 
Secretarial Science—B. 8. 8. 
Arts—B. 8. 
usic and Expression—A. B. 
Accredited Teachers’ 
WM. C. CURTIS, Lit. D., President 


Allentown ennsylvania 


For Girls and Young Women. 
New buildings. Every room has ‘bath at- 
High School and Junior _ College 
Expression, Domestic 
Courses. Gymnasium 
beautiful lake, water sports: 
tennis and other outdocr 
Mountain climate. Students 
Write for catalogue and 

Mantin, Ph.D. ; President, 

istol, Va 


Music, Art, 

. Secretarial 
Swimming Pool, 
horse-back riding, 


Russell College 
Founded be Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
ith Emma Willard School 


A: Sehest of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of wom 
particularly on vyocationel and_ professional lines. 
Economics. B.A 


Secretarial Work and Househol 
and B.S. degrees. 


Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY,N.Y. 


Southern _ Semina 


SSth 
Y FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN \j 
Y In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
raduates expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
mestic Science; Business ; Personal attention ¥ 
udents from every section te, . Catalog. \ 
SOUTHERN SEMI NA Bex 912 Buena Vista,Va 


and 
ie Young Women 


By-t the- al 


National Patronage. indards. A teacher Sores 
irls. Outdoor life all the year row 
uildings in sports Owe h large, sunny airy rooms. 


Gulf if Park College, 


| Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 237, Bethlehem, 
Prepares girls for college or for life. ie two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 
High healthful location New 
ontheslope of fools Lehigh swimmin; Tenn 


Gulfport, Miss. 


Mountains. New basketball, 
York ing, etc. ‘Aesthetic and 
Bisho; Ethel Folk Dancing. Address 
Claude N. Wyant, 
Principal. 


forGirls 


In refined residential section of 


Washington. Cultured home in- 

fluences and social life. Offers 

academic, 

college ratory, collegiate, 

Athletics, 


| observe Government operations. 


| dramati Catal Addres 
Miss Truman, As Associate Principal 


1531 Eighteenth Street, Was 5 Cc. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
Box C Middletown, New York 


Lewisb Semi 

For Girls. In the a. near White Sul y 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti. 
tude. College preparatory. ‘Elective courses. Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
sae, and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. Terms 
$450 and $500. Catalog on request. ddress 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 88 Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Rockford College 


Founded 

A standard, mod Liberal Arts College for wom 
Strong faculty distinguished graduates. BS. 
Degrees. Courses with degrees in secretarial work. 
Social Service—Home Economics Courses. A coll lege of 
fine traditions. Reservations limited. Write for catalog. 

ym. A. Mappox, Ph. D., President. 
Inutno1s, Rockford, 436 College Ave. 


The FONTAINE SCHOOL Cannes, France 

Dean, Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ. 
Directress, Mile. M-L. Fontaine. A cultural school of 
study and travel. Individual instruction. Unusual social 


advantages. All sports. Several weeks in Paris and St. 

Information from 

MISS G. dela P. RASZEWSKA 80 East 90 St.. New York 

MARYMOUNT 
Hudson, N. 


Academic and College Courses lead- 
ing to Degrees. Two-year Finishing Course. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool, Riding, Music, Art. Paris Branch— 
Chateau de la Mucette. For catalogue apply to Reverend 


Mother. 
DONGAN HALL 


A School for Girls 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Art, Music, Domestic Economy, Athletics, Riding. 
Apa 8S. BLAKE, A.B., Principa 
Dongan Hills Staten “Island, N. Y. 


Putnam Hall, School for Girls 


A country school in the city. Campus of four acres. 
All outdoor sports. Hockey field. Social Secretary course. 
Preperation, for all leading colleges. Sleeping porches. 

LLEN CuizBp BarTLeTT, A.B., Principal. 

P. 0. Box 805, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Pre- Academic, 


Oaksmere 
ane. Merrill’s School for Girls. 
mmer Travel Tour Abr 
Box C, Orienta Point, New York. 


Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful 
estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Secretarial, Homemaking, Journalism. imary, wie 
mediate. Outdoor life. Evcene H. Leuman, Box C 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Tel. Tarrytown 1505. 


DREW SEMINARY 
The Carmel School for Girls = beautiful Lake Glen- 
eida. 49 miles from New York. 0 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small Ai General and special 
courses. Athletics. 57th year. Moderate charges. For 
catalog address Dr. CLARENCE P. MCCLELLAND, Pres. 
Box 500, Carmel, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va, 
One of the lead! schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valles 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College isic, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


YDAL 3 of the 
SCHOOL 
A home school for penne number of girls 9-14 


years. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa, 
| WALNUT LANE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
65th Year 
Oldest school for Girls in Phila. De- 
velopment of well-poised personality. 
Courses: High School Graduate; 
Home-making; College preparatory; 
Special. All outdoor sports. Catalog. 
S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin. 
Box C, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Preparatory Courses. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, 

eS 1851. A select school for giris on 60 acre 
estate, 22 miles from Philadelphia. College preparatory, 
Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and 
Physical Training Courses. Riding, Swimming, and all 
outdoor ant. Catalogue: Curistine F, Byg, Pres., 
Box . West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania. Ser Cita, of 

‘or Girls. Suburb o! 
Miss Sayward s Schoo Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, mestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and_ body. 
Write Dept. C. Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


Irving College and All branches of music 


including pipe 
theoretical subjects. 
Music Conservatory subj 
nomics. Secretaryship. In beautiful valley near Harrisburg. 
aes Patronage. $450 to 0 7th year. Catalog. 
C, Mechanicsburg. Penna. Address PRESIDENT. 


Chase School 4,2", of 


Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
FreDeric ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
Box C, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls—Established, 1892. Preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Two years’ Post-Graduate and Col- 
lege work. — Art and Expression. 
Beverey R. Principal. 
1918 Ploridy “Are. 


Washington, D. 
1853 1922 


Maryland College 
Fireproof Buildings. Private Bath $900. Running 
Plain Room $800. Catalogue. Address 
Lutherville, Maryland. 
r Young Ladies. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary {3 Established 1842, 
Term begins Sept. 8th. In the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern woo Stu- 
dents from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate ears), Pre- 
paratory (4 years). Music, Art, MY Domestic 
Science. Athletics, gymnasium and field. Staunton, Va. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute For Girls 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough 

preparation for all colleges. Ten-acre campus. Terms mod- 

erate. Rt. Rev. BEVERLY D. TUCKER, D.D. (Bishop 

of the Diocese of Southern Virginia), -President of the 

— Annie Marion Powell, A.M., Prin., Box 9, Chat- 
Va. 


For Girls. Delight- 
Fort Loudoun Seminary ful location in the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 21st. Terms $450. For catalogue address 
Winchester, Va. KATHERINE GLAss GREENE. Pres. 


irls and 
Virginia Intermont College 


year. 25 states. H.S. & Jr. College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and Business Courses. 
Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym. seeeens pool, 
dormitory with private Rate $50 

G. Norrsincer, A.M., Pres., Box 125, Bristol. Va. 


Randoiph- Institute FOR GIRLS, Lim- 


Hall 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs 
— Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
Addres Mrs. H. N. HILLs, 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


junior College and Two-year courses for High 


mishing Courses School Graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestie Science, 
60th year Rate $600 Social Training. Gymnasium. 


Lindenwood 
College 


50 minutes from 
ouis 


St. Charles, Mo. 
Founded 1827 om 
f the oldest tolleges for young women west 

of ony Mississippi River. Class A College with two 
and four-year courses. New buildings, modern equip- 
ment, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic grounds. 

A college that stands pre-eminently for the train- 
ing of young women for healthful, useful lives. For 
address 


Roemer 


ROEMER., D.D. Pres., Box 322 
AVERETT COLLEGE £°r, young women. 


63rd session. Four 
year preparatory, two year college. Music, Art, Expres- 
ete. Modern build- 
ories. 80 resident students. Rate 

Facil ty 22. Illustrated catal og. 
james Craft, M.A. (Harvard), Box CO, Danville, Va. 
A school for girls, offering a broau 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prepa- 
ration for entrance to the best women’s colleges. Beau- 
tiful oid estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swim- 
ming pool. eg advantages in southern climate 

Catalogue on reques 

Mary VARDRINE McBee, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S.C 


Illinois Woman's College 4. 


degrees. Professional training in Mus c, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education. 
New gymnasium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. 
For catalog address ILLINoIs WOMAN’s COLLEGE. 

x E, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

College preparatory, general high school 
ee Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chi- 
eago. For catalog address Miss ExoisB R. TREMAIN, 

Box 301, Lake Forest. Illinois Principal. 


—The Ely School for Girls— 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New York. 
One-year course, intensive college preparatory review. 


General and College 


Have you ever considered whether a school in the country is 
ity, or vice versa, for your 
portant question to 


and our past experience might be a service to you. 


@ssining-School- 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and ¥.. ing Courses, in- 
cluding Horticultare. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
54th year. Write ‘tor Year Book. Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. Bex 6C. 


CLARA C., FULLER, Principal 


For 176 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, on, Domestic Science. Secretarial. 
Junior sees Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal. 


Tudor Hall School Siicges for women, and for 
universities. 


General and Special Courses. Fireproof 

school and residence buildings. Science laboratories. 

Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 
Indianzpolis, 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. 
HXSYLLCREST SCHOOL 


Indiana. 
For girls from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influ- 
ences. Limited number. Individual care. Mental, moral 
and physical development equally cared for. Unusual ad- 
vantages in music. Only normal, healthy children are 
epted. 
MI: SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Founded 1870. A secondary school 
— Hal for girls, under the charges of the 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. For catalogue address the 
SistER SuPEnIOR KEMPER HALL. 
Box C, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
For 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


Music, Art, Expression, Science, Literature, Domestic 
Science, Beautiful Faculty. 
and View Book k Bent Wri 


EX INGTON, MO. 


President, 621 STAT 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE for Young Women 


Attractive Location. Extensive Campus. Courses: 
Junior College; College Preparatory; Art; Music; Ex- 
pression; Commerce; ome nomics. Gymnesium. 
Natatorium. New Academic Building. For Catalogue, 

R. H. CrossFie.tD, Ph.D., Pres., Box 50, Fulton, Mo. 


“The real Eastern School in the Heart 
Lenox Hall of the Middle West.’’ Suburban loca- 


tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six-acre campus, mag- 
nificently landscaped. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition, $900 and 
$1,000, Catalog. Address Mrs. M. Louise THOMAs, 
Box 1021, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. ‘ Prin. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Healthful location 
in Allegheny Mts. 
School park land of 
100 acres. Six mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
tion for college, 
“The Mountain School” entrance examina- 
tions held at the school. Liberal courses a 
rong 


Main 


Athletic Train‘ng and Dancing. 
R. R. [Illustrated Catalogue. 
; Alvan R. Grier, 

Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


The school you have been looking for is listed i 


‘or th 
eee HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and 
(B)_ POST GRADUATE:—1. Domestic 
Science and Men: anagement:1l-yr. course with 
diploma. 2. tarial: includes Spanish, French, 
Library Methods, ae. 3. Social Welfare and Com- 
™ ty ‘ice: —a new profession for women. Prac- 
tical instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
ence. Gymnasium, swimming, ete. Dormitories like 
college Address Miss C. Scupper. 
New York City, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY] 


For Younger Women. D.C. Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., L.D., President 
Two-year Junior Colleze. ‘Condensed college work 
with additional vocational courses. Music, Art and 
Expression. Diploma with Domestic Science courses. 
90-acre campus, Outdoor sports. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Clubs for recreation and social ac- 
tivities. Early registration necessary. References 
uired. Address Registrar. 
x 115, Forest Glen, Md. 


For Younger Girls—A 
new College Preparatory 
Department 


Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue) 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend's 
Modern Boarding School for the Girl of 
Today. A country school in a city by the 
sea. Select patronage only. Academic, 
college preparatory, and special courses ; 
two-year finishing course for high- -school 
ap aduates. Music, professional training 

expression and amateur acting, do- 
mestic science, secretarial, art, physi- 
cal culture, athletics, riding. dancing. 
All studies elective. Magnificent gran- 
ite buildings, uisite appointments, 
spacious grounds. Immense gymnasium, 
aint Po little theatre. . Membership 
Principal eon booklet and views address 
Glen Eden . Conn. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


secure enrolment. 


Eastern College-Conservatory 
for young women. In a famous historic region, 
45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Academy 
course. Junior and Senior College courses. Special 
courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home Science, 
Expression, Hatmaking, Dress Designing, Physical 
Education and Secretarial. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


President, Box A, Manassas, Va. 


Oo AK H ALL St. Paul's distinctive school for Girls. 

Day and Boarding. 69th year. College 
preparatory, general, domestic science courses. 
and dramatic arts. Happy school life. 
Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For booklet address 
Mr. anp Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 578 Holly Ave. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Westlake School for Girls 
College preparatory for advanced courses. Modern 
buildings, in choicest section of city. Social and physical 
training. Tennis, swimming and other sports. Unusual 
musical advantages. Grammar school grades. Address 
Box O, Los Angeles, California. 


Orton School 
Outdoor study all winter. Academic and_ Collegiate 
Courses. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis, etc. 


ear. 
Principal. 
Pasadena, California. 
For Girls. In beau- 


The Anna Head School tiful Berkeley, 50 
minutes from San Francisco. College preparatory, with 
certificate privileges, special and post-graduate courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
all outdoor sports. Address Mary E. Wrison, Principal. 
Box A, Berkeley, California. 
Thirty-first yea 


° 
Girls’ Collegiate School Sent. 
Accredited. Offers General, College Preparatory, Special 
courses—2 years’ post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. 
Beautiful Spanish buildings. Out-door life a_ reality. 

Miss Parsons AND Miss DENNEN, Principals. 

Adams St., Los Angeles, California. 


Anna B. ORTON, 


Very often a small institution is better for 
a certain purpose than a larger one. Our 
service bureau is at your disposal, if you 
are trying to make a decision on this point. 


‘fairfax, Frall 
A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 2l-acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring ‘ 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, baskethall, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog 


John Noble Maxwell 
President 

Fairfax Hall, 

Box C, Basic, Va. + 


FOR GIRLS 


A four-year General Course. 
Preparation for any College. 

Two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Special certificate courses in Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, 
Violin, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics. 
Eight acres for Athletics. 

Horseback Riding (our own stables). 


Send for new Year Book, and Special Pamphlet giving 
the two-year courses for High School Graduates and 
General Finishing Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water and. private 
bath. - For 1922-1923, early application is necessary to 


1646 Summit St. 


| 


possible to insure entrance. 


Music and Art Departments. 


nomics and Secretarial. 


the open country. 
Applications should in 
lets on request. Ai 


ONT 


WARD-BELM' 
Belmont Heights Box 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 26. 
Exceptional opportunities with a delightful home life. 
NEWTON, MASS. 


‘WARD-BELMONT 
| For GCirnts YOUNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as 


W ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indi- 
vidual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Also Literature, 

Expression, Physical Training, Home 
Outdoor sports and 

swimming pool. Woody Crest the Farm and 
Country Club affords week-end trips 


clude references. Book- 
ddress 


2, Nashville, Tenn. 


Strong 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. The 
Seminary consists of ten buildings, including large 
gymnasium, new dining-hall and separate dormitories, 
Twenty-five-acre field equipped for all athletic events. 
Unusual opportunity for winter sports. Special em- 
phasis on preparation for all colleges and scientific 
schools. Courses in Business, Manual Training, Music, 

ome Economics, and for high school graduates. 
Christian influence. Catalog and views. 


Lower School for Young Boys 


Entirely distinct buildings: Number limited. ll 
advantages of Tilton faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
field. Supervised study and play. House mothers. 
Separate booklet. Faculty and equipment superior to 
most high-priced schools and endowment permits un- 
usually moderate rate. For information about either 
school address George L. Plimpton, Principal, 
32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


into 


For Girls and Young Women. 
new dormitory this fall. 35 acres. 
ment two years with diplomas. 
work. Home Economics. usic. 
Waiting list the last 3 years. 
opens September 13th, 1922. 

y Rev. WM. P. 
Bo: 


Art. 
70th 


Frances Shimer Schoo] Collere 


9 modern buildings, 
College depart- 
Four years academy 

Secretarial. 
year. 
Catalog, address 


cKEE, Dean, 
606 Mt. Carroll, 


Term 


subjects—Music, Art, Dancing, 
class and study. Home life, 
approach the ideal. Catalog. 

Box S, Los Angeles, California. 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

From the first through the ninth grades with cultural 
Expression. Out-of-door 
environment and care 


Miss. Harker's Schoo 


Wellesley, Bryn Mawr. Girls are mu 
Address 
Box O, Palo Alto, California. 


Sleeping porches. Upper and lower schools. 
PRINCIPAL. 


For Girls. 
Clara Valley, 


hour from San Francisco. Prepares for Vassar, 
out-of-doors. 


In Santa 
Smith, 
Catalog. 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 years 
have a Mother’s care; kindergarten and primary grades. 
music, dancing; best of food; medical attention; trained 
nurse. Special weekly rates for summer. Mrs. M. Lewras 
Burt, ‘‘Graylock,’’ 1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N.Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


arate Dormitory Buildings. College Preparatory, also 
Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on 
Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 

G.A. WALTON, A. M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


4 4 . Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary Specialty. Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin. 


Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. 
G i -educational. Separate dormi- 


ming pool. Gy ‘0 
tories. High ideals. Rates $500. Joun W. Lona, Pres. 
Box C, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
nded 1831. Strictl; 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
ible by end t. New dormitories and gymnasium, 
Special training in business fundamentals, music and 
oratory. ARL W. HaMBLin, Principal. 
Box 22, Austinburg, Ohio. 
56th year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address 
Franklin, Mass. A. W. Perrce, Litt. D., Headmaster, 


SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal) 


“‘A Mother School’’—Children 3 to 12. One hour from 
New York City. Each child nurtured and fostered. Kin- 
dergarten through elemental grades. Music, French, Physi- 
cal Training. Open all year. Catalog. 
Box C, Caldwell, N. J. 

A co-educational 
Wyoming Seminary "strong in 
character building. College preparation, Business, Music, 
Art, Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Ath- 
letic field. 78th year. Endowed. Catalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


ully sit- 

Troy Conference Academy Beautifully 

campus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls. 

Gymnasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for College, 

Business. Courses in Household Economics, Music and 
Elocution. Founded 1834. Moderate rates. 

Box D, Poultney, Vermont. L. Leonarp, Prin. 


W. Founded 1855. College pre- 
ayland Academy paratory with high stand- 
ards. A boys’ school of 75. A girls’ school of 50. 

A true home school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. 
¢ Department. Faculty 14. Students from tes. 
Rate $500. 4 Brown, Prin. 

* Box EC, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


In the Bluegrass of Tennessee 
For the higher education of young women 
and girls. Oldest Episcopal school in 
the country. College preparatory, Junior 
college and special courses in Music, Art, 


Elocution, Home Economics and Secre- 
tarial work. Athletic games. Rates, 
$600. For catalog address 


ERNEST 8. CRUIKSHANK, Pres. 
——__Columbia, Tenn. 


Tenn. 


Columbia Institute 


The Pines, 


Thomasville, Georgia. A school for children under fifteen. 
All-the-year-round-boarders desired. Annual rates, $1,809. 


Address MISS LUCIE ROBERTS. 


Have you ever considered whether a school in the 
i than one in the city, or vice versa, for your 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 
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SCHOOLS of ELOCUTION and DRAMATIC ART 


15 


AMERICAN 


Founded in 1884 


pire Theatre and Companies. 


SECRETARY 


ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 


and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles 'rohman’s Em- 


Tor information apply to 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


‘Yeachers’ Course, Lyceum 
' Course; Dramatic Course. Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
with private instruction. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 

. Y. State Publie Schools. 
Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 
Unusual opportunities for Pub- 


lic supearances, 0 
102 DeWitt ca, N.Y. 
Summer June 
and July 34d, 


Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 


| 


UNIVERSITIES, PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM 


Rochester, N. 


Industrial Arts—Household Arts—Applied Arts 


Four Year Course: Teacher Training in Home Economics, leading to 


degree of B. 8. 

Three Normal Manual Training, Applied and 
Arte, Commerciai Design "Becoration, 
‘ainting, 


Lithography, Ceramics. ‘ 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 


AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
_ Normal and Training 


aft, 
Courses: Electricity, Costume De- 
king, Dietetics. 


Modern for 
Write Department Ger, illus illustrated bulletin and book of views. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


study and clinical work. 


We — no branch schools nor 
liated schools, 


School of Engineering ENGINEERING 
B.S. Degree three years; Electro-technics twelve to tweniy- 
four months; drafting, complete Electrician six months; 


Armature Winding, and Automotive Electricity three 
CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM months, taught under actual working conditions; state age 
and education. 415 Marshall St., C6, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Affiliated with the famous 
rainin 
ots Arts School Ithaca Conservatory of Music) Schools of 
bret Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past twenty- Conn. Froebel Normal wucy Srainiee School. 
‘ined four years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
WTAS Special course of training for Lyceum and Chau- Boarding and day school. Big 2 ppportunities for our 
N.Y tauqua. Music (all branches), elocution, impersona- graduates. State certificate. ooklets. 
— tions, novelty features. Growing demand for this kind Address Mary Fi Mitts, Principal. 
ional of work. Short cut to lucrative publie profession. Two- 183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
ep- year graduation course. Address Chautauqua and e and Primary 
also Lyceum Arts School, 503 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York It | The Lesley School of Kindergar ten “Training 
OCUTION trial and playground wor'! jormitory. Address 
ege a of “Expression” 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
PS a speak siea 
folin English, Dramatie Art, Professional and Finishing Course. Harriette Melissa Mills Sangeoqeren—r sanaey 
swim- Dormitories. For catalog add ress D, R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. Affiliated with New York fimreee Hy 
Philedetpala, Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional resi- 
dress Miss H. M. Mills, Prin. Nine C, New Yor ni- 
rictly Emerson College of Oratory versity Bic Bldg., Washington Square, New York City. 
pduca- Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
ma Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 43rd Perry ] Kindergarten Normal School 
sium, year. Degrees granted. Address Harry Founded’ 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough 
can SEYMOUR ss, Dean, Huntington Cham- | training for kindergarten, primary and playground posi- 
val. bers, Boston. tions. Supervised practice teaching. Send for booklet, 
Children.’ Harriot HamMBLEN Prin. 
young Box 74, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Oberlin, Ohio 
siberal 
- year. Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 
datress garten and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Ad- 
nastet, mission to our residence halls in order of application. For 
catalog address Miss C. Dean, 125 Elm St. 
Jergarten Trainin 
from OOF SCROOLS in great demand.. Intensive courses in theory and prac- 
Prachcal stage trairang tice. Unusual fer work. Grounds 
ysi- for athletics and outdoor life atalog. 
The Schods students stockano Fas A. SMITH, Principal. 
os. theatre afford publ. stage appearances 1124 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
; N 1 Ki d AND ELEMENTARY 
ational Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to ational Kindergarten OLLEGH 
ong in Tetary Alviere Schools, Sulte 21 35th year. Accredited. Summer term begins June 17, 
Music 43 West 72nd St.. New York 1922. “Two and_three- year, courses. Aa on 
Wi! 
i Ath- Bet. B’way & Central Park W College grounds. Write for Bulletin an 
P. Box 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, TMlinois. 
Pa. 
MISCETTANEOUS 
lly sit- 
TA 
Girls. 
‘ollege, 
ic and 
in the Rockies or 
; No matter what your age or Lt handicaps make failures of 
ge pre- s what ‘“‘stammering cures’ you thousands of young men and women every year. 
stand- x have already tried, you can ac- Our sane methods of speech correction which have 
rdowed. quire perfect control of your speech in a few been successful for more than a quarter-century 
hletics. Weeks at the same time enjoy the vacation are fully explained in a new, scientific book containin 
states. of your life in the tops of the Rockies. authoritative entitled ‘‘The Correction o 
; Personal instruction under Professor W. E. Bassett Stammering and Stuttering.’ 
one of America’s most eminent specialists. Class aa Faculty, and ge are the finest in the 
— limited to 30. No routine methods. No mechanical 
Just patural, educational ial instructions. in “The Wit be mated upon request. 
jonally low Board, all expenses or for cost postage. Add 
Firs W: for bookle 
fifteen. couree besine Sune foe THE LEWIS INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
51,808. BASSETT T SCHOOL OF SPEECH CORRECTION 71-77 Adelaide Street 
172 First Avenue, t Lake City, Utah 10 Lewis Building Detroit. Mich., U. & A. 
Ma. SPEECH CornECTION. Stam- 
artin Instituter® 
g and stuttering posi 
ary is tively cured by sane methods, under the direction of Dr. Are you looking fora special type of 
, your Frederick Martin (himself once a confirmed stammerer). school? Let Cosmopolitan advise 
decide urer, Post Graduate Medical Hospital, New York u 
City. Dormitories. Address 


402 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, New York. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 


Study CHIROPRACTIC 
Chiropractic Fountain Head 


and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. 
Three-year course. A diploma and degree of 
Doctor of Chiropractic en graduates. 


THE PALMER SCHOOLOf CHIROPRACTIC 
800-1100 BRADY S7. Davenport, /a. 


Practical 


A school of high ideals. 
Write for further information. 


‘COTT, President 
UNIVERSITY 
University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 31st year. Textile Designing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decoration, 
Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory Courses. 

Positions and Orders filled. 

160 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High Sehool Diploma not required. Compact 
courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. For 
catalog address, 20 “‘C’”’ Street, Angola, Ind. 


Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course with 
clinics and interneship, leads to 
Osteopathy. Graduates admitted to State Board 
Examinations (including those of New York) and 
practice successfully throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. Up-to-date laboratories 
for study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, surgery. Con- 
nected with the new and thoroughly equipped Oste- 
opathic Hospital of Philadelphia: unexcelled facili- 
ties for clinical experience. 

Entrance Requirement: Standard four-year High 
oom course. Next term opens September 19th, 


required attendance at 
Degr 


ee Doctor of 


For catalog and particulars address 
The Registrar, Box C, 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Learn 


Good-paying positions in the best studios i in the country 
await men and women who prepare th ves now. 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 
hy, Photo-Engra 
Three-Col olor Work 
Our PR os earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them .to secure these positions. Now is the time to 
fit yourself for an advanced position at better 
Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and 
school of its kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Continued on page ‘134 
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Are YOU Making Money in Europe? 


women realize that shrewd, wide-awake 

business men are making fortunes out 
of the simple fact that the American Dollar 
today is at a premium abroad? 


many of our average men and 


There is no reasou why any well-informed 
American should not profit by the preseni 
situation in foreign exchange. When our 
American Dollar was low, Europe poured her 
Pounds and Francs into American invest- 
ments. When European currency was down, 
they sold us back these investments for our 
good high Dollars. When the Dollar goes down 
again, their Marks and Lire will come pouring 
in here again for profitable investment. 


But—in the meantime—while European 
currency is low and the capital market of 
foreign countries temporarily strained, the 
tables are turned, and Americans can buy 
thoroughly reliable foreign investments at 
a high rate of interest. 


Currency exchange and foreign bonds are only 
two of the many methods of profiting by the 
present currency depression abroad, however. 
Big business men of Europe don’t confine 
themselves to local territories or any predeter- 
mined kind of investment. They find profit- 
able ownerships in business and investment 
in the most distant and remote parts of the 
earth, And American business men and 
women—large capitalists and small—are 
lowing them smartly. 


The International Institute of Economics is 
headed by an acknowledged expert, and has 
ready for your use at least as much and as 
accurate information on current economic and 
financial questions as any other organization 
in America, not excepting even the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


There is no reason why you shouldn’t know 
as much about any investment in any place 
or corner of the globe as about those local 
enterprises reported regularly in your daily 
paper. Let us help you! 


We shall be glad to place at your disposal 
ample and up-to-date financial and economic 
data not only of the United States but of any 
of the 26 nations or territories listed below, or, 
in fact, of any others in which you may be 
particularly interested. 


France 
Germany 
Greece Netherlands 
Hawaii Norway 
Slovakia Denmark Jugo-Slavia Spain 
Belgium gypt Italy Sweden 
Switzerland United Kingdom Uruguay 


Argentine Brazil 
Australasia Canada 
Austria China 
Czecho- Cuba 


Hungary 
Mexico 


There is no charge or obligation whatever for 
this information or advice. It is a part of the 
service of an International magazine to its 
readers interested in International affairs. 
Write, therefore, at any time as fully and con- 
fidentially and often as you will for whatever 
information you might find most useful. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL - - 


- 119 West 40th Street, New York 


1.—GUARANTEES, without reservation, 
every printed statement of its merchandise 
advertisers. 


.—GUARANTEES their statements in trans- 


Hearst's [nternational 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


actions involving promise, purchase, serv- 

ice or delivery to the customer. 
3.—GUARANTEES their advertised products 

purchased direct, or through retailers. 


“The final aim of Truth in Advertising is tomake the printed advertise- 
ment as dependable and as widely accepted as is the printed dollar bill.” 


4.—GUARANTEES to refund your money, 
plus ten per cent as a fee to you for fur- 
nishing the facts in any case where, in 
your opinion, the advertiser or the product 
has not made good. : 
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You Can 
Thirty Pounds Less 
ne Month from Today 


Amazing new discovery makes it easy to take off a pound 


Your Mirror Will Tell the 
Story 


AMS 


Read How Others Have Lost 
Weight 


Loses 13 pounds in 8 Days 


“Hurrah! I have lost 13 pounds since las' 
Monday and I feel better than I have for months.” 
8. GEO, GUITERMAN, 
420 E. 66th St., New York City. 


Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 


“I reduced from 175 pounds to 153 pounds (a 
reduction of 22 pounds) in two weeks. Before I 
started I was flabby, heavy and sick. Stomach 
on bothered me all the time. I feel wonder- 
ul now.” 

Ben NADDLE, 
102 Fulton St. 
New York City. 


From 187 to 143 Pounds 


“IT will always be thankful that I wrote for the 
course. I weighed 187 pounds. After getting the 
course I secured results right away and am down 
to normal weight, having lost 44 pounds. It is 
grand to have a girlish figure again.’’ 

Mrs. Capon, 
Manhasset, I. 


Lost 28 Pounds in 30 Days 
“I found your instructions easy to follow and 

your method delightful. In 30 days I lost 28 
bounds—-8 pounds the very first week. My general 
health has been greatly benefited.’’ 

(Signed) A. K&TTEL, 

225 W. 39th St. 
New York City. 


or more a day. 


One woman reduced 13 pounds in 8 days. 


Another lost 65 pounds in a few weeks and her health was 
improved a hundred per cent. Still another lost 22 pounds 


in two weeks. 


All without tiresome treatments, discom- 


forts or bitter self-denials. Results in 48 hours. Free Trial. 


ing disfiguring, burdensome ex- 

cess flesh has been discovered. A 
method that can give you the type of 
figure you admire so much—one month 
from today—or less. It is a simple, self- 
followed law of Nature. Any one can 
apply it at once, without any bitter self- 
denials, and results are often gained in 
only 48 hours. 


It requires no appliances, medicines, special 
baths or massage. There is no distasteful 
diet to follow; in fact, many say they enjoy 
their meals more than ever before. 

But, in spite of the simplicity of this won- 
derful new method of reducing, the experience 
of thousands of stout men and women has 
shown that a pound a day is not too much 
to look for at the very start. Many women 
have taken off 10 pounds a week, and even 
more. 


Lose Flesh Quickly—and 
Improve Health 


And the beauty of this safe, natural method 
of reducing is that it gives you renewed 
vitality and energy, in addition to restoring 
your normal youthful figure. Your general 
health will improve. You obtain a clearer 
complexion, a brighter eye, a more elastic 
step and greater zest in life. Your nerves 
are improved, your sleep is more refreshing. 
The years seem to drop away as the super- 
fluous fat vanishes, and you may even find, 
as others have, that wrinkles which seemed 
permanent have also been effaced. 


Hundreds of women have reduced 20, 30, 
40, and more pounds in astonishingly short 
times. And they did all this without being 
harassed by rules of diet. 

If you wish to avoid the necessity for mak- 
ing sudden changes in your clothing, you can 
easily control the operation of this natural 
law of reduction so that your loss of weight 
will be more gradual than a pound a day. 
While you are steadily regaining your slen- 
der, graceful, youthful figure, slight and in- 
expensive changes in your garments can be 
made from time to time. Then, when you 
have arrived at your ideal weight, the new 
discovery will enable you to maintain it 
steadily, without gaining or losing. Your 
weight is thus largely under your own 
control. 

In reducing through this remarkable new 
discovery you make little change in your 
daily routine. You continue to do the things 
you like and to eat food you entey; In fact. 
far from giving up the pleasures of the table, 
you actually increase their variety. All you 
do is to follow an extremely simple and easily 
understood law of Nature. 


The Secret Explained 


It was given to Eugene Christian, the well- 
known food specialist, to discover this one 
safe, certain and easily followed method of 
regaining normal, healthful weight. He dis- 
covered that certain foods, when eaten 
together, take off weight instead of adding 
to it. Certain weight combinations cause fat, 
others consume fat. There is nothing com- 
plicated and nothing hard to understand. It 
is simply a matter of learning how to com- 
roe your food properly, and this is easily 
one, 


; \ WONDERFUL new method of los- 


These CORRECT combinations, which re- 
duce your weight, are regarded by users as 
so much more appetizing than WRONG com- 
binations that it seems strange to them that 
their palates could have been so easily satis- 
fied in the past. You will even be able to 
eat many delicious dishes which you have 
denied yourself in the past. For you will be 
shown how to arrange your meals in such 
a manner that these delicacies will no longer 
be fattening. 


Free Trial—Send No Money 


Elated with his discovery and with the new 
hope and energy it offers to stout men and 
women, Eugene Christian incorporated this 
method in the form of simple, easy-to-follow 
little lessons under the title of “Weight Con- 
trol—the Basis of Health.” This is now of- 
fered to you on free trial. 


Although you would probably be glad to 
pay many dollars for such a simple, safe and 
certain method of obtaining normal weight, 
we have made the price as low as we can, 
because we want every sufferer from ex- 
cessive flesh to secure its benefits. 


Send no money; just put your name and 
address on the coupon, or send a letter if 
you prefer. The course will be mailed to 
you in PLAIN CONTAINER, and $1.97 (plus 
postage) to the postman will make it yours. 
Then, if you are not fully satisfied in every 
particular, you may return it within five 
days after its receipt, and your money will 
be immediately refunded. If more convenient, 
you may remit with coupon, but this is not 
necessary. 


As soon as the course arrives, weigh your- 
self. Decide how much weight you wish to 
lose the first week and each week thereafter. 
Then try the first lesson. Weigh yourself in 
two days or so and note the result. You’ll 
be as happily surprised as the thousands of 
others who have quickly regained a normal, 
beautiful figure in this simple, scientific way. 


Remember, send no money; just mail the 
coupon or a letter. You are thoroughly pro- 
tected by our refund offer. Act today, how- 
ever, to avoid delay, as it is hard for us to 
keep up with demand for these lessons. Cor- 
rective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. W-9%6, 43 
West 16th St., New York City. 


If you prefer to write a letter, 


copy wording of 
coupon in a letter or on a postcard. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. W-96, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


You may send me, IN PLAIN CONTAINER, Eugene 
Christian’s Course, ‘Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health,’’ in 12 lessons. I will pay the postman only 
$1.97 (plus postage) on arrival. If I am not satis- 
fied with it, I have the privilege of returning it to 
you within five days after its receipt. It is, of course, 
understood that you are to return my money if I re- 
turn the course within this time. 


(Please write plainly) 


Address........ 


City. . State... 
Price outside United States $2.15 cash with order 
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To free your skin 


from blemishes— the right way 


OUR skin was so smooth and clear 

yesterday—today it is spoiled by 
unsightly little blemishes! How did 
they come there? And how discour- 
aging it is—just when you were most 
anxious to appear at your best! 

A skin specialist would tell you that 
blemishes are generally caused by in- 
fection from bacteria or parasites which 
are carried into the pores of your skin 
by dust in the air. 

Don’t let your skin lose the clear- 
ness that is its charm. To free your 
skin from blemishes, begin tonight to 
use this treatment: 


pust before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finish- 
ing with a dash of cold water. Then 
dip the tip$ of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat 
of this and leave iton for ten minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully, first with 
clear hot water, then with cold. 


Supplement this treatment with the 
regular use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
in your daily toilet. Within a week or 
ten days you will be surprised at the 
improvement in your complexion. 


Special treatments for each type of 


skin and its needs are given in the 
booklet of famous skin treatments 
which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 
—find the treatment your skin needs, 
and begin using it tonight. 

The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect on the skin 
make it ideal for general use. A 25 
cent cake lasts a month or six weeks if 
used for general cleansing of the skin 
and also for any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete minia- 
ture set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co.,1606 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1606 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 
4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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GEORGE ADE—using slang—SAYS A MOUTHFUL 


A®> we say good by to the final buckwheat cake of reluctant spring and go forth, 
wearing garlands, to greet fried chicken, we are again reminded that what 
every woman knows can never be learned by a chef. 

Regard the two items listed in the preamble. 

When the first killing frost whitens the fields, Aunt Libbie compounds a large 
crock of batter which is bubbled on top and has a yeasty aroma. She keeps it in a 
warm spot and, by judicious replacing, dips from the earthen vessel, during the 
cold months, say 2800 to 3000 buckwheat cakes which are as much superior to 
the factory-made flapjacks of hotels and restaurants as roses are more fragrant 
than rutabagas. 

Here is a question never yet answered: Why cannot hotels and clubs and 
-<_ master the simple technique which seems to be nature's gift to every house- 
wife? 

Why is it that when you put a white cap on a man and pay him $18,000 a year 
he can think of nothing except sauces? 

Is he too proud to go to Aunt Libbie and find out how to rush from the griddle 
a product that is thin and hot and snappy and crispy and altogether enticing? 

He has a million recipes with French labels, but when he serves an order of 
strawberry shortcake, he simply advertises his shame. 

Certain dishes may be regarded as the culinary cornerstones of domestic 
tranquility. 

She who makes good oyster soup deserves every honor accorded Joan of Arc. 

Oyster soup? Why should it be a Masonic secret to anyone? 

And yet, when you get among the onyx columns and the Alsatian noblemen 
and the symphony orchestras, the glorious blending of savory ingredients becomes 
a tepid pool in which oysters at high-fever temperature are struggling feebly. 

Any man who has lived in a civilized home knows the ritual in connection 
with poultry of the adolescent kind. 

He knows that the carcass should be dismembered into the largest possible 
number of units and that these priceless tidbits need to be soaked in cold water 
before they are rolled in flour and committed to the hot skillet. Then there is a 
precautionary steaming just before they are hand-forked to the platter. 

Year after year the patrons lined up at public eating racks have been ordering 
“Fried chicken, country style,"’ hoping in vain that some day or other they will 
get what they want. 

It is now a crime to shake up a cocktail and yet thousands of caterers who 
try to fry one-half of a spring chicken in one individual segment are permitted to 
stay out of jail. 

Shall we take up the matter of waffles? How about rice pudding? 

Did you ever find in a four million dollar hotel the kind of layer cake served 
by the ladies of the M. E. Church? 

Fillet of sole as done at the Margery—yes! Cottage cheese, mince pie, new 
asparagus in cream, light biscuit, cookies, noodles—no! 
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A Song of the City 


By ddcar SL. Guest 


“Decoration by Richard Planagan 


The grave forefathers’ garb was plain; 

They never took God's name in vain; 

They never diced or danced o'nights, 

Nor weakened to the world's delights. 

Their ways were rigorous and stern: 

Life was a lesson hard to learn; 

And little joy was blended in 

The battles which they hoped to win. 

The rocks were gray and drab and drear, 

And winter was a hell to fear, 

And he who did not practice thrift 
hunger's sea was doomed to drift. 


There had not been a Boston town, 
With all its culture and renown, 

Its temple spires and college domes, 
Its wealth of warm New England homes, 
Had they who braved the winters long 
Been glib of speech and gay with song. 
Had they been pleasure loving men, 
And squanderers of their treasure, then 
The Boston which today we know 

Had vanished with the long ago. 

The greater goals which men attain 
Are founded on the virtues plain. 


They spurned the easy going man; 
He did not fit into their plan. 

There was no place, where need was big, 
For those who would not build or di ig. 
With danger round them, day by day, 
Life gave them little time for play: 
The call was loud and clear and strong 
For service, not for mirth or song. 
With death forever standing by, 

They must be well prepared to die— 
Nor was it just some custom odd; 


They gave their Sabbath days to God. 
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Religion was a living thing 
courage, and of strength the spring. 
Who breaks to grain the virgin eart 


Needs more than pleasant ways and mirth. 


Who braves a winter, cold and long, 


Needs more than laughter, dance and song; 


Who builds a nation of the free, 
God-fearing first of all must be. 
ho dares his all, for truth and right, 


Needs simple faith and simple might. 
And so the old New England grew, 


That we might laugh life's journey through. 


The long, still Sabbaths are no more; 
The bitter need for them is o'er, 

But, here and there, in Boston stays 
Some token of its earlier days— 
Some simple sign, well understood, 
That life is real and God is good, 
With, here and there, a custom which 
Brings back our heritage so rich 

In courage and devotion true 

As to inspire us all anew— 

For out of old New England came 


The nation we so proudly claim. 


And we are safe and free today, 
And we may dance and jest and play— 
For life no longer needs or asks 
Such stern devotion to its tasks. 
Yet what is best in us came down 
From those of old in Boston town. 
hen we are holding fast to truth, 
And keeping faith with unborn youth— 
hen we to keep our standards high 
Will put our selfish pleasures by— 
We then display to God and man 
The training of the Puritan. 
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Shirley had been very quiet 
during the last hour. Dusk 
was falling and the prairie 


seemed to overawe her. 


His little pipedream was over. And the sooner he got 
back to earth, which in this case meant a two room 
shack in Saskatchewan, the better for all concerned. 

For Saskatchewan seemed a long way off to Peter as he sat 
on his lonely midnight bench in Central Park. Old Pop Iffley 
just about that time would be knocking out his pipe and banking 
the fire and turning in, turning in on the wall bunk that always 
made its owner think of a cell bed in San Quentin. But it wasa 
homey little wickyup, that ranch shack of Peter’s, and he’d been 
a fool to come away from it. He’d been a double-dyed fool for 
leaving it in the manner he did, with vanity in his heart and his 
grain money in his pocket and his foolish boast to the old sod- 
buster: “Yep, Pop, I’m going to New York. I’m going to 
New York to get mea wife. I’m going back to the old town and 
set her a-blaze. And while she’s still burning I’m going to pick 
me a city chicken and pack her out here to the lone prair-ree!”’ 

He stirred on his bench as he remembered the old sourdough’s 
shrug of disapproval. For Slade, after all, was going back 
empty handed. Pop Iffley had been right. All the city wants of 
you is your money. Nor was this picking of downy plumed 
chickens the easy job it had looked from the prairie wastes of 
Saskatchewan. 

So slowly but surely Slade began to waken to the truth. It 
dawned on him that he was nothing but a tourist, a visitor, a 
wanderer from “out there,” a rube and a hay tosser lost in the 
city which had long since forgotten him. There in the quietness 
of Central Park he felt his first pang of homesickness. 

His eye was a morose one as he watched the taxi that drifted 
past him. Then the prairie squint deepened about that eye, 
for clearly from the slowing taxicab he heard the repeated shrill 
call of a woman. It struck him as odd, those frantic short 
screams in a setting so quiet. But otherwise they did not 


greatly disturb him. He had learned his grim lesson, since 


ETER SLADE felt it was about time for him to wake up. 


The 


oy Arthur Stringer 


Author of “The Prairie Wife,’ “The Wire-Tappers,” etc. 


coming to the city, as to the final expediency of always attending 
strictly to his own affairs. 

Yet he started to his feet a moment later, for he saw a girl 
throw herself out of the suddenly opened door of the cab. And 
even then he might have hesitated. But he saw emerge, after 
the girl, a plump, large figure in a fur overcoat. And it was 
obvious that this second figure was doing its best, much against 
the wishes of the lady in question, to stop her flight and force her 
return to the taxicab. 

But the girl broke away from her captor. She ran, a flurry of 
finery, straight toward the waiting Slade, who held out his arm 
ceremoniously very much as though he had been stationed there 
to receive her. She caught at this arm frantically just as the 
fur-coated figure caught at her own extended arm. And there, 
for a moment, the three stood speechless, arrested in a triangle 
of singular intentness. 

“You come back with me,” said the thick voice of the man in 
the fur coat. 

“T won’t,” panted the girl, crowding closer in under Slade’s 
wide shoulder. 

“Wait!” barked Slade as the heavy man renewed his grip on 
the girl’s arm. But the man in question had no intention of 
waiting. 

“You cut out this fit throwin’ and get back in your cab,” he 
repeated as he tugged at the shrinking girl. 

“Make him keep his hands off me,” she cried out, turning @ 
genuinely terrified face up to Slade. Whereupon Slade, still a 
trifle mystified, commanded the other man to stand back 
Instead of doing so, however, the other man made a move to 
bunt the lighter figure unceremoniously aside. And this put an 
end to all hesitation on Slade’s part. 
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Illustrations by 


Dean Cornwell 


He swung for the thick jaw above the furred coat collar at 
the same moment that he wheeled about. The thick head 
jerked back with the force of the impact, and Slade kept the 
man from falling by catching at his collar. Still holding him in 
that way, he shook the fur-coated man from side to side like an 
Airedale shaking a doormat. He even took a black joy in making 
his corpulent captive dance from side to side with singular agility 
as he led him out to the waiting taxicab. 

“Get in,” he commanded, a little breathless from his efforts. 
Since his enemy betrayed no immediate intention of doing what 
he had been told to do, Slade promptly swung him off his feet, 
shouldered him like a sack of grain, and tossed him neatly in 
through the open door. 

“Now be on your way,” he said to the driver, who had sat 
—* all the encounter as impassive as a penguin on a shore 
rock. 

Slade stood watching as the engine started up. He stood there 
with his eyes narrowed as the car moved forward and its rocking 
about a turnin the driveway. Then he went back 

0 the girl. 

“What started this thing, anyway?” he inquired as he noticed 
how small and defenseless she looked in the uncertain light. 

That musher wanted to get fresh with me,” she retorted. 
And he stood disappointed, in some way, by both her actual 
words and the manner of their delivery. 

What made him do that?” he asked almost indifferently, 
wondering why the situation should so abruptly key itself down 
to the commonplace. 

Me fatal beauty, I s’pose,” was her half flippant retort, 
resenting as she did his parade of indifference. Yet she was 
appealing enough to the eye, he saw as he stared down at her, 


with her overgaudy blue and gold cloak drawn close about her 
small body. 

“Are you an actress?” something prompted him to ask. 

Her laugh was both brief and curt. 

“A rotten one,’”’ she offhandedly admitted. And he winced 
at the adjective, unfamilar as he was with stage vernacular. 

“What are you acting in?” he asked, awakening for the first 
time to the strangeness of this midnight encounter which was 
giving him the right to crossexamine a yellow-haired girl in a 
sky-blue cloak. 

“Nothing,”’ was her answer. ‘You just crabbed my chances.” 

“T did?” he demanded, again vaguely disheartened by some 
vague tinge of impropriety in her language. 

“That old Johnnie you just jolted down was our backer,” 
she explained. “So it’s Hope Alley for little me again!” 

“Hope Alley?” he inquired, not understanding her. 

“Yep, job hunting, roosting on the office bench until your turn 
for a throw down comes next.” 

He wondered why her voice hurt him, just as he wondered 
why he liked talking to her. 

“Are they so hard to get,” he asked, “those jobs?” 

There was a touch of forlornness in her short laugh. 

“About as hard as pickin’ diamond horseshoes off the trolley 
routes,” she told him. 

“But what,” he persisted, “will you do?” 

She did not answer for a moment, since they had to stop and 
step back to let a closed car sweep past them on Fifty-Ninth 
Street. He felt her hand on his arm as she dodged back. It 
gave him a novel and an altogether disproportionate sense of 
guardianship. 

“What will you do?” he repeated. 
“Search me,” she said with unexpected solemnity. 
They walked on in silence for several minutes. It would have 
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to end sometime, he knew, yet he dreaded the thought of its 
ending. She seemed very small as she tagged along beside him. 
She even made him think of a bluebird, as something warm and 
delicate and colorful, as something very easily hurt and easily 
crushed. 

“Why not come with me?” he suddenly asked her. 

“Can it, kiddo, can it!” she said with listless weariness. 

“Why should it bore you?” he demanded, slightly crestfallen. 

“That old stuff always gives me a tired feeling,”’ her small flat 
voice retorted. 

“Have so many men asked you that?” 

“The woods is full of them,” she said with her protective 
flippancy. And he found the narrow little byways of her mind 
puzzling him very much as.the tangled streets of her city’s China- 
town had once puzzled him. 

“Have any of them wanted to marry you?” he surprised him- 
self by inquiring. 

“They certainly put up a big front so long as the back-away’s 
within reach.” 

“You mean they weren’t usually sincere?” 

“Those chasers never are.” And again he winced at her 
language. He looked down at her. She seemed like a toy, a 
slightly battered doll in faded blue. 

I am,” he proclaimed. 

Something in his voice struck her silent for a moment. She 
inspected him with a quick and searching side glance. 

“Don’t kid yourself,” she said with her mirthless little laugh. 

“Listen,” he found himself telling her. “I’m up against it. 
About the same as you are. Only in a different way. It seems 
to me we—we could kind of make life easier for each other.” 

She fixed him with her alert young eye. 

“Say, kid, please don’t pull that soft stuff!” 
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“Because that’s when 
you re quitting,” said 
Slade, hoping for some 
open show of opposition. 


Well 


“But you acknowledged it didn’t—didn’t look like very plain 
sailing ahead for you, didn’t you?” ‘ 

“It looks like a long hard winter,” she said. She said it sol- 
emnly enough, although she could still make it sound humorous, 

“Then why not do what I said—come with me?” 

Again she swept him with her quick look of appraisal. 

“But what would you do wit’ me?” she demanded. 

“We'd go down to the City Hall in the morning and get mar- 
ried. Then we’d catch the Montreal Express and start for 
Saskatchewan.” 

“And what’d we do there?” she inquired with an utter absence 
of enthusiasm. 

“We'd go out to my ranch,” he told her, with a small tingle 
along his spine in spite of himself. 

“And what’d we do on your ranch?” she went on with a faint 
dreaminess in her flat voice. 

“Be a couple of hay tossers together,” he told her, doing his 
best to key his words down to her level. ‘Keep warm in a two 
room shack and wait for spring and watch the prairie turn green 
and get to work again along with the other rubes.” 

She took a deep breath. 

“Gee, honey, have a heart! Don’t start kiddin’ a down-and- 
outer at this hour o’ the night!” 

“Do I look as though I didn’t mean it?” he demanded. And 
without quite knowing it they came to a stop under a street lamp. 

That gave the girl her first chance of really studying his face. 
This she did impersonally but none the less intently, until he 
flushed a little under the closeness of her scrutiny. But the 
flippancy had slipped from her voice when she spoke again. 

“You don’t know me,” she asserted. 

“Well, you don’t know me,” he retorted. 
offer and it stands.” 

“Then say it all over again, and say it slow.” 

He said it all over again and with the utmost deliberateness 
of which he was capable. 

“Let me get you right on this,” she finally said. “You're 
alone in a two room shack out on the prairie. You can make 
enough to keep it going. But you want a woman for a sort 0’ 
one ring cabaret out there to keep you amused.” 

“You can put it that way if you want to,” he admitted, de 
clining to emotionalize a situation which she seemed to féel 
demanded emotion. ‘But I’ve said, remember, that I’d marry 
you.” 

“But s’posing I wouldn’t be much use to you 

“It would be up to me to make 
you that,” he told her. 

“But s’posing I—s’posing some 
day I should ask for more’n you'te 
giving me?” 

“People who know me have never 
called me a piker.” 

“And amusing people at twent¥= 
odd bones a week has been my 
life work,” she said as much to her- 
self as to her companion. Then 
she murmured as they moved on 
again: ““Two thousand miles from 
Broadway, and the co-bossies t0 
page, and the cackle berries @ 
gather, and the woolly lambs to 
gambol on the green with! Geel!” 
a home,” he added with severity. 

“A home of me own,” she repeated with 
a cluck of rapture which he thought at first 
io be half derisive. 

“A home of our own,” he corrected. 

She stopped short at that with an unex 
pected and what impressed him as almost 4 
pathetic little gesture of surrender. She looked 
up at him with a momentary luminous light in her sagacious 
young eyes, which, he saw, were a much deeper blue than. her 
wrap. 

“Lead me to it, kid!” she said with her short and solemn laugh. 


II 


Ir wasn’t until he had left New York well behind him that 
Slade entertained any doubts as to the wisdom of marmage 
by impulse. Wives, after all, weren’t the sort of things to be 
picked up on the street corners like morning papers. For# 
paper, when you’d looked it over, could be thrown aside. B 
an oddly self-contained and enigmatic young woman sittiNg 


“But I’ve made my 
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beside you in a dining car was something to carry your thoughts 
on to the troubled future. 

Yet it was mystification more than remorse that had taken 
possession of Slade. He nursed none of the regrets of the young 
blood who, in his cups, finds himself linked to a lady quite outside 
his own circle. It may have been as abrupt as a collision, that 
marriage, but it had in a way been an altogether coldblooded 
bargain entered into by two sane and sober persons forlornly 
alone in a none too friendly world. And there was no doubt as 
to the authenticity of the hurried and businesslike ceremony 
which had tied them legally together, even if circumstances 
united to give the affair an atmosphere of the illicit. He 
hadn’t even known that his wife’s name was the child- 

| Sounding one of Shirley Hurley until it came to 


cried Shirley.. 


making out the necessary forms before the City Hall officials. 

But the ceremony had made them one in the eyes of the 
law. It had delivered into his hands this young person with 
the undivulging eyes, this young person in slightly thread- 
bare finery who had looked up at him so questioningly as, the 
ceremony completed, they stepped out into the exacting hard 
light of City Hall Park. She seemed to be demanding something 
which he stood unable to deliver. He even felt, with a vague 
stab of pain at his own inadequacies, that he should have brought 
along flowers for such an occasion. Or he should have kissed 
his bride, as most men do at such a time. And it may have been 
a mistake, he began to feel, making their departure from the city 
such a hurried one that it took on the undignified aspects of a 


flight. 
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Shirley herself, as the 
distance between them 
and New York widened, 
seemed to withdraw 
more into her shell. She 
was not to prove, as he 
had half expected and 
half feared, the light 
hearted humorist who 
could laugh all things 
down to the plane of the 
trivial. She was even 
capable of wrapping 
herself in a cloak of shy- 
ness which he had not 
looked for in her sup- 
posedly meager ward- 
robe. She took her 
stand, after that first 
disquieting moment in 
City Hall Park, and 
stuck toit. She did not 
make the mistake of 
betraying solar warmth 
where only lunar light 
had been asked for. 
When he inquired at the 
end of their first half 
day out how she liked 
traveling, she merely 
said that it seemed like 
“trouping” again. 
When, still later, he 
questioned her as to the 
possibility of getting 
homesick for the city, 
she told him she wasn’t 
worrying about that 
since you only get home- 
sick for places where 
you’ve been happy. 
This, in turn, set him to 
thinking about the home 
to which he was taking 
the girl with the wonder- 
ing cool eyes. And the 
more he thought about 
it the more disturbed he 
became on the matter 
of its possible deficien- 
cies. 

It even prompted him 
to leave her for a day in 
the little wooden hotel 
at Elkville and go on 
alone to the ranch, 
where he promptly and 
unceremoniously turned 
Pop Iffley out, where he 
washed and swept and 
cleaned like the expe- 
rienced ‘“batcher” he 
was, where he baked 
bread and roasted mal- 
lard from his barrel of 
frozen wild duck. Then, 
after a long and troubled 
stare about to make 
sure everything was shipshape, he went back for his wife. 

He went back in a Bain wagon half filled with straw and mud- 
splattered buffalo robes, regretting as he went that there was not 
snow enough for sleighing and wondering what he’d ever do with 
a woman if she caught cold and got sick on his hands. In the 
matter of horses, he knew, the situation was simpler; when they 
broke a leg and got helpless you mercifully shot them. But 
women, of course, were different. 

But Shirley, for all her air of frailness, gave no promise of 
getting sick on his hands. She stood the long trip out over the 
rough trail much better than he had expected, protesting with 
serious grimaces that she was hungry enough to eat dead cat. 
Yet he waited with an anxiety which he found it impossible to 
keep down for her verdict on the home into which he was bringing 


“Come here and show some affection,” commanded Saskatoon Culbert just as Shirley 


her. He even made her sit out in the wagon box with the buffalo 
robes around her until he touched a match to the laid fire and got 
the lamps lighted, for dusk was falling by the time they reached 
the shack. She had been very quiet during the last hour of the 
drive. The prairie seemed to overawe her. “Hully get, 
brother,” she had said with a little sigh, “this world must be 
bigger’n the Hippodrome stage!” And as she stared about his 
barbwired acres, more like a farm than a ranch, she conf 
with a little laugh, “I was nutty enough to think it was going 
be like one o’ those near westerns out of the movies!” 

Yet she smiled perceptibly when she stepped through the door 
and looked about the shack as Slade stood looking intently 
at her. 

“What a cutey!” she cried out with real feeling. And Slade 
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felt sufficiently rewarded even before she said it again and still 
again as she studied the freshly sheeted wall bunks and the 
orderly shelves for dishes and the home made armchair lined 
with a cinnamon bear skin under his row of books that went 
across the full length of the room. She watched him with 
dreamy admiration in her eyes as he busied himself at the 
essential business of getting supper, at “rustling the grub” as 
she preferred calling it. 

When it was ready, she ate with the honest and uncommuni- 
Cative appetite of a hungry boy. Yet he did not altogether 
resent her silences. He began to detect in her a tendency towards 
Inarticulateness with regard to those things about which 
she felt strongest, a wayward shyness as unexpected in her 
48 a cornflower in a field of oats. He could not rid himself 


caught sight of her husband's rust-stained sombrero rising above the well curbing. 
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of the impression, it 
is true, that she was 
holding back from him 
not only the living 
present but also the 
phantasmal past. He 
felt that she had put 
a fence about some in- 
ner part of her, the same 
as he put fences about 
one of his haystacks. 
Yet if he resented these 
reservations, he found 
himself ready to make 
excuses for them. It 
was a new world to her, 
remembered, as he 
heard her small cry of 
wonder at the discovery 
that there was no run- 
ning water in the house. 
“Where do you get 
it?”’ she demanded with 
a nod towards the gal- 
vanized pailon the table. 
“From a well,” he 
explained. ‘One I dug 
with my own hands— 
and a mighty good one.” 
That seemed to show 
him how diverse had 
been their paths. And 
neither of them, he re- 
minded himself, was 
“teambroke” as_ yet, 
and traveling in double 
harness was something 
not mastered in a day. 
And the girl was tired, 
dog tired, after so much 
traveling, as he could 
see by the violet shad- 
ows under her eyes. 
Yet he knew, as she 
roused herself and said 
with a careless small 
stretch that she was 
going to turn in, that 
something was missing. 
Just what it was he 
couldn’t quite say. She 
was still secretly remote 
to him, still lunar in- 
stead of solar, for all the 
compelling intimacies of 
awickyupwhere she had 
to undress and creep in- 
to a wall bunk not ten 
paces away from him. 
He busied himself, as 
she did this, with the 
familiar task of washing 
up the supper things, 
keeping his back turned 
until he heard her luxu- 
rious sigh of weariness 
as she sank into the 
narrow mattress of wild- 
duck feathers. Yet it surprised him when he found the 
courage to look at her, to see that her eyes were open and 
were following his movements about the room. He was 
prompted, for a moment, to go over and kneel beside her bunk 
and ask her in as steady a voice as he could if she was glad 
to be home. 

But something held him back. Her eyes had given him no 
semaphoric message that the road was open for any such advance. 
There was much about her that he didn’t understand. There 
was all her past that lay a closed book to him. Women of that 
kind necessarily had a past. And it hurt him immeasurably 
to think that it must have been crowded and high colored com- 

red with the life into which she was permitting him to lead 
heat Yet that had been a part of the compact—each had taken 
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the other on credit. And he was willing to wait. Perhaps, 
later on, she would be willing to talk, to take down the wall 
about her. 

But the primary fact of her presence there was not to be over- 
looked. He was a man; and she was the woman he had taken 
as mate. The significance of that crept over him early the next 
morning as he lay staring at the wall bunk wherein Pop Iffley 
was once wont to repose and smoke “‘Canada hunk.”’ Now, how- 
ever, it held a woman. He could see her pale hair on the pillow- 
case which he had washed with his own hands. He could see 
the side twist of her hips as she slept under the vivid reds and 
blues of the familiar old Navajo blanket which had once looked so 
commonplace to him. He could see the satin smooth whiteness 
of one thin shoulder, as pointed as a saddlehorn. He could see 
the misty blue shadows about her closed eyes and the misty rose 
of her parted lips, breathing as placidly as a child’s. 

Whatever she may have been she was not afraid of him. She 
had surrendered herself to his keeping without regret and with- 
out worry. That, he felt, implied that she nursed a secret con- 
fidence in him. And the thought of her there, threw a warmer 
coloring along the arid backgrounds of his life, like wine-glow 
along the peaks of the Rockies. 


Hil 


For three days Slade with blithe sobriety went through his 
accustomed tasks as a housekeeper. Then the girl from the city, 
emerging from her mood of quiescence, stopped him. 

“This thing isn’t breaking right,” she said, finding it hard to 
meet hiseye. “But if I’ve fallen down on the cabaret side of the 
business I guess it’s up to me to make good on the other.” 

“What other?” he asked, draining the potato water for his 
bi-weekly batch of bread. 

“The house running side that other women do,” she explained. 
“T wasn’t brought up like those other women and there’s quite 
a little bunch o’ things I’ve got to learn. But I want to learn. 
And I’m going to learn, if you’ll put me wise.”’ She turned from 
the big deal table to the row of books on the other side of the 
room with a wistful look in her eye. ‘And there’s these other 
things I’d like to get wise to, too, things I can talk to you about 
after we’ve hung up the dishpan and put the dog out.” 

This surprised him a little, but he kept down to her plane of 
the casual, 

“All right,” he said as he clamped his battered old breadmixer 
to the table edge. ‘“‘So let’s see what we can do with the staff of 
life.” 

He showed her how to sift flour into the mixer as he turned 
the handle. And it seemed very pleasant, explaining to her 
untutored mind the intricacies of bread making and how to mold 
the loaves and lard the pans and rescue them from the range oven 
when the upper crust was a beechnut brown. He found the 
time, during the weeks that followed, to teach her many other 
things, for winter with the farmer of the Northwest is a period of 
comparative leisure. 

And he was the prey of ghostly regrets when he found her 
versed in all such domestic lore sufficiently to pioneer along lines 
of her own, demanding as she did a cook book and then a real 
rolling pin instead of an empty rye bottle, even suggesting new 
tinware and muslin for fresh window drapes. She had from the 
first been adept enough with a needle, though Slade was pleas- 
antly surprised when she explained how much more she could 
do with a sewing machine, if she had one, and how she 
really ought to make herself more sensible clothes for a 
hay tosser’s wife. 

So he hitched a team to the sleigh, for the jaw of winter was 
firm set on the bone of the north country by this time, and went 
off to the nearest town, where he bought an incredible amount of 
kitchenware and cotton and woolen material for this compli- 
cating factor in life known as Woman. He even made the 
measure a full one by the purchaseofa warmifsomewhat appalling 
dressing gown faced with cerise silk together with a pair of car- 
dinal felt Juliets fringed with dyed rabbit skin. And at the last, 
remembering that Shirley had confessed the one thing she missed 
was music, he made his day complete by including in his sleigh 
load a talking machine and half a dozen of the newer records. 

It was dark by the time he got home, and he found it hard to 
decipher the odd tangle of elation and impatience which took 
possession of him as he caught sight of the smoke going up straight 
as a fir tree from his shack chimney and the welcoming glow of 
light which streamed out through the windows. He could even 
see Shirley stooping over the cook stove. And his heart skipped 
a beat as he wondered how she would greet him. 


She came to the door as dutifully as a maid might and swung 
it wide as he entered with his arms full. But that was all. 
A touch of color crept into her cheeks a little later when she saw 
the Juliets and the dressing gown. She thanked him for them 
quietly, but he found his spirits dampened as he went back to the 
sleigh for the talking machine. He put it down in one corner 
of the room without speaking. She studied it for a full minute 
and then moved her head from side to side. 

It wasn’t until they were eating their supper that she said to 
him, with a glance over her shoulder towards the instrument: 
‘Honest, captain, you oughtn’t to blow in your money for things 
like that.” 

“Do you suppose a music machine like that is going to break 
this family?” he demanded. 

, “You wouldn’t’ve done it,”’ she protested, “if it hadn’t been 
or me.” 

He put down his knife and fork and sat staring into her face. 
It had rounded out in a mysterious manner during the last few 
weeks, and the shadows had vanished from under her eyes. The 
way in which her air of fragility had evaporated, in fact, more 
than once suggested to him that for a longer time than either of 
them suspected she had been suffering from underfeeding. 

“Have you any idea of what the man you married is worth?” 
he asked, wondering why she should be unwilling to meet his 
eye. 

“A true artist,” she rather surprised him by quietly replying, 
“never counts up the house!” 

He thought over that for a long time. But the more he 
thought over it the more uncertain he became as to its signifi- 
cance. There was small doubt, however, as to the change 
which the phonograph brought about in the life of Shirley herself. 
She had been lonesome, she reluctantly admitted, for music of 
some kind. And once, when he came unexpectedly in from 
doing his chores, he found the chairs pushed back against the 
wall and his wife soberly fox trotting to the sounds of a dance 
record. She stopped abruptly when she saw him watching her, 
her color deepening a trifle as she bent over the instrument to 
switch it off.” 

Trivial as it seemed, it stirred him unpleasantly, reminding 
him that he was no longer a young man, that he had taken for 
a mate a youthful being with spirits more ebullient than his own. 
And it was then that he suggested they give two or three hours 
every night to the pursuit of that knowledge which Shirley had 
already asked for. 

So night by night through the long winter they read and 
studied together. He nursed a secret yet stubborn desire to 
tame her, though he found it no easy matter to define in just 
what this taming process should consist. But he found it 
pleasant enough to sit at one end of the table with his pipe while 
she sat at the other end with her sewing, plying him with her 
interminable and childlike questions as to her mother tongue 
and its usage and the grading of wheat and the population of 
China and the seaports of the Pacific. And she in turn seemed 
contented enough, though he could not rid himself of the con- 
viction that something was missing, that something essential 
was dolorously absent from their overquiet days. For they 
were alone, he and this uncomprehended person he had brought 
into his home, as alone as though they were dwelling together 
on a desert island in mid-Atlantic. The weeks slipped away, the 
days lengthened, and the sun grew warmer in the south window 
tg Shirley so valiantly kept Slade’s two potted geraniums 
alive. 


But Slade, in a way, dreaded the coming of Spring. For with — 


it, he knew, would come certain disturbing factors. He would 
have to have help on his farm. He wanted his grain put in 
early and put in right this season. He now wanted full returns 
from his land, for money meant more to him than in the old 
= And that implied bringing an outsider into his home 
circle. 

He found it hard to explain the situation to Shirley. He told 
her he hated the thought of turning her into a grub rustler for 
a couple of mud covered clodhoppers. But the season had the 
trick of coming on with a rush. And the more time they could 
give the seeding the better the results. 

“It’s all the same to me,” said Shirley. “I don’t want to pose 
as a squaw man in petticoats. So watch me rustle!” 

“Help, out here, always eats with the family,” he pointed out. 

“All right,” she said indifferently, though he wondered why 
her color should deepen. He sat smoking for some time. 

“T’ll build’ a bunkhouse outside,” he finally announced, 
“where our hired man can sleep.” 

She looked at him but said nothing. (Continued on page 153) 
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Matrimony? 


by Beatrice Fairfax 


66S that what I think of marriage? Things have come to 


a pretty pass!” 
The conversation was my own. Me to myself. No 
one heard me. 

The scene was an Authors’ League luncheon. The persons 
of a drama were Mr. Best Seller and the previously mentioned 
myself. 

He astonished his world five years ago by marrying a girl as 
lovely and alluring as one of his own heroines. The Best Sellers 
established themselves in the green-swarded simplicity of a ram- 
bling country mansion far removed from the Broadway scenes of 
the novels of Mr. B. S. Happiness and two children followed. 

And then Mr. Best Seller came to an Authors’ League luncheon 
without his beautiful wife. I started to ask about Mrs. Best 
Seller. But tricksy memory reminded me that I hadn’t seen the 
Best Sellers anywhere in a group of two for months. 

I didn’t dare inquire for the Other Half. 

Now when a woman who has the daily evidence of hundreds 
of letters to prove to her that love and romance are still absorb- 
Ing questions is actually afraid to inquire about a man’s absent 
wife, it is high time she spoke out in meeting on the subject of 
wives and husbands and the matrimonial tie which is supposed 
to make them one. 


Whats the Matter 


It happens that the Best 
— are an happy 
couple. But thefriendwho 
assured me of this added: 

“At all events they are 
perfectly happy now. But 
I’m not guaranteeing. You 
never can tell nowadays.” 

Business of shrugging 
shoulders. More business 
of smiling with resigned 
cynicism. 

And this appears to sum 
up our modern attitude to- 
ward the institution once called “Holy.” If that’s what we 
think of marriage, things have indeed come to a pretty pass! 

Is there something the matter with us of 1922? Or is there 
something the matter with marriage? 

Most stories aren’t any better for being true. But science 
has to deal with facts and so does business. And marriage 
certainly is a business—and might do well to become a science. 

At a recent banquet a famous publisher spoke regretfully of a 
writer who had once dashed off a novel a year. ca hae 


Beatrice Fairfax'’s record mail 
is 1,612 letters in two days. 


Her New York mail alone now 
averages 100 letters a day. 
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30 What’s the Matter With Matrimony? 


“She’s married now,” he said almost bitterly. “And she 
isn’t writing a thing worth talking about. I can’t figure it out. 
Maybe the stuff she did was only a flash in the pan. Maybe 
she’s swamped in happiness. But it looks to me as if the hum- 
drum life she leads on an up-state farm is stifling her gift of 
expression——” 

And then a smiling woman flung across the table: 

“But in the past eight years I’ve produced three human 
documents, besides two between board covers.” 

Now that woman, I’d say, has a fairly clear conception of 
marriage in its relation to life—and literature. She’s due for a 
big novel some day—one based on life itself. 

But have most of us feminine persons in this year of grace 
1922 and this land of freedom the United States of America 
anything beyond the fairy tale view of marriage? Don’t we 
expect to wind up the machinery of romance once and for all 
and then have it develop perpetual motion? 

I’m going to offer you here a glimpse of some of the human 
documents I have been permitted to read, and a few of the con- 
clusions to which I have been forced to come. Naturally I shall 
disguise every case to make a guessing contest impossible for 
even the next door neighbors of our shining examples. 

There is Lucy. 

Frank married her twenty years ago because he loved her. 
A year ago he left her for and with a young woman I branded as 
a love pirate when Lucy came to me with the story of her ruined 
life. And so I went to Frank to persuade him to take a sane 
view of his duty as a husband and a citizen. 

“Do you know why I left my wife?” he asked me with a sim- 
plicity I found myself labeling as brazen. 

“Do you want to tell me?” 

“T’ve got to tell some one!”’ the man replied wearily. “Maybe 
you'll judge me fairly in spite of your tendency to see always the 
woman’s side of it. I was twenty-five when I married Lucy. 
She was twenty. In two decades I’ve grown to be a man of 
forty-five. But Lucy 


bed and dancing teachers and shopping expeditions and beauty 
doctors. Everything to keep her skin fresh and nothing to 
make her mind mature enough to keep step with a mature 
man’s aspirations.” 

_ “She was trying to give you what she had been trained to 
think you wanted,” I ventured slowly. 

“She offered me a flawless body. But I wanted mind and 
spirit, too. I needed a companion. I’ve got her now. I won’t 
go back to that doll’s house, I tell you——”’ 

“But will you let your children grow up there?” I demanded. 
Frank went back. In the last analysis he couldn’t trust his 
boy and girl to the guardianship to which the law must have 
given them. The world says Lucy is a wonderful woman to 
forgive so much—and it adds that if Frank’s hair is gray, he 
deserves a worse brand than that. 


I’m not presuming to judge. Lucy isn’t responsible for the 


training which gave her so tawdry a sense of values concerning 
what marriage and her husband wanted from her. That goes 
back to the generation before us—the generation which denied 
facts in youth’s curriculum and offered polite fairy tales instead. 
But how would Lucy have trained her boy and girl for 
marriage? 

The case of Lucy and Frank is an individual proposition. 
But it has a fairly general application—and circulation! 

The converse of it came to me in a letter from a far western 
state. This is the story it told: 

Helen Jones married Harvey Smith because she thought him 
her fairy prince. She found him a man absorbed in his own 
career and utterly indifferent to anything about his home except 
its warmth, comfort and prompt service of good meals. 


I’m old at forty (wrote Helen Jones Smith). And Harvey is 
young and vital at forty-eight. He works on schedule. For 
years I never knew when a croupy or teething baby wasn’t going 
to keep me up all night. Harvey could sleep through the wake- 
ful hours when it was nothing more than my “motherly duty” to 

: watch and wait. Today Harvey doesn’t know 
whether there’s a maid in the kitchen or wheth- 


has declined to be any- 
thing but the glowing 
twenty that won me.” 
“You have two chil- 
dren,” I protested. 
“Don’t you owe your 
boy and your girl an 
ideal or two?” 
“Bosh!” scoffed the 
man. “How can Lu- 
cille and Franklin get 
any ideals watching 
me stalk in and out of 
Lucy’s doll house? I 
go mad with loneliness 
in my own home. For 
fifteen years Lucy 
hasn’t shared one 
thing with me that 
was more vital than a 
dividend check or a 
heart of lettuce. She 
has farmed out every 
job through which she 
might have grown. 
Nurses and govern- 
esses and tutors for 
the children. A house- 
keeper to superintend 
the servants. Week- 
enders at our country 
place to save her the 
exertion of playing 
golf or tennis or swim- 
ming with me. A din- 
ner or dance or bridge 
every night in town to 


papers. 


“Write to Beatrice Fairfax.” 


boon. 


Some Facts About 
Beatrice Fairfax 


O ONE in all the world has had so many 
marital troubles confided to her as has 
Beatrice Fairfax, who answers the queries of 
lovers—and lovelorn—for a great many news- 


Girls between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
two write most frequently for advice. Then they 
seem to be able to take care of themselves until 
they are about thirty-five. The man of thirty 1s 
more likely to write than the youth of twenty. 


The funny or “kidding” letter is not frequent. 
But the tragic, the hopeless, the lonely letters are 
numerous. Loneliness and a failure to get on 
with parents are almost as impelling causes for 
writing as 1s the unhappy love affair. 


The proportion of unhappy married women 
who write for advice 1s double that of the men. 
The married and the single, however, are almost 
equal in numbers in the correspondence. 


To thousands 
upon thousands of men and women and boys and 
girls this suggestion has been nothing short of a 


er I’ve cooked and scrubbed, mended, cleaned 
and taken care of the children. But you bet 
he does know it if the roast isoverdone. You 
can’t think how humdrum it all is. I have 
enough money, a good home, three darling chil- 
dren—and a desperate feeling that life is run- 
ning away from me before I’ve had a chance 
to live it. And I’m going mad. There isn’t 
any other man. But I’m going away to a big 
city and if I happen to meet a Real Man there 
—who knows? I’vea right to something. I 
can’t live my children’s lives for them. My 
husband won’t live mine with me in any satis- 
fying sense of the word. So I’m going off and 
do my own living before it’s too late. 

All I could do was to persuade Helen Jones 
Smith to modify her experiment. She an- 
nounced presently to her family that she was 
departing on a two weeks’ vacation. 

“From what?” they chorused. 

“From being a wife and mother,” she re- 
plied serenely. 

And off she went to a charming and com- 
pletely chaperoned woman’s club in a town a 
day’s journey distant. Theaters, shopping 
trips, luncheons and all the pleasant entertain- 
ments heraffiliations of almost forgottencollege 
days brought her gave the vacationist two 
weeks of the “‘something different’’she craved. 

At the fortnight’s end she went home to a 
place of sixes and sevens. She straightened it 
out. Six months later she departed again, 
leaving behind her a bemused and desperate 
family.The other day she sent me a letter 
which remarked among other things: 

It’s two years since I started taking short 
vacations from marriage. I’d have quit it per- 
manently if you hadn’t persuaded me to try 


save her the trouble of 
amusing me. I’ve i 
never been able to talk over one of my business problems with 
her. I went away with the woman who has shared my mental 
life for years. She was my secretary. She is my—everything.” 
“Perhaps Lucy was as lonely as you. Perhaps she longed to 
have you offer her something in place of the froth——” 
“More bosh!” interrupted the man bitterly. “Lucy’s life is 
crowded. She fills it with facial massages and breakfasts in 


“rest periods.”’ Things aren’t so very different 
at home. But they don’t bother me now. 
know I can get out once in a while. And since I’m not caged or 
imprisoned, I’ve lost all tendency to whimper or to lie down 
on the job. And because they miss me when I’m gone—they 
appreciate me when I’m there. 


Which forces me to a bit of generalization. . 
Women today, in spite of having college educations, the vote 
and the respect of the community when they go into it to eam 
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Beatrice Fairfax receives her letters from all over the world—even from the Philippines and Manchuria. 


a living, must continue to darn the stockings and bear the 
children. Men still fight the wars, run the railroads and repre- 
sent the nations at peace conferences and in blast furnaces and 
coal mines. 

Biology persists in differentiating the feminine from the 
masculine portion of our world. 

Although there are men decorators and chefs and dressmakers, 
the business of combining chintz curtains and apple pies into 
the something known as “a home” requires the feminine touch. 

Man wants a home. When a woman insists on a hotel apart- 
ment or a room in a boarding house, the average normal man 
feels that marriage has cheated him. 

We are living an existence in which social and economic 
pressure have a great deal to do with blood pressure. Heart 
throbs must be regulated to the tempo of salaries. We cannot 
avoid the landlord, the butcher—or the crowd. 

Most marriages are managed on a basis of having the husband 
earn the wherewithal to meet the butcher and the landlord 
unashamed, while the wife has as her field of endeavor the home, 
5 _— and the social existence represented by the crowd 
ail about. 

Yet in the human documents which come to me two cries of 
complaint are ever going up: 

“My wife doesn’t know how to run a home. 
gant that she’s swamping me with debts.” 

“My husband is absorbed in business. He doesn’t care about 
another thing. He doesn’t notice what I wear or how I look, 
or care what I want to do.” 

Sounds as if wegrown-ups were alot of selfish “spoiled children,” 
doesn’t it? Suggests that “one flesh and one spirit” means very 
little, and that the doctrine of individualism has run amuck. 

I wonder why more of us do not remember that one human 
Soul cannot possess another. And if the human soul cannot be 
Possessed, neither can it be starved. A marriage without 
sympathy and companionship has no better chance than a ship 
Without a pilot has in a fog off the Grand Banks. 

tae day brings me a letter almost duplicating this of young 
er: 


She’s so extrava- 


Ellen would not care if I were one of those wooden Indians you 
used to see outside cigar stores, provided I could finance an en- 
joyable evening. She hasn’t the slightest idea that marriage is 
a partnership. I work like a crazy man to get enough money to 
give her the good times and presents she declares all the girls in 
her crowd get from their beaus. And she’s hurt to tears because 
I have to work three evenings a week to keep up with her am- 
bitions . . . Ican’t give her up. Please tell me, do you think she’ll 
change and be willing to sit at home with me evenings after we 
are married? I don’t want to be miserable with Ellen. But I 
can’t stand the misery I’d have to endure without her. 

How can [I tell Peter what he wants to hear when the same 
mail brings me this letter from a girl once presumably an Ellen? 

My husband’s one cry is, “You don’t see me spending money 
on myself!” But I can’t become reconciled to the thought that 
you have to hoard everything for the future. My child has a 
right to a chance in the world. Do you think it makes me happy 
to see the little girls she plays with having music lessons and 
dancing lessons and pretty clothes, while my little girl goes 
without? But when I tell my husband this and mention that a 
lot of couples who started just where we did eight years ago have 
oomaneiles and belong to the country club, he only sighs and 
doesn’t give me the satisfaction of an answer. I believe he thinks 
more of his business than he does of his family. When I tell him 
so, he throws up his hands and says I drive him to working like 

.aslave. But I know he’d rather be down at his office than home 

with us. It’s all an endless circle. 

It’s all a vicious circle. As men make money, women spend 
it—if given a chance—and no training for the marriage part- 
nership. 

As men become absorbed . money making per se, women 
grow restless in the leisure and loneliness affluence has brought 
them. We can’t establish courts of arbitration. But we can 


educate the next generation to a knowledge that the modern 
doctrine of the freedom of the individual does not mean denying 
the other partner a little individuality and elbow-room of 
his own. 

Not long ago at a dinner the man at my right turned suddenly 
and flung at me with almost accusing passion: 

“Look at my wife. She’s glaring at me like a lioness guarding 
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her cubs. And it’s all because I’ve been having a bit of a 
flirtation with the pretty butterfly on my left. By Jove! if a 
man can’t even talk to a girl of twenty without having his wife 
think he’s vamping or vamped, things have come to a pretty 
pass.” 

My own words flung at me out of space! But I had no chance 
to reply, for the man turned back to his butterfly and began 
enjoying himself with a conspicuousness that had something 
of the dogged in it. 

With the coffee and the feminine exodus to the living room 
the man’s wife and sister maneuvered me to a couch and into 
the midst of the little drama whose prelude I’d already observed. 

“You saw my husband’s behavior!” said Mrs. Y. with a verbal 
pounce. “If you were in my. place, would you put up with it?” 

“Put up with having him converse animatedly with his part- 
ner at dinner?” I asked pacifically. 

“Put up with his everlasting philandering!”’ snapped the wife. 

“He doesn’t mean any harm,” explained the sister. ‘He 
never goes—any further. You see, Dick is almost fifty. And 
he was such a fascinating, handsome boy. When he gets a 
pretty débutante to act devoted all through dinner, he has the 
fun of fancying that he’s young and irresistible again.” 

“T don’t want to imagine that I’m young and alluring,” sniffed 
the wife. “What’s the use? Dick’s a grandfather. He might 
remember that, even if he has no respect for my feelings over 
having him make himself conspicuous with a different—flapper 
—at every dinner or dance we go to.” 

The Mr. Dicks of the world are silly old beaus. But the wives 
who stress their folly know as much about the power of suggestion 
as did the Boston mother who, on going off for a day’s shopping 
trip, warned her children solemnly: 

“Now, darlings, don’t put beans up your noses.” 

As youth goes, a great many humans grow restless. They 
long for something to prop up their waning self-confidence. 
With the advent of crow’s feet and scrawny necks there is a 
growing need for admiration—or a good counterfeit thereof. 
And that is about all a Mr. Dick means by his restlessness and 
desire for momentary conquest. 

There is, however, a growing new restlessness rocking the 
whole world to its foundations and suggesting chaos to the 
pessimist who forgets that the simple, warm normality of every- 
day life is not news. 

The happy marriage is not news. Joy and contentment are 
too busy with the beauty of their being to seek publicity. 

The froth of life’s cup rises to the surface. But think what a 
vast body of water swings unceasingly and regularly into ebb 
and flow beneath the foam of breakers and whitecaps we see 
on the ocean. ; 

It isn’t a bad plan to remind ourselves of this when we find 
ourselves growing cynical over the headlines of today’s living. 

A recent report conveys the news that the number of divorces 
in London alone is as great as those in all the rest of England. 

In our own country as well the burden of guilt rests on the cities. 

But the cities are news ridden. The cities leap into action— 
and headlines. Yet there are sneaking vices in the country, 
too, the more terrible, perhaps, for being furtive afd petty and 
condoned by poverty and a horror of having the neighbors know. 
The quiet small town has its quota of bickering and infidelity. 
The country town has city temptations within easy reach and 
its idyllic setting is beginning to be blurred and blotted by the 
very conditions that menace the metropolis. This letter from 
a town of less than three thousand bears a message which comes 
to me daily from village and hamlet as well as from county seats 
and state capitals: 

“Print this if you like,” it says; “it may help some other folks 
who are as big idiots as Virginia and I—were.” 

School day sweethearts, we didn’t marry until I’d “made good” 
as the saying goes. en I was twenty-six and Virginia twenty- 
four, I got an automobile agency for our district. I’d saved a bit 
and was fairly sure of five thousand a year. 

We were married and set up housekeeping in the home town. 
We had a nice little place andacar. Virginia did the work and 
we saved at first. Then we drifted in with the country club 
crowd. We began spending. V° <.aia was the belle of the place. 
She started to trot around with a chap who ought to have been 
making up to some débutante. I was trailing with the wife of a 
man who is on the road for our firm. 

One night when “the other woman” was in my carI had asmash- 
up. I will never walk again. If I hadn’t got mine physically, 
Virginia would have divorced me. I’m sure of that. And I 


deserved it. Only she hadn’t been going so straight either. But 
‘she managed to call off the other woman’s husband. I won’t go 
into the shabby business, for if I said too much our friends would 
recognize us. And though I want to help other young fools like 


us, I don’t want to brand us now that we’re working things out so 
wonderfully. 

For two years Virginia supported us. I had to let her, for I was 
nothing but the shell of aman. She was magnificent in those years, 
With all our poverty and mutual distrust to overcome, and ‘with 
all the shame that tortured me, we began to grow toward a 
happiness I’d never known a thing about when I was hale and 
prospeous and a selfish, pleasure loving smart aleck cur. 

I’m making money now. Writing. Maybe this letter doesn’t 
indicate great ability. But I sell my stuff because it’s got a lot of 
real knowledge of folks to back it. 

There’s a moral to our story all right. And the idle hands stuff 
doesn’t cover it. A sense of responsibility doesn’t, either. It 
looks to me as if we never knew a thing about being partners until 
we had suffered enough to find out that there’s nothing to marriage 
until it’s big enough to meet any situation and square enough to 
see you through. 

I wouldn’t give a cent for a wife who isn’t a partner. And I 
wouldn’t take-a million for Virginia—who is. 


Virginia’s side of it isn’t told. But I wonder if the revelation 
of how near the cliffs she was walking did half as much for her 
as the divine instinct we call ‘‘maternal.”’. 

For when a woman has enough unselfish devotion and gentle 
humor and large selflessness and tender understanding she is 
the ideal “mother.” She remembers that men are boys grown 
up, and that the wife who mothers her man seldom drives him 
out to seek elsewhere the tender understanding we all crave. 

I said that—right out loud—a few days ago. 

And some one pounced on me with: 

“Aha! Then you don’t think men are natural polygamists?” 

I do not! 

Most decent citizens have not the time, the money or the 
desire to philander. Most men are looking for the One Great 
Romance. But woman has for centuries presupposed the double 
standard and has trained her sons—sadly, perhaps, but with a 
feeling of inevitability—for the devastating and degrading 
double standard of morals. 

A pathetic little flapper said to me the other day: 

“My father experimented with his emotions and with women 
until he found my mother. Then he settled down and made 
a good husband. My brothers are doing the same thing. I 
claim the right to do it, too.” 

That seems to be the hideous but logical conclusion to which 
some of our weak minded and ugly traditions are carrying us. 
We must stop the tide before we sink beneath it. 

Two standards of morality will not work in a world where 
woman has achieved economic independence of man and so, in 
some sad degree, of marriage. Inevitably now we are working 
toward a single standard. Shall that standard be one of the 
immorality which calls itself individualism and self-expression or 
excuses itself in terms of a newly discovered psychological need 
to do away with “suppressed desires’? Or shall that standard 
be one of fine feelings expressing themselves more beautifully 
because they have known restraint? 

Woman has the deciding vote. It is her province to train her 
sons and to presuppose a code for her husband. Instead of that, 
woman has developed a tendency to go out and compete with 
the cocotte on her own ground. 

In what we call “society,” and indeed wherever money is 
mounting up in the family coffers, woman is “dressing up” as 
the little girl she once was did in mother’s clothes. She paints 
and powders and attires herself in scanty luxury. She parades 
up and down the highways of life somewhat after the fashion of 
the half-world woman on her primrose path. Nor is the wife 
of the twenty-five dollar a week man exempt from the lure of 
the march of the manikins. 

Result? Man works overtime to pay for the parade of woman. 
And he finds his dream of romance swamped in a world where 
women of all kinds merge into the one category of—showpieces. 
The puzzled and resentful man either turns back to his work for 
the only enjoyment he can find, or looks around for a woman who 
will give him something even though she frankly sounds that 
terrible slogan “Gimme!” 

If any of this suggests that I am old-fashioned enough to fancy 
that it is woman’s part to “hold her husband’s love,” then it 
comes near the simple truth! 

A percentage of women goes on with wage earning after 
marriage. But it is small almost to the point of being negligible. 

For the most part women who go on holding their places 
in the world after they have taken a place in the world of 
matrimony are in the professions—artists, writers, actresses 0 
musicians. Their problem is not in line with the universal one. 
They have achieved economic independence, position and 4 
settled viewpoint concerning what (Continued on page 164 
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IKE most girls of the pulse-quickenin’ sex, my fair young 
bride is quite the reader. We got everything in our 
library in the shape of readin’ matter from mail order 
catalogues in season to the latest works from the busy 

pen of William Shakespeare. 

It’s different here! Outside of the best seller composed by 
Bell Telephone, they’s only one other book which gets a play 
from me. It’s got out by the First National Bank, entitled 
Savings Account, and there’s a book which has got to hold a man’s 
interest, or four percent of it anyways. 

How the soever, the other night I am enjoyin’ a first class cold, 
so the movies lose two customers. 

Well, my bride panics the maid by givin’ her the night to do 
what she will with it and then she caparisons herself in a thrillin’ 
negligee and comes in to play nurse, lookin’ so breath-takin’ 
that she’d of made Nero grit his teeth. She sits down at the 
side of the bed and begins to read. Fifteen attempts to get her 
off the dread readin’ habit and indulge in some small talk with 
me results in her dumapin’ a lot of books on the bed and makin’ 
the darin’ suggestion that I read myself to slumber. Well, the 
first book I opened up is called Famaus Wise Cracks or some- 
thin’ like that and my eye is greeted with a gem dropped by 
Mr. John Gay, a poet which give up the struggle in 1732. Maybe 
you remember him, I don’t get around much. Anyways, the 
said gem was, “Woman seduces all mankind!” 

This steams me up and I called it a union day as far as readin’ 
was concerned. No guy can rap the ladies in my presence, 
either in print or in person! Them babies gets me red-headed 
which makes their pennies pannin’ the fair sex, forgettin’ that 
if it wasn’t for some woman they wouldst never of had a birthday. 
The vaudeville ham whose act is built on how him and a imagi- 
hary wife gets along like a couple of strange Airedales is small 
time to me and always will be, if he gets coffee and cakes or 
$5,000 a week! “Woman seduces all mankind!” says this poet— 
well, he should of added—‘“and oh, how mankind loves it!” 

Let us take Joe Cain and Mabel Vandergrift for today’s lesson. 

_Joe Cain was the first champ I ever handled. I bought the 
kid from “Beansy” Murray when Joe was just a preliminary 
chump, callin’ himself “One Punch Reilly” and havin’ a terrible 
ame masterin’ the first thing they is to learn about the gift of 
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“Don't breathe it to 
soul—Mabel's work- 
ing in MacDougal's 
department store 
as a manikin.”™ 


boxin’. The first thing they is to learn about boxin’ is to keep 
from kissin’ the canvas—sounds easy but it’s quite a trick. 
Right at the start I made Joe Cain wear his real name and quit 
callin’ himself “One Punch Reilly.” This “Knockout,” “One 
Round,” “Kid” this and “Battlin’.” that don’t win no decisions. 
If they can sock, they can call themselves “Claude Dearboy” 
and still fight nothin’ but main events! 

Well, that’s what Joe Cain could do—sock! Oh, he was a 
two-handed fool! A sweet puncher by birth and under my 
schoolin’ he soon developed a defense which wouldst of puzzled 
a district attorney. So after Joe had plowed through the welter- 
weight division for a couple of years, spreadin’ the sleepin’ 
sickness with a right hook which couldst of been canned and sold 
as ether, why I toss him into a ring with the champ. We’re 
billed to go twenty rounds but Joe wasn’t feelin’ up to a long 
fight, so he smacks the title holder for a mock orange in the first 
round. 

He come back to his corner breathin’ heavily and welter-weight 
champion of the globe. 

As a champ, Joe Cain found, like Dempsey, that he had fought 
himself out of work. He was in the position of a salesman tryin’ 
to take otders for fishin’ smacks on the Sahara Desert. He 
could not do his stuff! On the account he has slapped all the 
contenders in his class for a row of Algerian mustache cups, 
why they is no demand for his wares. They was exactly nobody 
at his weight which could cope with Joe in the matter of hooks, 
swings and jabs. 
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So here we are a world’s champion and starvin’ to death for 
lack of chores. No movie, circus or vaudeville spendthrifts is 
wavin’ contracts at us and we could of walked down Fifth 
Avenue on our hands without the reserves bein’ called to 
admonish the crowds. As the months drift past without 
Joe Cain lacin’ on a glove, why it seems the sport writers 
thinks we are a couple of unidentified bodies and I 
doubt whether they wouldst of printed Joe’s name should 
he of blowed up the Battery and been caught red-handed. 

This was hard to laugh 
off when you figure Joe 
Cain was a champion—and 
a champion of anything is 
entitled to attention. Per- 
sonally, I’d drop a curtsey 
to the world’s greatest par- 
cheesi player if he was the 
recognized champ. I tried 
to drag Joe around to the 
fight club to introduce him 
to the mob from the ring 
and I tried to get him to 
filter around Broadway at 
places where the sportin’ 
guys wouldst see him and 
get familiar. Nothin’ stir- 
rin’! Joseph was no mixer, 
except in the ring. Once 
he took off his gloves he 
was so modest and retirin’ 
he’d make a rabbit seem 
forward. If he had any 
friends, why they must of 
been clandestine, for I nev- 
er seen him with nobody. 
Speak to him and he’d 
blush like a milkmaid—in 
a book—and as for the 
ladies, well, he once told 
me that outside of his 
mother, the  lispin’ sex 
thrilled him the same way 
it thrills a coalminer to 
enter a basement. He 
knew the bright lights of 
Broadway by hearsay only. 
The spoken drama was out, 
as far as he was concerned, 
but he was a steady cus- 
tomer at the movies—be- 
cause, he says, it was so 
nice and dark whilst they 
showed ’em he could im- 
agine he was all by himself. 

Six months after Joe 
Cain has rose to the exactin’ 
portfolio of world’s cham- 
pion welterweight box 
fighter, our bankroll is 
about to expire from mal- 
nutrition and J am fit to be 
tied, no foolin’! In desper- 
ation, I go down to Whitey 
Maloney’s gym, hungry for advice. Whitey and me has knew each 
other ten years, but we’re still friends. This bozo is so old I’ve 
heard it said Shakespeare wrote The Merchant of Venice around 
him, but he’s still carryin’ on smartly and what he don’t know 
about the fight game could be printed in raised type on a gnat’s 
eyeball. Whitey is tryin’ to convince some boloney that they is 
more to the art of boxin’ than the ability to wear purple trunks 
when I called him into his office and asked him what I can do to 
get public interest in my battler aroused to fever heat. Whitey 
hears me through, then cocks his good eye up at the ceilin’. 

“What you guys need is advertisin’,” he says. ‘‘Because your 
boy happens to be champ of a division which don’t particularly 
appeal to the fans, you got to sell him to the public like you’d 
sell biscuits, soap or waffle irons! With proper advertisin’ I 
can sell the Russians another czar; without it I couldn’t sell ’em 
peace and plenty. Spend a few pennies on the champ and 
you'll get ’em all back at the box office!’’ 

“But what will I ?”’ T begins. 

“Git a press agent!” says Whitey and goes back to his gym. 
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Well, the oracle havin’ spoke I went back to the hotel an¢ 
told Joe Cain about it. 

“Be yourself!’ sniffs Toe. “I need a press agent like I need 
another neck. I’m a fighter, not no chorus girl!” 

“Listen, dumbbell,” I says, ‘‘arguin’ with you is as sensible as 
bawlin’ out Grant’s Tomb! I'll go ahead and sign a certified 
press agent and we'll split his weekly wages between us.”’ 

“All right,” he says fin’ly. ‘We split his salary, eh? Well, 
here’s my half right now.” 


Mabel wouldst of made a poet throw away his pen but Joe 


With that he lays down a five dollar note. 

“Don’t make me laugh!” I snorts, pocketin’ the bill with rare 
presence of mind. ‘They is no such thing as a ten dollar a 
week press agent. The kind of guy J’m goin’ to get will cost us 
about seventy-five fish weekly.” 

’ “Let him try to get it!” snarls Joe. ‘Who have you picked 
for this job—your brother?” 

To prevent.violence and bloodshed I dropped the subject, but 
that same afternoon I put a ad in all the popular newspapers. 
Joe’s five berries just paid for ’em. 

At four o’clock the next afternoon I am puttin’ the 200th 
press agent candidate through Edison’s questionnaire when a 
snappy lookin’ young man walks into the room without knockin’, 
smiles at one and all, helps himself to a cigarette from a pack on 


the table, gets a match from the open mouthed Joe Cain, lights - 


the pill and sits down on the bed. 

“Greetings!” he says, blowin’ out a cloud. of smoke. “Seen 
the afternoon papers?” 

That broke the spell. I got up and walked over to him. | 
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“Say—who are you?” I growls. Thinkin’ of subpoenas, Joe 
gets ready to lock himself in the bathroom. 

“In round numbers, my name is Jack Murray,” says the 
newcomer. “I expect to be your director of publicity, if we can 
get together on salary. I repeat, have you looked over this 
afternoon’s newspapers?” 

“No,” I says, “I have—say, what the Fort Wayne do 
you mean by comin’ in here and——” 

“Now, now, don’t get steamed up!” interrupts Monsieur Jack 


cod 
\ 


don’t seem to get no more kick out of her than out of his vichy. 


Murray, pullin’ a bunch of newspapers from his pockets and 
spreadin’ ’em out on the bed. “Just—er—glance over these. 
No hurry, I have all day and——” 

“Can’t I close our proposition first?” snaps the guy I was 
interviewin’ when Jack Murray come in. 

— can close the door,’”’ speaks up Joe Cain, “on your way 
out!’ 

Then me and Joe looks over the newspapers. Murray has 
opened ’em at the sportin’ pages and we lamp a big picture of 
Joseph and underneath a couple of columns all about nothin’ 
but Joe Cain, Welterweight Champion of the World, and what 
a swell baby he is. A big, clean, gentlemanly youth which is 
simply wild about his mother, and oh, what a pretty socker he 
isina ring! He attended the war, goes to church every Sunday, 
saves his pennies, shuns all evil, thinks the Anti-Saloon League 
has did more for the country than either the National or Ameri- 
can, etc., etc., and even etc. Joe Cain reads all this with his 
eyes and mouth as open as Baffin’s Bay. 

‘And that, gentlemen, is just a sample of what I can put across 
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in the newspapers!” comes a businesslike voice behind us, and 
there’s Jack Murray tossin’ away ‘his cigarette. “J wrote and 
planted all that stuff, but that’s nothing at all to what I have 
cooked up for a Sunday magazine section yarn. And now——” 

“And now,” I winds up for him, “you’re called—lay ’em down 
face up and show the entire hand!” 

“Q. K.,” says Murray cheerfully. ‘I saw your advertisement 
for a publicity man and it appealed to me. It struck me that 
the best recommendation I could show you boys would be 
my first story about the 
champion in print. I know 
most of the fellows on the 
papers and they’re glad to 
use my stuff. The photo- 
graphs? Oh, every sport- 
ing editor has photos of the 
welterweight champion. 
They haven’t been using 
them because you’ve given 
em no reason to. That’sa 
condition J will correct. 
My salary is one hundred a 
week to start. Let’s go!” 

“Just a minute,” I says, 
kind of dazed. “I admit 
you have showed some 
stuff, but that hundred a 
week——” 

“Shut up!” butts in Joe 
Cain, lookin’ up from read- 
in’ about himself for the 
twenty-first time. “This 
guy’s hired! Listen, it’says 
here: ‘Joe Cain, while,a 
terror in the squared circle, 
is a remarkably person—er 
—per—er— p-e-Fr-s-0-n- 
a-b-l-e youth out of the 

rize ring. He——’” 

“Pick up the marbles,” 
I says to Jack Murray, 
throwin’ up my _ hands. 
“You win!” 

Had I only knew what 
our demon press agent was 
goin’ to be responsible for 
with the regards to Joe 
Cain, why I wouldst of 
dropped Mr. Jack Murray 
right out the window that 
day at the hotel and took 
my chances with the pres- 
ent mixed juries! 

Nevers the less, through 
the kind and expensive as- 
sistance of our publicity 
department, Joe Cain soon 
got to be as well known 
as Mary Pickford’s hus- 
band. This Murray per- 
son tapped a cruel type- 
writer and packed a imag- 
ination which wouldst of 
made Sindbad the Sailor seem like he was unable to piece a 
story together. Hesmoked up the champ’s first start in months 
to such a extent that when Joe Cain clambered through the 
ropes at Madison Square Garden to dally and toy with Fightin’ 
Eddie Harris, why the customers is hangin’ from the 
chandeliers. When we’re introduced to the seethin’ populace 
we get lusty cheers—a thing we ain’t heard since we win the 
title. I asked Joe as a personal favor to let Fightin’ Eddie 
Harris stay at least a couple of minutes with him, so’s we 
can save Edward up for another start. Joe says that’s a 
good thought and he’ll let Eddie look like a master mind for 
about four rounds anyways. 

Well, they both act like pacifists of the worst kind in round 
one and their admirers razzed ’em somethin’ fearful! Right 
before the gong, the ringside comment gets on Fightin’ Eddie’s 
nerves and he tossed a torrid right hook into Joe Cain’s pan that 
put Joe on the ropes and put the crowd cuckoo. Joe come to his 
corner lookin’ thoughtful and morose. He had no statement to 
make whilst we worked over him durin’ the minute’s rest. But 
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36 | Cain and Mabel 


the instant the bell rings for the second frame he charges across 
the ring like a wounded grizzly and cracks the amazed Eddie 
on the chin with a barbarous left uppercut. When Eddie crosses 
his gloves before his face to prevent a thing like that happenin’ 
again, why Joe buried his right glove to the wrist in Eddie’s un- 
protected mid-section and Edward simply wilted to the mat. 

This two round pogrom permanently cured all the other 
welters which had been considerin’ minglin’ with my cold- 
blooded assassin and once again the months roll by without Joe 
Cain pullin’ on a glove. At this point I reached the conclusions 
that in Jack Murray, our director-general of publicity, we are 
carryin’ too much overhead. I’m all set to cancel him—and 
I only wish I had!—when he comes to life with what he claims 
is the makin’s of a front page newspaper story, with Joe Cain 
as the plot. 

Joe has went out to the movies one night when Murray comes 
in lookin’ a bit excited. 

“You’ve heard of Mabel Vandergrift, the dancer, of course?” 
he asks me. 

That’s like askin’ me have I ever heard of George Washington. 
I says I have saw Mabel’s show, The Girl and The Whirl, either 
eight or twenty-two times. 

“With Joe Cain?” says Murray. 

“Listen,” I says, “you couldn’t get Joe Cain into a Broadway 
theater if it was against the law not to go! For all he 
knows, Jack Barrymore is a traffic cop.” 

“Fine!” hollers Mur- 
ray. “Oh, great! I 
don’t suppose—well, of 
course you’ve never met 
Mabel, have you?” 

“Ha, ha!’ I says. 
“The day J ever get a 
chance to meet Mabel 
Vandergrift will be the 
same day I am elected 
a Japanese duke by ac- 
clamation!” 

“Well, at any rate 
you’ve seen her,” goes 
on Murray. “Now what 
effect do you think Ma- 
bel Vandergrift would 
have on Joe Cain?” 

“That’s different,” I 
says. “Mabel Vander- 
grift or the Queen of 
Sheba wouldst have the 
same effect on Joseph as 
three raindrops wouldst 
have on a forest fire— 
believe me, I know! 
What’s the idea?” 

“The idea is this,” 
says Murray, “I happen 
to—er—know Mabel 
Vandergrift’s press 
agent and we’ve worked 
out a stunt that should 
get both Joe Cain and 
Mabel a million dollars’ 
worth of publicity! Be- 
sides being beautiful, 
Mabel is a wise girl. 
She’ll do what I—er— 
what her press agent 
tells her without ques- 
tion. All you and Joe 
have to do is the 
same.” 

“T don’t make you 
at all,” I says with the greatest of astonishment. 

“I knew you'd see the idea at once,” says Murray. “I’m 
going to introduce Joe Cain to Mabel Vandergrift. Joe will 
fall so hard for Mabel that the crash will awake sound sleepers 
in far off Peru. Under—er—guidance, Mabel will give Joe just 
enough encouragement to drive him maniacal. There are a few 
other things Joe will do and so will Mabel, but that will come up 
later. For a starter, we have the world’s champion welterweight 
boxer madly in love with the world’s champion dancer and 
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darling of Broadway. Joe takes a box at Mabel’s show every 
night, plies her with flowers and—er—what not. Then the 
champion announces he will give up the prize ring and start in 
some other profession in an effort to win Mabel, who will throw 
her current millionaire for him, pretend to——” 

“Halt!” I buttsin. “Are you tryin’ to marry off this charmer 
to my champ?” 

“Say!” sneers Murray, curlin’ his lip, “do you think Mabel 
Vandergrift would marry a prizefighter? You're crazy! Didn’t 
she drive Benson, the Phosphate King, to Europe last year and 
only a month ago give the air to young Cunningham whose 
father left him everything but Lake Erie?” - 

“T know,” I says, “I seen that in the papers, but, brother, 
Mabel is due for a new experience when she meets Mr. Joseph 
James Cain! I’ll go through with this because for one reason it’s 
goin’ to be good and for another reason I could stand a close-up 
of Mabel Vandergrift myself.” 

“Well, I’m off now,” says Murray, grabbin’ his hat. “I’ve 
got to hustle. I don’t believe Mabel has ever heard of Joe and 
as a matter of fact I don’t think I’ll let Her in on this either until 
she meets him. Otherwise it might be hard to get her to meet 
him tomorrow night.” 

“The hard part will be gettin’ Joe Cain to meet Mabel,” I 
says, “tomorrow night or any night!’ 

I win that guess by a city block. The meetin’ come off just 
ten days later, three of which was spent talkin’ Joe into 
wearin’ a tuxedo. The other seven was 
devoted to gettin’ him to go to the ca- 
baret where Mabel and some friends was 
due to “accidentally” drop in after the 
show. I said nothin’ at all to Joe Cain 
about that part of it, nor did I mention 
Mabel Vandergrift’s name. Should I of 
merely used the adverb “girl,” Joe 
wouldn’t of went near the place for 
Rockefeller’s checkin’ account. 

About eleven-thirty this fatal night me 
and Joe Cain and Jack Murray is sittin’ 
at a table in a jazzery that’s known from 
here to Shantung. Suddenly they is a 
slight commotion and twistin’ of heads 
and the majestical headwaiter leads a 
party toourtable. They is two men and 
three girls, all in evenin’ clothes. The 
men could of been Christopher Columbus 
and Napoleon and two of the girls could of 
been Cleopatra and Salome without any 
of ’em gettin’ a tumble from me, because 
one of the party was Mabel Vandergrift. 

Don’t look to me for no description of 
this knockout—Mabel wouldst of made a 
poet throw away his pen and paper! 
That schoolgirl complexion, the skin you 
love to touch—well, figure the rest for 
yourself. No matter how fluent your 
imagination is, yo.1’re bound to get a poor 
picture of this hashish eater’s dream. 
Just lookin’ at her three yards away got 
me dizzy! In a dazzlin’ evenin’ gown 
which was conspicuous by its absence 
hithers and yon, Mabel was a sight which 
wouldst of drove Diana to bitin’ her nails. 

“‘Par-r-r-don, I mak’ meestak’,” says 
the headwaiter to us, but a odd glance 
passes between him and Murray. ‘“Thees 
tabble she’s reserve!’ 

“C’mon—let’s go!” hisses Joe Cain in 
my ear, risin’. 

“Why, hello, Mabel!” grins Murray, 


Mabel sticks to her dance, kickin’ my ankle and gettin’ up to shake 
doin’ more an 
twists to hold the nervouscrowd. table. May I introduce my friends? 


d more darin’ hands. “A bit odd we should have your 
We will leave at——” 

“Oh, no—you mustn’t go!” interrupts Mabel with a smile 
which wouldst of goaled Nero. “Rather, suppose you join 
us. I think you know everybody, don’t you? Miss Bing- 
ham, Miss——” 

Well, a couple of waiters is give detailed instructions and in a 
very few minutes a pleasant time is bein’ had by all—with the 
slight exception of Mr. Joseph J. Cain, world’s welterweight 
champ. His name didn’t seem to mean much to none of the 
girls, but from.the minute he was introduced the men made 


quite 
a prowl 
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“Quit trying to kid 
me,” says Joe to Mabel. 

“You're only sitting in this 
box because I'm a champ.” 


quite the fuss over him, which gets the bashful Joe as nervous as 

aprowlin’ cat. After a bit Murray notices this and acts accord- 

in'ly. The rest of ’em gets up to dance, leavin’ me, the panic- 

= Joe and the unnervin’ly fair Mabel Vandergrift at the 
e. 

Mabel toys with her liquid refreshment and looks across at 
Joseph with the full kilowatt power of the twin sapphires actin’ 
as her eyes. Joe returns her vampish gaze in the same cold and 
speculative way he was in the habit of sizin’ up his comin’ versus 
across the ring before the openin’ gong. He don’t seem to get 
no more kick out of Mabel than he’s gettin’ out of his vichy— 
and he looks it. This gives Mabel a experience she ain’t had 
since she’s been fifteen years old, and a slight flush restin’ for a 
moment on her cheeks completes the picture of a rose. 

“Are you a professional, Mister Cain?” she says. 

What's the joke?” says Joe quietly, thinkin’ he’s bein’ kidded. 

Joke?” says Mabel, archin’ her eyebrows. “Why, I didn’t 


intend any joke. You're an actor, of course, aren’t you?” 


“Be yourself, lady!’ says Joe. “J’m Joe Cain!” 

This time Mabel makes no pretense of showin’ she don’t know 
what it’s all about. She looks at me, puzzled. 

“He’s welterweight champion of the world,” I informs her. 

“Oh, yes—I see,” says Mabel slowly. “Er—I know you'll 
think me awfully stupid, but—what’s a—a welter?” 

Joe lets- forth a snort and sits up straight. The idea that 
anybody in the wide, wide world don’t know who he is seems to 
burn him up. In one of the longest speeches he ever made in his 
life he kind of angrily explains to Mabel just what he means in 
the line of sports. When he gets all finished, Mabel makes one 
comment. Just one, but enough to make Joseph fit to be tied! 

“Oh—a prizefighter!” she says, and you can feel the icy 
sneer creepin’ into the velvet tones. “How odd. I thought 
possibly you were an actor, or——” 

“Qr somethin’ important like that, (Continued om page 159) 
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A Novel 


Which Searches 
a Woman's 


SOUL 


The story opens: 


the age of fifty, suddenly withdrew from society and 
surrendered to old age. To no one—not even Sir 
Seymour Portman, her lifelong friend and admirer—did she 
reveal the reason. London believed it had something to do 
with a trip to Paris and the disappearance of her famous 
jewels—and with a mysterious brown man. 
Ten years later she meets Alick Craven, a young man in the 
Foreign Service. Beryl Van Tuyn, a rich young American girl 
whom Lady Sellingworth has taken up,’also a friend of Craven’s, 


| ADY SELLINGWORTH, England’s reigning beauty, at 


December 


by Robert Hichens 


Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Bella Donna” and “Barbary Sheep” 


views the growing intimacy between Lady Sellingworth and 
Craven with misgivings. 

At the studio of an artist friend, Dick Garstin, Beryl meets a 
tall dark man—a living bronze—who strangely fascinates her. 
Garstin taunts Beryl with his belief that the foreigner—Nicolas 
Arabian—is in love with her. Dick arranges,to do his portrait, 

Lady Sellingworth, realizing she is dangerously near falling 
in love with Craven, leaves London hurriedly. During her 
absence Craven seeks out Beryl who, in an instinctive effort to 
counteract Arabian’s profound influence over her, encourages 
Craven. 

The finished portrait, a masterly study of a remarkable and 
hideous personality, enrages Beryl. Arabian praises Dick’s 
work, but later in his apartment he strongly urges Beryl to in- 
duce Garstin to refrain from exhibiting the portrait. Arabian 
asks Beryl to marry him. In an emotional turmoil, she does not 
refuse but agrees to dine with him that evening. 

They go to the Bella Napoli where Lady Sel- 
lingworth, dining with Craven, recognizes 
Beryl’s escort and on the plea of sudden ill- 
ness hurries away. Alone in her library, she is 

torn between the pride that 
bids her conceal a distaste- 
ful episode in her past, and 
areal desire to save from 
‘an evil fate one who has 
been a friend. Finally, 
partly influenced by what 
she. believes would be the 
advice of Sir Seymour 
' Portman, her finer nature 
triumphs and she writes 
a letter to Beryl in which 
she brands Arabian as a 
blackguard in the full ac- 
ceptation of the word, un- 
fit to be the companion of 
any decent woman. 
Misunderstanding the 
motive back of the letter, 
and attributing it mostly 
to jealousy, Beryl comes to 
Lady Sellingworth’s home 
on the following evening 
and tries to force the older 
woman’s confidence with 
regard to Arabian. A near 
quarrel ensues and Beryl 
is about to leave in anger 
but something in the grasp 
of Lady  Sellingworth’s 
hand,in her eyes, impresses 
her in spite of herself. 
She tries. to reason it 
out. But again fear, 4 
fear mysterious and cold, creeps into her. Garstin had warned her 
in that way. Now Adela was warning her. And she remem- 
bers that other warning whispered by something within herself. 


The story goes on: 


$F HAVE doneall that I can do,” said Lady Sellingworth with 


a sort of despair, taking her hand from the girl’s arm. 

“Very well.” 

Beryl moved and went slowly towards the door. When 
the girl was not far from the door, and when Lady Sellingworth 
was reaching out her hand to touch the bell in order that the foot- 
man might know her visitor was leaving her, she turned round. 
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“Adela!” she said. 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“Perhaps you think that I have been very persistent 
tonight; that I have almost crossexamined you.” 

“T don’t blame you. It is natural that you wished to 
know more.” 

“Ves, it is natural, because Mr. Arabian wants me to 
marry him.” - 

“To marry him!” 

Lady Sellingworth started forward impulsively. 

“Marry? He wants—you—you——” 

“He loves me. He has asked me to marry him.” 

“Vou don’t mean to tell me you have ever dreamed of 
marrying such a man!” 

“Don’t abuse him! I don’t wish to hear him abused. 
I hate it. I won’t have it.” 

“But—Beryl! But only a few days ago you as good 
as told me you cared for Alick Craven. 
You—you gave me to understand that 
you liked him very much, that you——” 

“Oh, this is intolerable!’ said Miss Van 
Tuyn. “Really! Why do you interfere 
in my life like this? What have I done to 
set you against me? You talk about being 
my friend but you do everything you can 
to upset my happiness. It is enough that 
I like anyone for you to try to come be- 
tween us. First it was Alick Craven. 
Now it is Mr. Arabian. It is unbearable!” 

“Beryl!—please!”’ 

“No, I will not bear it. I will not! 

I admired you. I looked up to you. 
I thought you far above all the petti- 
nesses that disfigure other women. 
And now you are trying to do me more 
harm than any other woman has ever 
tried to do me.” 

“J—TI will prove to you that it isn’t 
so!” said Lady Sellingworth. ‘Please 
shut the door.” : 

Miss Van Tuyn obeyed. 

“But—but—first tell me something. 
Do you care for this—do you care for 
Mr. Arabian?” 

“Ves,” 

“Do you mean that you are really 
thinking of doing what he wishes you to do?” 

“T haven’t told him yet. I know exactly 
what you are thinking. You are thinking that 
I am rich now that my father is dead. But he 
is rich too. He has often told me that he has 
had too much money and that it has done him 
harm, made him an idler.” 

‘And you believe all that?” 

“I believe that he cares for me very much. I know he does. 
I don’t know what I am going to do, what I might do.” She 
looked down, then added in a low voice: 

“He fascinates me.” 

For the first time since she had come into the room there was 
a helpless sound in Miss Van Tuyn’s voice, a sound that was 
wholly girlish, absolutely, transparently sincere. Lady Selling- 
worth did not miss it. 

“I haven’t made up my mind,” she said, “but he fascinates 
me.” 

And at that moment Lady Sellingworth knew she was speaking 
the truth. And she felt suddenly a deep sense of pity, a sense 
that seemed flooded with tears, the pity that age sometimes feels 
for youth coming on into life, on into the devious ways, with 
their ambushes, their traps, their pitfalls full of darkness and 


“A wacale study of a re- 
markable and hideous per- 
sonality,’ said Sir Seymour. 


fear. Noblesse oblige. In her torn heart could 
she find .a nobleness sufficient for this 
occasion? 

She took Beryl Van Tuyn by the wrist and 
led her away from the shut door back to 
the fire. 

“Sit down, Beryl,” she said. 
to you.” 

Beryl dropped her muff and sat down. 
stood near her. 

“Beryl,” she said, “you think I have been and am your enemy. 
I must show youI am not. And there’s only one way. I don’t 
want to interfere with your happiness, I only want to interfere 
between you and a very great danger, something which would 
certainly bring disaster into your life.” 

She stopped speaking. She was looking grave, indeed almost 
tragically sad, but calm and resolute. After a long pause she 
continued, with a sort of strong simplicity in which there was 
moral power: 

“Don’t be angry with me, Beryl, when I tell you that you hav 


one of my dominant characteristics.” 


“T have something I must say 


Lady Sellingworth 
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40 December Love 


“What is it?’”’ Miss Van Tuyn asked in a low voice. 

“Vanity. You and I—we were both born with great vanity 
in us. Mine has troubled me, tortured me, been a curse to me, 
all my life. It led me at last into a very horrible situation, in 
which the—that man who calls himself Nicolas Arabian was 


mixed up. You must have heard how, ten years ago, I suddenly - 


gave up everything and began to lead a life of retirement.” 

“Ves,” 

“But for that man I should probably never have done that. 
But for him I might have been going about London now with 
dyed hair, pretending to be ten or fifteen years younger than I 
really am.” 

“But if you never knew him? I can’t understand!” 

“Did you ever hear that about ten years ago I lost a great 
quantity of jewels, that they were stolen out of a train at the 
Gare du Nord in Paris?” 

A look of fear, almost of horror, came into Beryl Van Tuyn’s 
eyes. She got up from the sofa on which she was sitting. 

“Adela!” 

Already she knew what was coming, what Lady Sellingworth 
was going to tell her. She even knew the very words Lady 
Sellingworth was about to say, and when she heard them it was 
as if she herself had spoken them. 

“That man stole them.” 

“Adela!” 

“You said that he had money, that he was not obliged to work. 
Now you know why he has money, and what his work is.”’ 

“Adela! But—but why didn’t you——”’ 

Her voice faded away. 

“T couldn’t. My hands were tied.” 

“How?” 

“He caught meinatrap. He laid a bait for my vanity, Beryl, 
and I took the bait.” 

“But what was it?” 

“He made me believe he had fallen in love with me. I was a 
woman of fifty and he made me believe that! That is how vanity 
leads us!” 

And then she told the girl all the truth about Arabian and her- 
self, all the truth of ten years ago. Having made up her mind, 
having begun to do what Seymour would have called the right 
thing, she did not hesitate, did not spare herself. She went on 
to the bitter end. She gave the secret which she had kept for 
ten years to this girl who had treated her cruelly, and in the 
giving, instead of abject humiliation, she was conscious of liber- 
ation. A strange feeling of being at peace with herself came to 
her and comforted her. 

“And that is all, Beryl!” she said at last. 
forgive me?” 

The girl said nothing and did not move. But Lady Selling- 
worth saw two tears come from under her eyelids and fall down 
her face. Other tears followed. She did not take out her hand- 
kerchief to wipe them away. She did not seem to be aware of 
them, or of any necessity for trying to stop them from coming. 

But as she continued to weep, and as her body went on trem- 
bling, Lady Sellingworth at last could not bear it any longer. 
She felt that she must do something, must try to help her, and 
she put a hand on the girl’s shoulder gently. 

“Beryl!” she said. “Beryl! I didn’t want to hurt you, but I 
had to tell you.” 

The girl suddenly turned and caught her by the arms. 

“Oh, Adela!” she said, in a faltering voice. ““No other woman 
would have—how could you? Oh, how could you?” 

Her face was distorted. She looked at Lady Sellingworth with 
eyes that were bloodshot behind their tears. 

“T couldn’t have done it!” she went on. “I shouldn’t have 
written—I shouldn’t have spoken! And I have been alone with 
him. I have let him—I have let him——” 

“Beryl!” 

“No, no! It isn’t too late! Don’t be afraid!” 

“Thank God!” said Lady Sellingworth. 

She had no feeling of self-pity now. All her compassion for 
herself was obscured for a moment in compassion for the girl. 
The years at last were helping her, those years which so often had 
brought her misery. 

“But what am I to do? I’m afraid of him. Oh, do help me!” 

“Hush, Beryl! What can he do? There’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

She seemed to make a violent effort to recover her self-control. 
She dropped her hands, took out a handkerchief and wiped the 
tears from her eyes. Then she went to the sofa where her muff 


“Now, do you 


was lying, drew out the letter that was in it, went over to the fire- 
place and threw the letter into the flames. 


“Adela,” she said, “I’ve been a beast to you. You know—my 
last visit to you. You’re brave. I suppose I always felt there 
was something fine in you but I didn’t know how fine you could 
be. All I can do in return is this—never to tell. It isn’t much, 
is it?” 

“It’s quite enough, Beryl.” 

“There isn’t anything else I can do, is there?” 

Her eyes were asking a question. Lady Sellingworth met 
them calmly, earnestly. She knew what the girl was thinking 
at that moment. She was thinking of Alick Craven. 

“No, there isn’t anything else.” 

“Are you quite sure, Adela? I owe you a great deal. I may 
forget it. One never knows. And I suppose I’m horribly selfish. 
But if I make you a promise now I'll keep it. If you want me to 
promise anything tell me now.” 

“But I don’t want anything from you,” said Lady Sellingworih. 

She said it very quietly, without emotion. There was even a 
coldness in her voice. 

The great effort she had just made seemed to have changed 
her. By making it she felt as if, unwittingly, she had built up 
an insurmountable barrier between herself and youth. She had 
not known, perhaps, what she was doing, but now, suddenly, 
she knew. 

“T am too old a comrade, let us part. Pass thou away!” 

The words ran in her mind. How often she had thought of 
them! How often she had struggled with that wild heart which 
God had given her, which in a way she clung to desperately, and 
yet which, as she had long known, she ought to give up. She 
was too old a comrade for that wild heart, and now surely she 
was saying farewell to it—this time a final farewell. For she 
had felt, had really felt as if in her very entrails, for a moment 
the appeal of youth. And she could never forget that. She 
could not forget because she had responded to that appeal and, 
having responded, she knew that she could never struggle 
against youth again. 

Beryl had conquered her without knowing it. 


The winter night was dark when Miss Van Tuyn stood in the 
hall of Lady Sellingworth’s house waiting for the footman to find 
a taxicab for her. 

Presently he returned and she asked: 

“Can’t you find a cab?” 


“No, ma’am. I’m very sorry, but there doesn’t seem to be 
one about. Shall I go to the nearest cab stand?” 


; Miss Van Tuyn hesitated. Then she determined to fight her 
ear. 

“Tt isn’t raining, is it?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Then I'll walk. It’s not far. 
way, probably.” 

Just before she was out of sight of Lady Sellingworth’s house 
Miss Van Tuyn looked back again. The lightwas gone. She knew 
that the door was shut and she shivered. She felt shut out. 
What was she going to do? She was going back to Claridge’s 
of course. But—after that? She longed to take counsel. with 
some one, with some one who was strong and clear brained, and 
who really cared for her. A sort of yearning for affection came 
to her, a wave of self-pity swept over her. 

It was frightful to her to think, to be obliged to think, that 
Arabian all this time had looked upon her as prey, had marked 
her down as prey. She understood everything now, his fixed 
gaze at her in the Café Royal when she had seen him for the first 
time, his coming to Garstin’s studio, his subtle acting through 
the early days of their acquaintance. She understood his care- 
ful self-repression, his reticence, his evident reluctance to be 


I shall pick up a cab on the 


painted, overcome no doubt by two desires, the desire to become ~ 


intimate with her and the desire to possess eventually a piece of 
work that would be worth a great deal of money. 

But perhaps, mingled with his hideous cupidity of the ac- 
complished adventurer, the professional thief, there was some- 
thing else, the lust, or even the sensual love, of the primitive man. 
Perhaps—she realized the possibility—he believed he had found 
in her the great opportunity of his life, the unique chance of 
combining the satisfaction of his predatory instincts with the 
satisfaction of his intimate personal desires, those desires which 
he shared with the men who lived far from the underworld. 

If that were so—and suddenly she felt that it was so, that she 
had hit upon the truth—then she was surely in great danger. 
For Arabian was not the man to let a unique opportunity slip 
through his fingers without putting up a tremendous fight. 

She heard a step in the darkness and hurried on, almost run- 
ning. She must gain shelter, must be in the midst of light, 
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“I understand Garstin is a brusque sort of fellow,’ remarked Sir Seymour. “It 
might be well to add ‘Please see him'—underlined.” 


must be between four walls, must speak to some one who knew 
her, and who would not do her harm. Claridge’s—old Fanny! 
A few minutes later she entered the hotel almost breathless. 


On the following afternoon Craven called on Lady Sellingworth 
ut five o’clock and was told by the new footman in a rather 
ermined manner that she was not at home. 

“I hope her ladyship is quite well?” 

I believe so, sir,” replied the man. ‘Her ladyship has been 
out driving today.” 
“Please give her that card. Wait one moment.” 
He penciled on the card, “I hope you are better—A. C.,” 
Bave it to the man and walked away, feeling sure that Lady 


Sellingworth was in the house but did not choose to see him. 


In the evening he received the following note from her: 


4-A Berkeley Square, 
ursda 


y 
Dear Mr. Craven: 

How kind of you to call and to write that little 
message. I am sorryI could not see you. I’m not at all ill and 
have been out driving. But between you and me—for I hate to 
make a fuss about trifling matters of health—I feel rather played 
out. Perhaps it’s partly old age! You know nothing about that. 
Any variation in my quiet life seems to act as a disturbing influ- 
ence. And the restaurant the other night really was terribly hot. 
I mustn’t go there again, though it is great fun. I suppose you 
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42 December Love 


didn’t see Beryl? She has been to see me but said nothing about 
it. Be mice to her. I don’t think she has many real friends in 


London. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Adela Sellingworth 


“What is it? What has happened?” Craven thought as he 
put down. the letter. 

He felt that some drama had been played out, or partially 
played out, within the last days which he didn’t understand, 
which he was not allowed to understand. Lady Sellingworth 
chose to keep him in the dark. Something had upset her mental- 
ly.. A physical reason only could not account for her behavior. 
And again he thought of Arabian. 

Instinctively he hated the man, Who was he? Where did he 
come from? Craven couldn’t place him. Beyond feeling sure 
that he was a wrong ’un Craven had had no very definite opinion 
about him. 

Could Lady Sellingworth know such a man? 

That seemed quite impossible. Nevertheless certain things 
persistently suggested to Craven that at least she had some 
knowledge of Arabian which she was deliberately concealing 
from him. On the night of the dinner in Soho'’she had attempted 
to persuade him to go back to the restaurant and see Beryl 
home. And now here in this letter she.returned to the matter. 

“Be nice to her. I don’t think she has many real friends in 
London.” 

“Go to see Beryl, don’t come to see me.” 

Between the lines of Lady Sellingworth’s letter Craven read 
those words and wondered at the ways of women. But he did 


not mean to obey the unwritten command. And he felt angry 
with Lady Sellingworth for giving it by implication. 

As once more he looked at Lady Sellingworth’s letter he was 
struck by something final in the wording of it. There was 
nothing explicit in it. On the contrary that seemed to be care- 
fully avoided. But the allusions to old age, to disturbing in- 
fluences, the decision not to go again to the Bella Napoli—these 
seemed to hint an intention to return to a former state of being, 
to abandon a new path of life. 

She had allowed him to enter her life for a short time, to enter 
it almost intimately. But she was surely repenting of that 
intimacy. He did not know why. 

“T don’t suppose I shall ever know,” he thought. 

He locked up her letter in his dispatch box. It would bea 
souvenir of a friendship which had seemed to promise much and 
which had ended abruptly in mystery. He did not answer it. 
Perhaps—probably—he would have done so but for the last 
two sentences in it. 


After Lady Sellingworth had written and sent her note to 
Craven she felt that she was facing a new phase in life; and she 
thought of it as the last phase. Her sacrifice of self was 
surely complete at last. She had exposed her nature naked 
to Beryl Van Tuyn. She had given up her friendship with Alick 
Craven. There was nothing more for her to do. Perhaps she 
would see Craven again. Probably she would. She had no 
intention of permanently closing her door against him. But she 
would not encourage him to come. If he came he must come as 
an ordinary caller at the ordinary caller’s hour. 

Seymour Portman called on her in the late afternoon of the 
day when she wrote to Craven. Just before his arrival she was 
feeling peculiarly blank and almost confusedly dull. She had 
gone through so much recently, had lived at such high tension, 
had suffered such intense nervous excitement, in’ the restaurant 
of the Bella Napoli and afterwards, that both body and mind 
refused to function quite normally. 

A numbness held her and yet she was nervous. 

She heard the drawing room door open and Murgatroyd’s 
voice make the familiar announcement, she saw Seymour’s up- 
right, soldierly figure come into the room, she smiled a greeting 
to her old friend, and the sound of Murgatroyd’s voice, the sight 

of Seymour coming toward her, her own response to 
sound and sight, did not conquer the sensation of 
numbness. 

“Yes, he is here. He does not forget me. He loves 
me and will always love me. But 
what does it matter?” 

A voice seemed to be saying 
that within her. And while he 
was quietly talking to her, telling 
her little bits of news which he 
thought would interest her, letting 
her in by proxy as it were to the 
life of the great world, which she 
had abandoned but in which he 
still played a part, she was thinking: 
“If Seymour knew what I have 
done! If I told him, what would 
he think, what would he say?” 
He would be pleased, 
no doubt. But would 
he be surprised? 

And she began to 
wish vaguely that he 
knew it, that he knew 
what had happened 
between her and Beryl. 
As she looked at his 
strong, soldier’s face, 
at his faithful eyes, 
the eyes of the “old 
dog,” she wished that 
; it were possible to let 
Seymour know a little bit of the best of her. Not 
that she was proud of what she had done. She 
was too much akin to Seymour to be proud of 
such a thing. But Seymour would be pleased 
with her. And it would be pleasant to give him 


When Beryl heard pleasure. 
the knock on her 
aa door she trembled. 
“Come in!" she eried. 


“What is it, Adela?” he said. 
And a keen, searching look came into his eyes. 
She smiled vaguely, meeting his gaze. 
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still felt curiously detached, although she was able to think 
quite connectedly. 

“What are you thinking about?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“T feel you are not as usual today.” 

“In what way?” 

“Something has happened. I don’t of course wish to know 
what it is. But it has changed you, my dear.” 

“In what way?” she said again. , 

His reply startled her, set her free from her feeling of numb- 
ness, of light detachment. 

“T feel as if you were coming into possession of your true self 
at last,” he said very gravely. ‘But as if perhaps you scarcely 
knew it yet.” 

A slow red crept into her cheeks, which would never know 
again the touch of the artificial red. 
“Dear Seymour! My true self! 

you think that is.” 

“That’s easily told. It is the self I have been loving for so 
many years. And now——” 

He got up, still alert in his movements, out of his chair. 

“You are going?” 

“Yes. I have to meet ‘Better Not’ at the Marlborough to 
talk over His Majesty’s visit to Manchester.” 

“Ah!” she said. 

“Better Not” was the nickname given at Court to a certain 
much valued gentleman about the King. 
She did not try to detain Seymour. 
deep depression overcame her. She was the helpless victim of 
a tremendous reaction. Seymour had broken the curious spell 
which for a short time had bound her, and now she realized 

everything with unnatural acuteness. 

What was the good of coming into possession of her true self, 
what was the good of anything? Life was activity. 

_Her late close contact with youth, her obligation to do some- 
thing difficult—and, to her, tremendous—for youth had taught 
her that anew, and now she must somehow reconcile herself to 
extinction. For that was really what lay before her now— 
extinction while still alive. Better surely to be struggling with 
horrors than to be merely dying away. She even looked back 


I wonder what sort of self 


But when he had gone 


“That—and—I knew I could never tell all 
. this—about myself, I mean—to anyone 


but you,” faltered Lady Sellingworth. 


to the scene with Beryl and thought of it almost with longing. For 
how she had lived in that scene! At moments during it she had 
entirely forgotten herself. 

“What a monstrous egoist I have been all my life!” she thought, 
with a sense of despair. ‘Only once have I acted with a purely 
unselfish motive and that was with Beryl. Yes, Beryl gave me 
the one opportunity I took advantage of. And now it is all over. 
Everything is finished. It is too late to try a new way of living.” 

That evening she felt loneliness as she had never felt it before. 
A sort of mental nausea seized her as she finished her solitary 
dinner. 

When some fruit had been put before her, and Murgatroyd 
and the footman had left the room, she remained—so she thought 
of it—like a mummy in the tomb which belonged to her. And 
presently through the profound silence she heard the hoot of a 
motor horn. Some one going somewhere! Some one who had 
something to do, somewhere to go! Some one from whom all 
the activities had not passed away forever! 

The motor horn again sounded nearer. The car had stopped 
somewhere close by, at the next house perhaps. 

A moment later Murgatroyd appeared in the room. 

“Miss Van Tuyn has called, my lady, and begs you to see her.” 

“Miss Van Tuyn! Ask her—take her to the drawing room, 
please. I will come in a minute.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

When she opened the drawing room door she saw Beryl stand- 
ing by the fire. 

“Adela!” 

Beryl came forward hurriedly with a nervous manner Lady 
Sellingworth had never noticed in her before. Her face was very 
pale. There were dark rings under her eyes. She looked ap- 
prehensive, distracted even. 

f “Do forgive me for bursting in on you like this at such a late 
our!’ 

“Of course.” 

She took Beryl’s hand. It was hot and clasped hers with a 
closeness that was almost violent. 

“What is it? Is anything the matter?” 

“J want your advice. I don’t—I don’t quite know what to 
do. You see there’s nobody but you I can come to. I know 
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I have no right—I have no claim upon you. You have been so 
good to me already. No other woman would have done what 
you have done. But you see I promised never to—I can’t speak 
toanyoneelse. I might have gone to Dick Garstin perhaps . . . 
I don’t know! But as it is I can’t speak to a soul but you.” 

“Ts it something about that man?” 

“Ves. I’m afraid of him.” 

“Why?” 

“T’m sure he doesn’t mean to—I’m sure he won’t give me up 
easily. I know he won’t!” 

“Sit down, Beryl.” 

“VYes—may I?” 

“Have you seen him?” 

“Oh no—no!” 

“Has he written?” 

“Yes. And he has called today. Last night directly I got 
back to the hotel I gave orders at the desk that if he called they 
were to say not at home.” 

“Well then——” 

“But he got in!” 

“How could he?” 

“When they said I was out he asked for Fanny—Fanny Cronin, 
my companion. He sent up his card to her, and as I hadn’t 
spoken to her—you know I promised not to say anything—she 
told them to let him come up. She likes him!” 

“And were you in the hotel?” 

“No, thank goodness, I was really out. 
while he was still there.” 

“Then——” 

“No, I didn’t see him, as I told you. When I was just going 
up in the lift something—it was almost like second sight, I think 
—prompted me to go to the desk and ask if anyone was in our 
rooms. And they told me se was with Fanny, had been with her 
for over an hour.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T went out at once. I called on one or two people. I stayed 
out till nearly half-past seven. I walked about in the dark. 
I was afraid to go near the hotel. It was horrible. Finally I 
thought he must have gone and I ventured to go back. I 
hurried through the hall. The lift was there. I went into it at 
once. I didn’t look round. I was afraid he might have come 
down and be waiting about forme. When I got to our apartment 
I went straight to my bedroom and rang for my maid. She said 
he was gone. Then I went to Fanny. He had been having tea 
with her and had stayed two hours. Mr.—he told Fanny that 
I was—that I had promised to marry him.” 

“He told her that I had been to his flat on the very day that I 
had heard of my father’s death, and since. He promised Fanny 
that—that when we were married she should have a home with 
us. Isn’t it horrible? She thinks—she must think I am in love 
with him. But that doesn’t matter. Only it makes things more 
horrid and dS§fficult. But of course I’m not afraid of Fanny. It 
isn’t that!” 

“Have you ever written to him?” 

“No—never!” 

“But you say he has written to you.” 

“Yes. When he left Fanny he wrote a letter in the hotel and 
had it sent up to my room. Fanny gave it to me just now. 
Adela I know you will not believe me. I know—you spoke once 
of my being very vain but—but there are things a girl does know 
about a man, really there are! They may seem ridiculous, 
crazy to others, but ‘ed 

“What is it, Beryl?” 

“T believe besides wanting my money he wants me. That’s 
why I’m afraid. If it weren’t for that I—perhaps I shouldn’t 
have come tonight. Can you believe it?” 

Lady Sellingworth looked at the girl with eyes which in spite 
of herself were hard. She knew they were hard but she could 
not help it. Then she said: 

“Yes. I can believe it.” _ 

“And that means he may persist in spite of all. He may 
refuse to give it up. I want some one to get him away, to drive 
him away from me so that I shall never see him, so that he will 
never come near me again! I might go to Paris. But it would 
be of no use. He would follow i.e there. I might go to 
ao but that would be just the same. He says so in this 
etter.” 

She held up the letter in her hand. 

“Does he threaten you?” 

“No—not exactly! No, he doesn’t! It’s worse than that. 
If he did I think I might find the courage. He’s subtle, Adela. 


But I came back 


He’s horribly subtle! Besides, he doesn’t know, he can’t know 
that you have told me what he is.”’ 

“He might guess it. He probably has guessed it. 
nized me in the restaurant.” 

“Yes. He didn’t want you to come to our table. But he 
never spoke of you afterwards. I am sure from this letter that 
he guesses something has happened, that I may have been set 
against him, and that he doesn’t mean to give me up whatever 
happens. I feel that in his letter. And I want some one to drive 
him away from me. Oh, I wish I had never seen him! I wish 
I had never seen him!” 

Again Lady Sellingworth heard the cry of youth, and this 
time it was piteous, almost despairing. She did not answer it 
in words. Indeed, instead of showing any pity, any strong 
instinct of protection, she turned away from Beryl. 

‘‘Adela,”’ she said, trying to summon some pride, some courage. 
“T understand. You can’t do anything more. I oughtn’t to 
have come. It was monstrous, I suppose. But—it’s like that 
in life. So few people will help. And those that do—well, they 
get asked for more. I’ll—I’ll manage somehow. It’s all my own 
fault. I must try to——” 

Then Lady Sellingworth turned round. Her white face was 
very grave, almost stern, like the face of one who was thinking 
with concentration. 

“I’m ready to try to do what I can, Beryl,” she said. “But 
there’s only one way I can think of. And to take it I shall have 
to tell you the whole truth.” 

“About me?” 

“About you and myself.”’ 

“Oh—but you couldn’t do that!” 

“T believe that I ought to.” 

“But—but—to whom?” 

“There’s only one person I could possibly speak to, and he the 
finest man I have ever met. He might do something. I’m 
thinking of Seymour Portman.” 

“Adela! But you couldn’t tell him!” 

“Why not?” 

“Adela—he loves you. Everyone knows that.” 

“And that’s just why I could tell him—him only.” 

Miss Van Tuyn looked down. Suddenly she felt that she had 
tears in her eyes. 

“You have kept your cab, haven’t you?” said Lady Selling- 
worth. 

“Ves,” 

“Go home now. I will telephone to Seymour. I'll let you 
know later, tomorrow morning perhaps, what he thinks had 
better be done. Now good night, Beryl.” 

She held out her hand. Beryl took it but did not press it. 
Somehow she felt awed and at a distance from this pale, quiet 
woman. 

Lady Sellingworth pressed the bell and Beryl Van Tuyn left 
the room. 

As soon as Beryl had gone Lady Sellingworth went downstairs 
to her writing room. She turned on the electric light as she 
went into the room and glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. 
The hands pointed to half-past nine. She wondered where 
Seymour was dining. If he were at home and alone he would 
come to her at once; if not perhaps she would have to wait until 
half-past ten or eleven. She hoped to find him at St. James’s 
Palace. As this thing had to be done—and now she had burned 
her boats, for she had promised Beryl—she wished to do it quickly. 

She inquired through the telephone if Seymour was at home. 
His servant replied that he was out. She asked where. The 
servant did not know. His master had dressed and gone out at a 
quarter to eight without saying where he was dining. Lady 
Sellingworth frowned as she received this information. She 
hesitated for a moment; then she said: 

“As soon as Sir Seymour comes in, however late it may be, 
I want to see him on an urgent matter. If you go to bed before 
he comes back will you please leave a written message in the hall 
asking him to visit Lady Sellingworth at once in Berkeley Square. 
It is very important.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said the voice. 

“Thank you.” 

She rang the bell. Murgatroyd came. 

“I am expecting Sir Seymour tonight, Murgatroyd,” she said, 
“about some important business. But I can’t find out where he 
is, so he won’t know till he goes home. That may be late. But 
he will come on here directly he gets my message. I’m sorry to 
keep you up, but I should like you to let him in.” 

“Certainly, my lady,” said Murgatroyd. 

“I shall be waiting for him in the (Continued on page 147) 
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Robert Blair had 
always got every- 
thing he wanted. 
And now at forty 
he had Patty. Or 
had he? 


The Old 


An old-fashioned but very new-fash- 
ioned love story about a young and 


exceedingly modern Eve 


by Royal Brown 


Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy 


VEN those who, self-appointed and duly anointed with 
divine egotism, act as censors of all things in such 
communities as their presence lends luster to, could 
not in Standish find aught to say against the age old 

desire that lighted the eyes of Robert Blair when they rested on 
Patience Allen. And that despite the fact that Robert Blair 
was a widower, with forty years and three children to his credit, 
while Patty Allen was but twenty—a miraculous twenty as he 
reminded her, with a curious catch in his voice, on the evening 
he proposed. 

This, however, was a lover’s litany. There were those in 
Standish that summer who would have used another adjective. 

Especially Mrs. Sumner Blunt. As is the Chief Justice to 
the Supreme Court so was she to Standish’s court of public 
opinion. She had three chins, three times as many millions 
and a vice of which she made a virtue. And though there were 
those who, behind her ample back, remarked her remarkable 
resemblance to Mrs. Tim Morrison, who also had three chins 
but no other distinction than that which comes to a competent 
and reliable washerwoman—which is considerable these days— 
there were few who to her face failed to render Mrs. Sumner 
Blunt lip service, at least. 

This because her patent to nobility was beyond question. 

A certain slatternly and evil smelling craft, ineptly dubbed the 
Mayflower, had borne her ancestors on both sides along that very 
Coast three hundred years agone. 
__ Now Patty, though she too could boast Mayflower ancestry 
if she cared to—which she didn’t—was modern to her pretty 
finger tips. She was a leader among the younger set at the 
Country Club, which was smart—and swift. As such Mrs. 
Sumner Blunt must have disapproved of her anyway. Beyond 
this they had had one historic encounter. 


This took place in front of the village postoffice. Patty, 


swing:ng from her roadster, had rcvealed the sheer leneth of 


silk that the prevailing mode demanded. And Mrs. Sumner 
Blunt, moving majestically toward her limousine, had paused 
to lift her eyebrows and indulge that vice of which she made a 
virtue. 

“In my day,” she announced austerely, “a girl who exposed 
her limbs like that would be——”’ 

“As much out of style as anybody who said ‘limbs’ or wore a 
bustle would be now,” interposed Patty very sweetly but with 
malicious glints in the tawny, beautifully lashed eyes that so 
marvelously matched her lovely hair. 

One would have to see Mrs. Blunt to get the point of that— 
for of course it wasn’t a bustle that she wore. 

“Sure,’”’ said Mrs. Tim Morrison, who was built the same way, 
“T’d say it was because I wasn’t after sitting down very much 
if it weren’t that me and Mrs. Sumner Blunt could swap petti- 
coats. So it must be God’s will. But will you believe it, I only 
weighed ninety-eight when I was married!” 

So much for what may be termed Patty’s shot across Mrs. 
Sumner Blunt’s stern. She had won an engagement but made 
a mortal enemy. Never after that did Mrs. Sumner Blunt 
refer to her save as “that Allen chit.” 

Nevertheless she expressed the hope that Robert Blair’s 
wooing would prosper. 

“He,” she explained grimly, “will rule her with an iron hand 
in a velvet glove. That is what she needs.” 

And doubtless Patty did. The weight of the evidence was 
certainly with Mrs. Sumner Blunt when she said that Patty 
was impertinent and ill-bred and without the respect due to 
a woman of her, Mrs. Sumner Blunt’s, years. As a matter 
of fact Patty, true to the type her generation has developed, 
did not concede respect to people merely because they had 
years. She was not given to seritimentality of any kind. Quite 
the opposite. ‘ 

There were times when she herself doubted if she hed a heart 
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s because no one had touched it !—no one, that is, among the young 
men she had played around with. 

Then Robert Blair had appeared on the scene. From the first 
he had quickened something in her. And even when they were 
still “Mr. Blair” and ‘‘Miss Allen” to each other she had known, 
with absolute certainty, that sooner or later he would ask a ques- 
tion to which she must answer yes or no. 

Even so she was not prepared when, of an August night, he 
spoke. They were on the brick paved porch that flanked the 
eastern wing of the Allens’ summer home ani commanded the 
sweep of sand dune and sea for which Cape Cod is famous. 
From the sea a full moon had just risen. The magic of the mo- 
ment was potent and in his eyes as he looked down at her there 
was that which no daughter of Eve could have been blind to. 

Then, as impulsively as twenty could have, he placed his 
hand over hers as it rested on the porch rail. 

“I’m wondering,” he murmured in a voice that blended whim- 
sicality and suppressed eagerness with just a touch of rue, “if 
you're going to take me, Patty?” 

The night was like a Bakst setting of orange and blue. From 
the way she kept her face turned from his one might have thought 
her so lost in its beauty that she had not heard him. A younger 
and more impetuous lover might have rushed on but Robert 
Blair, having achieved greatly by waiting where fools rushed in, 
waited now. He knew that she was not studying the color 
scheme. 

Nor was she. “I’m twenty,” she was thinking, ‘‘and I’ve been 
out two whole years. I haven’t found anybody I like half so 
well, and there isn’t a girl in Standish that wouldn’t give an eye 
tooth—or even a front tooth if necessary—to get him away 
from me.” 

The ghost of a little smile tugged at the corner of her impetuous 
mouth as she thought of the other girls, but she was blissfully 
unconscious that Robert would not have cared for such reason- 
ing as this. 

“And,” her thought ran on, “he is wonderful!’ 

Of that there could be no question. In Standish, where the 
summer colony has the attributes of an exclusive club, money 
alone is but the bare necessity of life and its recent acquirement 
almost always an insurmountable handicap. 

“Wool,” people like Mrs. Sumner Blunt will comment with 
lifted eyebrows—or “Leather” or “Oil” or whatever the aurif- 
erous source may have been. 

Robert Blair had knowledge of all these commodities. He 
had started at seven as a newsboy, at forty he had so many 
millions that the loss of one or the gaining of two in this deal 
or that left him unmoved. He had that indefinable quality 
that marks all men born to great things; Mrs. Sumner Blunt 
could no more have patronized him than she could have con- 
descended to Caesar. ile had, indeed, the conquercr’s manner; 
better still, he had the gift of games. He proved a good golf 
player, a hard man to beat at tennis, and best of all he proved 
to be the hard hitting, fearless riding number two that the little 
group who were forming a polo team had prayed for. 

It came to pass, accordingly, that Standish not only accepted 
him but even hoped that the prettiest girl there would accept 
him too. 

“The Allens need the money,” Mrs. Sumner Blunt had de- 
clared. “John Allen is in a bad way—very bad! Of course it 
it isn’t generally known and you mustn’t repeat it, but I have 
the most positive assurance——”’ 

Everybody repeated it, naturally, and everybody knew—save 


Patty. That at least was not in her mind as she tried to make 


it up while the moonlight did things to her hair. A minute 
and then he spoke at last. 

“Don’t let it worry you, Patty,” he said ever so gently, his 
hand, which he had not removed, pressing hers with light re- 
assurance. “I’m forty and then some. And you’re twenty— 
a miraculous twenty!” 

In his voice there was a humility that clothed him as a garment 
and became him even move than the immaculate white flannels 
he wore. And she felt a sudden unworthiness that he should 
— himself to her—and a great tenderness for him that he 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” she breathed impetuously. “It’s me— 
will J do?” 

The beauty of the night was working on her, she felt an in- 
effable longing, the need of something undefined—and indefinable. 
She was stirred too, beneath the surface of light cynicism she 
and her set affected; she really wondered what she could offer 
a man such as he. As she spoke, she turned her face toward 
him, her eyes wide and earnest, her lips slightly parted, And 


he, having waited so long and so hungrily, could wait no longer, 

Yet from her lips he quickly dropped his to her cupped hands 

and kissed her palms. 

‘ “All my life,” he promised huskily, “I’ll be as good to you as 
can!” 

No other gesture could have served him so well. As she looked 
down on his well shaped conqueror’s head, with the close cropped 
hair which showed no sign of thinning and only enough gray to 
give it distinction, she felt a thrill. 

“This,”’ she assured herself, ‘‘must be love!’’ 

And so they became engaged, and the courts of public opinion 
in Standish both high and low approved their decision. 

“Sure,”’ said Mrs. Tim Morrison, who might be likened to the 
police court—in her kitchen was washed more dirty linen than 
limousines ever deposited at her door—‘“‘he’s almost old enough 
to be her father but he’s a fine man just the same.” 

“And did ye find that out about him,” derided Mrs. Dineen 
from next door, “by doing his wash?” 

“Laugh if you want to,” retorted Mrs. Morrison with the suds 
gleaming on her ruddy arms, “but ye can’t wash a man’s un- 
mentionables without learning a deal about him. A good man 
to his own he is, though they do say that he can be hard with 
them that crosses him.” 

In which, in more elegant fashion, the supreme court of Stan- 
dish concurred. 

“I have always been just a little afraid of him, though,” 
confessed one of the mere justices to the supreme justice. “He 
seems very genial but they say that he simply smashes through 
everything that gets in his way.” 

“One can’t make an omelet without breaking a few eggs,” 
commented Mrs. Sumner Blunt with an air of having originated 
this truism on the spur of the moment. “I for one can’t under- 
stand what he sees in that Allen chit but I’m sure of one thing 
and that is that she won’t be able to wind him around her little 
finger the way she has her father.” 

From which, it will be perceived, all Standish was quite sure 
that all was settled and that the next act would have, as inci- 
dental music, an organ rendition of The Voice That Breathed 


‘o'er Eden. But they had skipped an act in their reckoning. 


The next was to develop a drama that is not quite as old as Eden 
only because a third actor was lacking there. 

East is East and West is—where Price Nichols came from. 
This may not be significant but it seemed so to Patty. It 
explained why he was—well, different! They met the very next 
night at a dinner given by the Ensloes. Robert was there but 
he was separated from her by the length of the table. And it 
must be confessed that if he wasn’t out of sight he was out of 
mind so far as she was concerned, as soon as the serving of the 
second course. 

In Price Nichols’s eyes was that challenge that free, white and 
masculine ever offers sweet, twenty and feminine. 

“Let’s experiment. Perhaps——” they suggested even as 
his voice gave speech to the banalities that mark the first stages 
of acquaintance. 

Patty was engaged, but feminine. . . 

“Now,” she exclaimed as a waiter insinuated a practiced hand 
between her and her dinner partner, “I know why you seem so 
familiar to me. You're Price Nichols of course—I’ve seen your 
pictures.” 

The courts of southern California, where he had developed a 
certain virtuosity in hitting a tennis ball -with great speed and 
accuracy, had left him so tanned that one wondered that he 
could blush so. He tried to phrase something whimsical but 
she did not wait for an answer. 

“Are you going to play in the invitation singles here?”’ she 
demanded. 

He had a charming, crooked grin which appeared when he 
was embarrassed. 

“Mrs. Ensloe seems to think that I might find them good 
practice for 43 

He stopped short, to blush anew. He had been going to say 
“for the nationals’ but there had been so many prophecies about 
his emerging as the titlist that he felt self-conscious whenever 
the subject came up. 

“For the nationals?” she supplied. ‘“You’re going to play 
in them?” 

“That,” he confessed, “is why I played hooky from business 
to come East.” 

“I think that’s wonderful,” she breathed—she herself could 
beat any woman player in Standish and lots of the men but that 
—as she well knew—was nothing! ‘ 

Then, half ruefully. she added. “If you play here I’m gomg 
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The boy did not realize that he had his arm about her. nor did Patty. And his hold was tightening! 


to sit with my eyes glued on you. I want to study that service 
of yours——” 

“T’ll show it to you,” he offered, “that is, if you care to have 
me——” 

This broke a long established precedent. He did not, one 
can rest assured, give lessons to any and all young women who 
professed an interest in that miraculous service of his. 

“When?” she demanded instantly. 

“Tomorrow morning?” 


“Tomorrow morning—at ten!” she assented blithely. 

“Thank you,” said he. 

And in this impetuous young Californian’s eyes as he thanked 
her for the chance to do her a favor there was something almost 
breath taking. She instinctively looked away and met another 


pair of eyes. And as she met them memory smote her and her 
slim shoulders rippled as if a sudden draft had eddied about them. 
Nevertheless as Robert smiled at her she smiled too. Price 


Nichols, his eyes following hers, made swift and shrewd surmise. 
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“Your father?” he suggested. 

The ring of great beauty and corresponding price that she 
wore on the inevitable finger had utterly escaped him. 

“No,” she said, “it’s Robert Blair. Perhaps you have heard 
of him 

Interest kindled his eyes. “Robert Blair? I should say I 
had. He’s a wonder, isn’t he!” 

This gave her the opening she felt the need of. 

“T think so,” she replied, drawing designs on the 
table with a fork she had captured—and that, one 
may be sure, was something she usually knew bet- 
ter than to do—‘‘but perhaps I’m prejudiced. 
We're engaged, you see.” 

She did not look up at Price. As for Price, he 
gave her one wide-eyed glance and then, reaching 
for his glass, raised it to his lips, went through all 
the motions of drinking and set it down again, 
without being at all aware that it had been empty 
at the beginning. 

“My chief claim to fame,” he then said, “is a 
certain thickness of wit. If I had looked twice be- 
fore speaking I’d have known, of course, that he—” 

It occurred to him then that to repeat his unfor- 
tunate remark was no way to make amends and 
so he stopped short. She,-setting aside her fork to 
the relief of her harassed hostess, looked up at him 
and smiled. 

“He’s awfully good at games,” she announced 
clearly, “and that’s why I want to improve my 
tennis.” 

She believed it, too. 

They were as well chaperoned the next morning 
as even Mrs. Sumner Blunt could have desired, 
for wherever Price Nichols stepped to a base line a 
gallery always sprang up like a crowd at an acci- 
dent. She was very late in arriving and found him 
ready and waiting, white flanneled and with his 
tennis shirt open at the throat. She was not diffi- 
dent naturally, nor was he, but there was an instant 
of exquisite shyness between them. Then: 

“T’m awfully sorry I kept you waiting,” she said. 
“But I—had unexpected visitors.” 

These, indeed, had appeared just as she was de- 
parting for the Country Club—Margot, Ted and 
Lou, aged twelve, ten and four respectively, bringing 
from the Blair gardens flowers that Margot had pre- 
sented to her. 

“Father,” Margot explained, “says that you are 
coming to live with us all the time. And I’’—shyly 
—‘‘am awfully glad!” 

“T think it’s simply corking,” announced Ted, 
who had his father’s hair and eyes and conqueror’s 
head. “We'll have plenty of time now to practice 
the crawl stroke, won’t we?” 

“We will,” Patty promised. “I’lI——”’ 

Little Lou, however, was impatient to be heard. 

“You can drive my pony a-n-y time you want,” 
she promised, in a tone that implied—and correctly 
—that this was a concession not lightly made. 
“And,” she went on, obviously quoting, “we'll all live 
happy forever after.” 

In her little exquisitely embroidered smock, with 
her blue eyes and tanned dimpled knees, she and her 
seriousness were adorable. No woman worthy of 
the name could have resisted her. And-Patty had 
kissed them all, even Ted, who bore up manfully, 
and then the minutes had passed and so she was 
very late. 

“That’s perfectly all right,” Price reassured her. 
“Shall we play a set or two first?” 

F. don’t know as I dare,” she replied with a quick, breathless 

smile. 

Nevertheless they played and it was as she suspected. 

“You,”’ she accused at the end of the first set, “played as poorly 
as you could—and I didn’t get a game!” 

“Perhaps you'll have better luck next time,” he suggested. 

But she didn’t. 


gloriously flushed, and said half laughingly, half ruefully: 
‘Next you'll be offering to play me left hand. If you da——” 
“T won’t,” he promised hastily. 
well—” 
“For a woman!” she flashed. 


“How I hate that! 


* Poor baby! ™ 
Patty crooned. “It 
was a naughty, 
naughty ball.” To 
Price itwas abreath 
taking moment. 


The second set finished, she faced him, 


“But really you play very 
My hope 


The Old Adam 


of heaven is founded on the faith that there’ll be no male or female 
there——”’ 

“T don’t know as I care for that!” he retorted. 

And then they both blushed beautifully. 

“T should think,’”’ commented Mrs. Sumner Blunt, who had 
joined the gallery not to see and admire a ranking tennis player 
but to observe through eyes narrowed for criticism, “that con- 
sidering the fact that that Allen chit is just engaged she’d be a 


little more circumspect!”’ 
Of this Patty was blissfully unconscious. 


white pillared porch. 
“Hello!” said Robert. ‘How did it go?” 
“T was utterly pulverized,” she confessed. 
“You haven’t given up so soon?” he asked quickly. 


Patty, wrinkling her nose up in a little grimace, lost the 
“T might as well but I haven’t. He's 


coming over tomorrow morning to play on our court. There 


significance of that. 


Otherwise she might 
have suggested that being engaged wasn’t exactly like entering 
a harem. As it was she returned home with her conscience 
quite clear, to find Robert and her father standing on the broad, 
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were too many people standing around at the club for him to 
ive me a lesson.” 

Robert smiled as he turned to her father. ‘Don’t worry,” 
he advised the latter. “If necessary I’ll go West myself.” His 
eyes came back to Patty and he asked abruptly, “Coming for 
a sail with me this afternoon?”’ Robert had a catboat, which he 
sailed as well as he did most things. 


“Are you going to let me sail it?” demanded Patty, who sailed 
4s impetuously as she did most things. 
z He smiled. ‘‘That’s worse than taking my life in my hands— 
It's putting it in yours,” he retorted. “But if that’s your ulti- 
matum—yes.”’ 
Then he took his departure and Patty turned to her father. 
What,” she demanded, “did he mean by telling you not to 
worry? And what is he going West about—if necessary?” 
Her father hesitated. Then: “I’ve tried to keep it from you 
and your mother, Patty, but I’ve—rather made a mess of things. 
Ome investments I made out West have been going badly and 
I've worried. 
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Now that she thought of it she recalled that of late he had 
seemed less his own genial, comfortably humorous self. Con- 
science stricken that she should have been so blind—those who 
never missed the chance to say that she wound her father around 
her finger always failed to add that she adored him—she put her 
arms around him. 

“Oh, daddy—why didn’t you tell me!” she cried reproachfully. 

“T’ve been hoping that things would take a turn for the better,” 
he explained. “‘ still 
believe that the com- 
pany itself is all right 
but that the men be- 
hind it are not”— he 
hesitated, for he was 
the sort who finds 
it hard to think ill 
of anybody—“‘exact- 
ly honest. Robert 
says he will handle 
them——” 

“He will,” proph- 
esied Patty, and a 
swift vision of Rob- 
ert handling them 
gave her a thrill. 
“Everything will 
come out all right, 
and besides you’ve 
almost got your ex- 
pensive daughter off 
your hands——” 

Hesighed. “It 
seems almost too 
good to be true,” 
he said. 

like: that!” 
flashed Patty. “IfI 
had known that was 
the way you felt I’d 
have departed long 
ago. I’ve had heaps 
and heapsof chances, 
although you may 
not believe it!” 

This brought a 
smile, as she had 
hoped. ‘You know 
what I mean. That 
you and Robert—” 
He paused. ‘“You— 
you are sure you love 
him, Patty?” 

“Why else should 
I marry the man?” 
she demanded. 

Even as she spoke 
the thought of what 
some people might 
say flashed into her 
mind and she won- 
dered if some such 
suspicion troubled 
her father. 

“T think that with 
the possible excep- 
tion of you,” she 
went on firmly, “he’s 
the nicest man I ever 
knew.” 

And she believed 
it. Robert must have known all along, yet when he had pro- 
posed there had been no suggestion of what he might do for her 
or her father; he had offered himself only, and that very humbly. 
Who, she asked herself, could help loving him for that? 

The matter filled her mind, she wanted to say something to 
Robert, yet she did not speak until, with her hand on the tiller, 
they had tacked out beyond the spar that marked the harbor 
entrance. He was squatted amidships, smoking a darkened 
briar. She thought then how glad she was that he was clean 
shaven. It made him look so much younger, as young almost 


“T think,” she said abruptly, “that you’re rather nice!” 
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He gave her a quick glance of surprise. 

“I mean about father,” she explained. 

The sun was on her hair and in her eyes. She squinted the 
latter as she glanced out across the water. ; 

“We'll get more wind when we get beyond the point,” she said 
irrelevantly. Then, reverting, “I think it’s fine of you——” 

“You flatter me. What else could Ido? He is your father, 
you know——” 

This was not the picture she was trying to hold. 

“T think,” she protested, “that you’d do it anyway——’ 

“Don’t you believe it!’’ he cut in. 

His voice was light yet curiously final. She shot a quick 
glance at him. 

“Supposing,” she challenged directly, “I hadn’t said yes——”’ 

“No one who knows me has ever accused me of being an 
altruist,” he retorted, holding fast to the light note, “‘and though 
the temptation is great I don’t want to pose as any better than 
Iam. If you had refused me I—well, I’ve at least as much of 
the Old Adam in me as most men, Patty.” 

He was smiling, but she refused to smile too. 

“T know you better than that,” she announced flatly. 

“Let’s be glad,” he observed, “that I wasn’t put to the test.” 
Abruptly he changed the subject. “Is Nichols going to stay 
over for the Invitations?” 

“‘Why—I don’t know,” she replied, surprised. But she never- 
theless added the inevitable feminine, “Why?” 

“TI foresee,” he replied easily, “where some of our local stars 
get their noses out of joint if he does.” 

He looked off ahead. “You might,” he suggested, “ease off 
your main sheet a bit. There’s wind beyond the point——” 

“Who,” she demanded very pointedly, “‘is sailing this boat?” 

“One,” he retorted, ‘‘who has yet to learn that discretion is 
the better part of valor.” 

From which one might assume that /e had learned that lesson. 
And yet the village censors, who had approved of Robert Blair 
as a man and as a suitor, began to cavil at his course as an en- 
gaged man. Even Mrs. Tim Morrison, pausing from her labors 
at the tub to push back a wisp of graying hair that tickled the 
end of her nose, asked what it was that she heard about this 
young fellow from California being seen so much with Patty 
Allen. 

“Oh, and so it’s teaching her his service he is!”’ she retorted in a 
tone that dripped scorn for anybody so feeble minded as to accept 
that at its face value. ‘Well, it’s me who washes Robert Blair’s 
unmentionables who might whisper a thing or two in his ear that 
would do him no harm anyway.” 

“They say he’s helping her father out of the bad hole he’s in,” 
offered Mrs. Dineen from the next door, as if this were relevant. 

“Thin if 1 were him,” said Mrs. Morrison, “I’d see that her 
father was still in the hole till they were safe married.” 

“T thought,” observed Mrs. Dineen, “that you liked Patty.” 

“T do,” admitted Mrs. Morrison. ‘“She’s not as up in the air 
with her nose as some. But in other ways she’s no better than 
the rest of thim. What with the bathing suits they wear and the 
times they have at the club and that Martin girl, who’s no more 
than eighteen, rushing over to ask if I found her cigarette case in 
the wash, I don’t know what the world is coming to.” 

In which Mrs. Sumner Blunt, sitting on the same case as su- 
preme justice of Standish’s court of public opinion, unwittingly 
yet heartily concurred. ; 

| can’t imagine,” she added, “‘what Robert Blair can be think- 
ing of.” 

This was not surprising. Whatever Robert Blair was thinking 
he certainly did not confide in Mrs. Sumner Blunt. And out- 
wardly he was the same as ever, smiling, self-assured, radiating 
conscious power. 

“T’ve heard of you,” he assured Price Nichols with impeccable 
cordiality. ‘You worked on one of my irrigation projects in 
California, didn’t you?” 

Price thought it odd that Blair, to whom the irrigation pro- 
ject was but a minor interest among many more important ones, 
should ever have heard anything about him, but credited this 
to the caliber of the man. 

“You did a mighty good job, too,” added the older man. 
“It’s possible I may have something else to throw your way 
before long.” 

Now small minds, always seeking some ulterior motive, might 
have wondered if Robert Blair was not weaving a web of some 
sort, if having already placed Patty in his debt he was not making 
assurance doubly sure by weaving an extra strand for Price. 
But Patty at least had no such idea. 

“He’s that way,” she assured herself that very night. 


As for Price, he needed no restraining strand. He was play- 


ing the oldest of games as he played tennis, with that spirit . 


of fine sportsmanship and almost exquisite concern for an oppo- 
nent that make the taped courts the modern inheritors of the 
traditions of fields of cloth of gold, where knights displayed 
their prowess. 

“T’m glad,” he had assured himself the night of the Ensloe 
dinner, ‘‘that the engagement’s duly announced and recorded, 
Otherwise I’d have been making a bally ass of myself the next 
thing I knew.” 

In spite of the engagement, however—or perhaps because of 
it, human nature being what it is—the next thing he knew he 
was a ballyass. Men may be self-deceivers ever, but Price 
freely admitted to himself that he was in love. He had 
believed this before but that was different. This time it was the 
real thing. 

“T’m in head over heels,” he assured himself and considered 
his condition. The small still voice of conscience insinuated 
a suggestion, but this he overruled. “I’m not harming any- 
body but myself,” he asserted. ‘‘She’s too much in love with 
him to see anybody else in the world.” 

This he really persuaded himself was so. And that being true 
there was surely no harm in seeing all of Patty he possibly could. 
He managed rather well that way, Robert being ‘busy with her 
father’s affairs these days. They played tennis together and 
they talked, in the moments when tennis did not occupy them, 
of many things, without ever mentioning ships or shoes or sealing 
wax but seldom without mentioning Robert Blair. It became 
their habit to extol him to each other. Neither paused to con- 
sider the why of that. 

“He’s one of those men,” Price had explained, “who have a gift 
for organization. There’s nothing really bigger in the world than 
that. I know all about him because I’m in the way of being an 
industrial engineer—if you know what that is.” 

Patty had but a vague idea and so he explained. 

“Oh,” she summarized, “‘you take sick companies and make 
them well again!” 

“That’s the general idea, although’—he smiled—‘“some in- 
dustrial engineers seem more like the doctor who had a working 
agreement with the undertaker. But they’re being weeded out. 
And that’s how I happened to work for Robert Blair.” 

Even Mrs. Sumner Blunt could not, surely, have taken excep- 
tion to conversations as innocent asthis. And as for tennis, the 
chief beneficiary of his tuition seemed to be Ted, who, appearing 
every morning with Margot and Lou, took possession of the other 
court and with the adaptability of his years managed a more 
creditable imitation of the inimitable than did Patty. 
coer only spoiling what service I had,” said she ruefully at 

st. 

“Try it again,” suggested Price. 

Patty obeyed. The ball, meeting the racket’s swift impact, 
veered erratically and, passing beyond the tape, struck {fairly 
on Lou’s dimpled knee. 

“Q-o-h!” she cried and then with a swift intake of breath 
sobbed, “it hurted me!” 

Patty sped to her and knelt beside her. 

“Poor baby!” she crooned. “It was a naughty, naughty ball!” 

Lou, her little face still puckered, lifted brimming eyes. 
——" she announced, “kisses hurt places and makes them 
well!” 

“And so will I!” promised Patty. 

No one would have called her the Madonna type; she was too 
modern, too young and impetuous for that. Yet to Price she 
presented a breath taking picture, so breath taking indeed that 
when, smiling, she glanced up at him that which had quickened 
in his heart as she kissed little Lou’s dimpled knee was in his eyes. 
He could not veil it in time and briefly their eyes held. The smile 
faded from her lips, leaving them half parted, as if she were 
breathless too. Then. little Lou broke the spell. 

“My!” she exclaimed, forgetting her injury in a most in- 
teresting discovery. 

“T feel something beating in you so funny! 
heart?” 

Patty knew she blushed furiously but she managed to control 
her voice. “That,” she said, “is what comes of playing tennis 
in the hot sun.” 

Then the voice of Robert Blair made blessed diversion. 

“What’s happened?” he demanded. 

Little Lou trotted out and displayed the injured knee. 

“I foresee casualties among the spectators at the tournament 
next week if you don’t control your service better,” Robert Blair 
told Patty. And then he added (Continued on page 138) 
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The Story of a 
He-Man 


$6 BW OHNNY,” declared Old Man Hickman, of Hickman & 
Son, to the junior member of the firm, ‘“‘there’s only one 
man for the job and that’s my big Thunder God, Valdemar 
Sigurdsen.”’ 

“T agree with you, dad. On the other hand, however, Sigurd- 
sen’s a married man with three youngsters. It seems to me 
4 for this reason a single man should skipper the Matador on 

is run.” 

“There is no sentiment in the shipping business, Johnny,” 
the old man reminded him. ‘ ‘For men must work and women 
must weep, though the harbor bar be moaning.’ ” 

“Well, of course, if Sigurdsen didn’t come back his family 
would be well provided for. He’s done pretty well with his 
shipping investments since the war started. His interests with us 
are worth a quarter of a million dollars, and skippers worth that 
much generally yield to the temptation to retire and raise 
chickens.”’ 

“Suppose we put it up to Nellie O’Hara,’’ Old Man Hickman 
suggested. The fact that his former secretary had married 
Valdemar Sigurdsen had not conduced to alter her status with 
Old Man Hickman. To him she was still Nellie O’Hara and 
not infrequently Old Man Hickman would condescend to give 
her advice on how to manage her husband. He reached for the 
telephone now and ordered the private exchange operator to get 
Nellie O’Hara on the wire. 

Presently she was speaking. “Hello, Nellie,” Old Man Hick- 
man piped. “Old Man Hickman speaking. Say, Nellie! Listen! 
Are you feeling sporty today ...Yes?...Bully for you. 
Nellie, we’re going to send one of our big four—the Matador— 
into the war zone with a cargo of food stuff, and somehow, 
Nellie, I’ll feel better if that big, good for nothing husband of 
yours takes her out. However, before broaching the: subject 
to our Viking we concluded that your wishes ought to be con- 
sidered ——”’ 

“Evidently you have forgotten the motto of the O’Hara tribe,” 


Nellie knew that silence 
‘ and understanding are 
the safest cures for the 


bruised heart of a man. 


Mrs. Sigurdsen interrupted. ‘You knew my father——’ 
“T did, Nellie, and he was the meanest little Irishman that 
ever bossed a gang of stevedores. His motto was ‘T’ell wid ’em.’” 

“Well?” cooed the former Nellie O’Hara. 

“Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead—or words to that effect, 
eh?” Old Man Hickman gasped. 

“Rather a free translation, but it will do, Mr. Hickman. My 
husband knows his own business best and a sailor man who 
marries a crybaby is out of luck.” 

“God bless my downy old soul,’’ murmured Old Man Hickman 
and hung up without the formality of saying good by to Nellie 
O’Hara. 

So the Thunder God took a general cargo to West Coast ports 
and a jag of nitrate up to New York, where she loaded with beans 
and bully beef for the British army in France and went snoring 
boldly out across the Atlantic. She never came back and the 
British government paid Hickman & Son three times what she 
had cost to build. In the fullness of time came a cablegram 
from Valdemar Sigurdsen saying: 


Matador torpedoed sunk following crew saved. (Here followed 
a list of three men.) 


A month later the Thunder God reported in person to Hick- 


man & Son. He was pale and gaunt and his clothing hung 
loosely on him; there was a look in his sea-blue eyes that had not 
been there before and the intonation of his deep voice, as he made 
his verbal report to his owners, hinted of great mental depression. 

“They treated you rough, eh?” Old Man Hickman remarked 
casually. 

“Yes, sir, they did. Got me about nine hundred miles off the 
Atlantic coast. I wasn’t expecting them that far wet." 
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“Yes, they paid us a visit and sunk a number of vessels right 
in our own back yard, so to speak. Tried to bluff us into keep- 
ing our fleet at home to patrol our own coastline and protect 
our own shipping. Go on, Sigurdsen.” 

‘They didn’t warn us. The first torpedo drove into the engine 
room and killed the crew on duty. They gave us another for- 
ward for luck and we sank in ten minutes. I got the remainder 
of my crew off in the boats and they shelled the boats. I was 
in command of the last boat to leave the ship and as we pulled 
out from the lee of the ship a fog closed in on us and they couldn’t 
see to shell us. We were afloat two weeks and had a tough time 
of it, sir. Couldn’t beat back to the United States so I ran for 
it across the Western ocean and-a P boat picked us up in the 
Irish Sea. I’ve made a formal written report in greater detail. 
Here it is, sir. I want to go home.” 

He heaved himself wearily to his feet and left the office. When 
Nellie O’Hara heard some one fumbling with a latchkey at the 
door of her home, she knew who it was and flew to meet him. 

“Nellie, wife,” he murmured huskily and appeared to grope 
for her. She noted the absence of the old, glad, Viking roar of 
welcome which had always greeted her at the door whenever the 
Thunder God came home from sea, so she knew now that he 
had suffered—that he was still suffering. So when he picked 
her up in his great arms and held her, she merely laid her soft 
cheek close to his, so rough and red and wind bitten—ard said 
nothing. Silence and understanding are the two safest cures 
for the bruised heart of a man—and Nellie O’Hara was not 
surprised when presently: the Thunder God shivered slightly and 
she felt a tear splash from his eye to her cheek. Because she 
was ‘a wise woman she pretended not to notice this weakness, 
for she knew that within the minute he would feel ashamed of it. 
She held him closer. 

“The children,” he said presently. 

“Yes, Val.” 

“T lost my ship, Nellie.” 

“Never mind, dear. She didn’t go down in red ink, you know. 
Old Man Hickman says it’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow some- 
body good—and your stock in Hickman & Son is worth a great 
deal more than it was before the Germans sunk the Matador.” 

“She was a splendid vessel—and money can’t heal the hurt 
when a man’s ship is stabbed.” He quivered again. _ “To me 
a ship is—more than a ship. She’s something elemental, band- 
ing the nations together—something beautiful, throbbing with 
energy—and purpose—and—oh, Nellie, wife, the sea is a hard 
taskmaster! It demands too much—it puts horrible decisions 
up to a man—it upsets the code and sets up new codes that 
nobody can see justice and sanity in except the men who have 
to obey them——” 

He carried her into the living room and sat down in the huge 
chair she had had made to order for him. And there, holding 
her close to him, where the slow, measured thump, thump, thump 
of his great heart pounded in her ears, he held her in that silence 
and complete understanding she knew he had craved for long. 

After a while she ruffled his tawny hair and kissed his troubled 
eyes. “Suppose you tell me what hurts you so, dear love,” she 
whispered. 

Whereupon Old Man Hickman’s Thunder God unfolded a tale. 

When the Matador put to sea she carried, in addition to her 
regular crew, a supercargo representing His Majesty King 
George IV and a trio of gunners furnished by His Majesty’s 
navy to serve the six inch gun mounted astern. Of six inch guns 
Valdemar Sigurdsen knew nothing and cared less. The sole 
danger to his ship lay in an attack from ambush on the part of a 
German submarine; hence he maintained by day a keen lookout 
for periscopes and by night he ran with every light doused. From 
time to time, as he approached the submarine zone, his wireless 
operator brought code messages to the supercargo, who decoded 
them and furnished the Thunder God with information as to 
what course to steer in order to avoid submarines operating in 
certain longitude and latitude. In the event a submarine should 
come to the surface and attempt to shell him, the Thunder God 
depended upon the British gun crew and the six inch gun to 
outrange and outshoot the enemy; in the event of pursuit he 
could escape, for the Matador could do fifteen knots when crowded 
and few of the submarines, he was informed, could do better 
than fourteen knots on the surface. So the Viking prowled 


“In school, eh?” 


backward and forward on the bridge of the Matador, with some- 
thing of the restlessness and alertness of a bear in his move- 
ments; when he wasn’t sweeping the surrounding sea with his 
glasses he was keeping a sharp lookout on his lookouts; when 
their attention wandered from their dreary task the Thunder 
God’s stentorian voice reminded them profanely of their lapse. 


The Sea Anchor 


The fog it was that was at once the undoing of the Matador 
and the salvation of Valdemar Sigurdsen and three of his crew. 
For an hour the horizon astern had been dull and lead-colored, 
and with the gradual lessening of visibility Sigurdsen knew that 
a fog was catching up with him. He welcomed it, praying only 
that it would be as thick as mush and last for three days and 
nights, by which time he would be well down out of the North 
Sea and close to the rendezvous where he was to pick up his escort. 

He decided to “shoot the sun” and work out his exact position 
before the fog should overtake him; and while he was in his room 
doing this, his lookouts glanced astern toward the welcome fog 
longer and more frequently than would have been the case had 
the Thunder God been on the bridge. At any rate they missed 
the periscope as it rose out of a choppy sea a quarter of a mile off 
the starboard bow; there was no opportunity given to swing the 
ship and present a lessened target to the enemy before the first 
torpedo crashed into the vitals of the Matador. 

The shock of the explosion, the violent trembling of the ship, 
upset Valdemar Sigurdsen where he sat at his desk working out 
his position. For a few seconds he sprawled on his cabin floor; 
then, with the rapid and continuous clanging of the ship’s 
bell and the cessation of the steady, rhythmic throb of her 
engines, he realized that his ship had received her death blow, 
that the mate on watch realized it and was calling the crew to 
quarters. 

The Thunder God had good mates. He knew they were good 
because he had selected them and trained them himself. So he 
rose from his sprawling position now, reached for the speaking 
tube and called the bridge. 

“Proceed to clear away the boats, Mr. Howell,” he ordered 
calmly. ‘‘As fast as you get each boat ready, lower away with- 
out awaiting orders from me. I’m working out the ship’s position. 
I'll be on deck in time to take command of the last boat.” 

He returned deliberately to his calculations, for it was no part 
of his plan to be cast adrift in a small boat without knowing his 
position, provided there still remained time in which to complete 
his calculations. A second torpedo well up toward the ship’s 
bows interrupted him for a few seconds and caused a change 
in his plans. 

“T’ve got all my data. I’ll complete my figuring in the small 
boat,” he soliloquized. He donned a heavy watchcoat, took 
his chronometer, sextant, an oilskin slicker and a roll of charts 
under one arm, slipped a pistol in his hip pocket and stepped 


out on the deck, which was now inclined at an angle of some = 


forty-five degrees as the Matador heeled in her death agony. 
He cast a quick glance astern. 


breeze. 


The fog was less than half a | 
mile distant and coming on briskly before a gentle little ten mile 


“What rotten luck,” he murmured and made his way along @ 


the canting deck to Number One lifeboat, which the men were just 
breaking out of the chocks. 


“Take your time, lads. Don’t jim_ FS 


the boat falls up,” he warned as he tucked his charts and instru- @ 


ments in the little space under the stern sheets. 


His calm glance checked the contents of the boat—the tin } 


crate of sea biscuit, the water breaker, the oars, the mast and @ 
spritsail, the lights, the can of oil and the hempen equipment ¥ 


for spreading oil on the water in case the sea should lump up too | 


dangerously. 


He had inspected all of the boats that very morn- @ 


ing and had noted in Number One boat the absence of a sea 
anchor, whereupon he had given orders to have one made forth- @ 
with and placed in the boat; he noted with irritation now that 4 
his order had not been complied with. Well, there was no time # 


to find one now or to seek explanations—— 


The second mate, who had been following the master’s critical ™ 


glance, suddenly spoke up. 
sir, we will never miss the sea anchor. 
come up; they’re going to shell us—they’re sliding off a hatch 
to let their gun come up-——” 

“Swing clear and hold the boat until I come back,” the Thun- 
der God ordered calmly, and scrambled up the steep slope of the 
deck just in time to see the chief engineer’s boat dip over the 
high side of the rapidly listing vessel, scrape along the bulwark and 
hang there, thirty feet above the water. Owing to the listing of 
the Matador the boat could not swing clear and be lowered away. 

“Hang on,” roared Sigurdsen to the two men in the boat. He 
slashed the falls at the stern of the boat, which dropped away 
and hung by the falls at the bow. “Drop her, stern first. Maybe 
she’ll stand the drop and fail to fill,” he ordered. 

She did. “Overboard with you, swim to the boat and climb 
in quickly. The ship’s going to turn turtle. Get away before 
she drags you under,” he ordered. 


Without hesitation the boat crew leaped overboard—all but 


“If the fog doesn’t reach us quickly, ¥ 
The scoundrels have © 
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That week was one long nightmare. 


one man. “Jump, you!’’ roared Valdemar Sigurdsen, but the 
man shrank back. 

“I can’t swim a lick,”’ he whimpered. 

“That’s your boat. You belong in it. We haven’t time to 
lower all the boats. Jump! Take a chance with those other 
men who can’t swim. ‘ Jump or I’ll throw you overboard.” 

As the man still hesitated, the master’s great right arm shot 
out for him. With surprising swiftness the man dodged under 
the outstretched arm, ran along the deck until he had cleared 
the end of the house and then slid down the inclined deck to 
pamber One boat. He darted into it as a rabbit darts into its 

e. 


The lifeboat fled like a hunted thing. 


Sigurdsen leaned over the bulwarks and watched all of the 
struggling men in the water, with the exception of three, reach 
the side of the boat, clamber in and get her under control. Then 
he hurried to the port side of his ship and watched the first mate 
lower safely away. 

“T think everybody living is on deck, sir,” the first mate called 
to him. ‘Remember, we took one through the engine room 
and another through the bows. That one jimmed up the 
forecastle and the watch below.” 

“Keep close to me and I’ll give you the course in a couple of 
minutes,” the Thunder God called after him, and hurried away 
to Number One boat. ‘Lower away,” he ordered calmly, and 
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the boat slid gently down to the water a few feet below. Like 
monkeys the men slid down the falls into the boat, shipped the 
oars and fended the lifeboat away from the black sides of the 
Matador. As they cast off, Sigurdsen slid down the dangling 
falls and landed neatly in the stern sheets before the boat could 
slip out from under the lee of the vessel. As he did so tuere was 
a “whoosh,” a crashing report and hundreds of tiny waterspouts 
P sprang up around the first mate’s boat. A shrapnel had burst 
fairly over it. 

“Pull for that fog,” the master ordered, “‘and pull for your 


lives!” 
: He looked back. Two men in the mate’s boat were still tug- 
. ging at the oars and Mr. Howell was standing up aft with arms 


outspread toward the submarine, pleading dumbly for quarter. 
At the next burst he toppled overboard and the starboard oar 
went out of action, leaving the port oar to continue work and turn 
the boat blindly in a circle. 

The Thunder God sighed. He was very fond of Mr. Howell 
and there was something pitifully grotesque about the rattled 
oarsman who kept turning the boat in such slow circles. Pres- 
ently a sea struck it amidships and it filled; the succeeding wave 
rolled over it and it careened and floated mournfully keel up. 

Tiered mate spoke to Sigurdsen. “Well,” he said dullv.“I 


As Sigurdsen slid down tnere was a “whoosh,” a crashing report and hundreds of 


told you we wouldn’t need that sea anchor, sir. Here’s where 
we all go to hell together.” 

The Thunder God reflected, in a queer detached way, that 
this was precisely the remark that might be expected from a 
sailor under such circumstances. They never dream of going to 


_ heaven individually. 


A tongue of flame darted from the U-boat, but the shrapnel 
burst beyond them and did no damage; steering with an oar, 
Valdemar Sigurdsen shot the ship’s boat in under the towering 
fantail of the Matador to temporary safety. There they hovered, 
while the U-boat shelled the chief engineer who had incautiously 
pulled clear of the protection of the torpedoed ship. Sigurdsen 
could see them floundering helplessly in the leaden hail; when 
a fair hit drove her out of control, Sigurdsen watched her blank- 
eted by the choppy seas, and presently the chief engineer and 
Mr. Howell and their bully boys all went to hell together. 

“Thank God for a nice, thick, wet fog,”’said Valdemar Sigurdsen 
as the cold gray vapor closed in around them. “Give way, lads.’ 

They hauled off a couple of hundred yards into the fog and 
rested, flipping their oars gently to keep the ship’s boat head on 
to the short, choppy sea. While the master got out a note 
and pencil and set to work to figure his position, the second maté 
shioped the rudder and the mast and rigged the spritsail. 
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tiny waterspouts sprang up. “Pull for that fog and pull for your lives!" he ordered. 


“Nothing but westerly winds, Mr. Gibson,” said Valdemar 
Sigurdsen when he looked up from his computations. ‘We 
can’t beat to windward very well with a boat like this, so we’ll 
have to run before it. We are out of the steamer lanes, even 
of those steamers that are on the dodge and have turned pretty 
well north. We’re unusually far to the northward, and all things 
considered our best bet is to run for the coast of Ireland. Got 
about twelve hundred miles to go and we'll have a lot of dirty. 
weather.” He chuckled mirthlessly. “Old Man Hickman calls 
me his Viking and his Thunder God—and here I am where my 
ancestors started—in a small boat, beating down to Britain 
through the North Sea. Well, they did it without sextant, 
compass or charts; they didn’t know a logarithm from a ham or 
an azimuth from a Pekinese pup, but they got there somehow, 
and they got there in quantity; so if this fog holds until we clear 
that murdering German pirate, I’ll set up the drinks in Belfast 
or I’m not Old Man Hickman’s Thunder God. Know anything 
about small boat sailing, Mr. Gibson?” 

_ “Nothing, sir,” Gibson admitted. “I’ve been raised entirely 
in steam.” 

“Praise be, I have not. I owned a sailing dory when I was 
ten years old; in the days before gasoline motors had been heard 
from, my old man used to sail a Whitehall boat from Frisco 


town to the Farallones, to meet incoming ships and beat his 
competitors to their orders for stores when they got to port. 
My old man knew all there was to be known about small boat 
sailing. He wrote the book—and made me read it! However, 
I’d feel a lot happier starting on this trip if I had a sea anchor.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gibson, “I would, too. We may not need a sea 
anchor but if we should need it we’ll need it badly. If the wind 
should haul to the eastward now we’re liable to slam around out 
here for a couple of weeks; and on short rations, not to mention 
the exposure, we’ll find it a dirty job to keep her head up to the 
sea with the oars.” . 

The Thunder God nodded. Once, in his windjammer days, 
he had spent a week in an open boat. Heknew! With his charts 
spread out on the thwart before him he laid off his course with 
his parallel ruler, took the tiller and ordered his men to give way 
with a will. With the little vessel on her course, he ran up the 
spritsail, the oars were shipped and the survivors of the S. S. 
Matador breezed blithely away at a four knot clip. The fog 


was thick and getting thicker, a typical North Atlantic fog, 
driving down before a breeze that carried with it a hint of 
approaching winter. 

Suddenly a man in the bow of the boat shouted: “Starboard 
your helm! Hard-a-starboard!” Si 


gurdsen jammed be tiller 
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56 The Sea 


Anchor 


hard over as a gray shape loomed out of the mist. It was the 
U-boat, under a dead slow bell, cruising around in the vicinity 
of her kill. 

The Thunder God’s boat slid by like a wraith, not twenty feet 
from her. On the U-boat’s deck stood an officer superintending 
the replacing of the hatch over the gun; in the window of the 
conning tower appeared the head and shoulders of another 
officer, peering out into the mist. 

The Thunder God pulled his pistol on the instant and fired at 
this man. He saw a red splotch break out on the man’s face 
and then the face disappeared as the body sagged back from 
the window. Gibson, who in the emergency had possessed him- 
self of a similar means to force obedience if need be, opened fire 
on the group on deck. From eleven bullets three visible 
casualties resulted—and then the fog had swallowed the Thunder 
God and his Number One boat. 

“I feel better,” said Mr. Gibson. 

The Thunder God smiled. ‘‘Yes,” he agreed, “little incidents 
like that do help to uplift a man. Damnation. We haven’t 
much freeboard, have we. Eighteen men in this boat and she’s 
only certified for sixteen.” 

“‘Nineteen’s the crew, sir,’ Mr. Gibson corrected him. “One 
of the engine room force volunteered his company just before we 
lowered away.” 

“Oh, yes! The cowardly little rat who wouldn’t jump it for the 
chief’s boat. I was going to throw him overboard and make him 
take his chance with the others in the boat -where he belonged, 
but he dodged out from under me. Which one is he, Mr. Gibson?” 

“This article here,’ the second mate replied and indicated a 
man who huddled dejectedly in the bottom of the boat with his 
back against the thwart immediately in front of the Thunder 
God. ‘The mess that Hun made out of the other two boats 
has taken the tuck out of him, I think.”’ He took a small memo- 
randum from one pocket, fished up a stub of a pencil from another 
and bawled, “Any of you men familiar with small boat sailing?” 

“Here!” came the reply and around the edge of the mast 
peered a broad, unterrified Scandinavian face. ‘When the 
captain needs a rest I'll spell him.” 

“Thank you, Larsen.” He turned to the master. ‘When 
the wind fails we'll have to row, or if it shifts we’ll have to have 
at least four oais to hold up her head. T’ll form four watches 
of four men each, eh, sir?” 

“Good,” the Thunder God assented. “Lucky devil, that 
fellow, to have dodged the passage with the chief engineer. 
Nevertheless, I do not wish him luck. He’s without guts. 
Hey, you—the man from the engine room force! What’s your 
name?” 

The man murmured inaudibly and without turning his head, 
so Mr. Gibson, a sturdy soul and loyal, reached for his ear and 
savagely turned it for him. ‘When the captain speaks to you, 
my man,” he said, ‘‘answer in a voice he can hear and under- 
stand, say ‘sir’ and do him the courtesy to look at him. He’s 
master here.” 

Under Mr. Gibson’s gentle rebuke the man from the engine 
room force turned a white and sickly face toward the Thunder 
God. The latter whistled shrilly in amazement. 

“So it’s you, eh?” he roared. “I haven’t seen you for a few 
years, but your rat face hasn’t changed, Frenchy.” He turned 
to the second mate. “Mr. Gibson, do you recall the day the 
Viking had completed her trial trip and I was about to take her 
over to Oakland Long Wharf to load cargo? We were just 
pulling out from the pier when her low pressure turbine went out. 
This is the dirty red who slipped a nut through the hand inspec- 
tion hole and when the steam came through that nut was blown 
down ia the blades and ripped them out like grain before 
a scythe.” 

“T recall the incident very clearly, sir. I was quartermaster 
on the Matador at the time and we were lying at the same pier. 
It required half the crew of the Viking to keep you from killing 
this bird.” 

“My wife stopped me,” the Thunder God explained. “ “Thou 
shalt not kill’ stuff, you know. He needed killing, Mr. Gibson, 
but nevertheless my wife was right—as usual. I’d have been 
held for murder; everything would have been spoiled forever— 
Frenchy, what the devil possessed you to sign on in the same 


ship with me?” 
“The bonus, of course,” Frenchy snarled. “But while I knew 


the Matador was a Hickman ship, I thought you were skippering 
their Viking. The chance came in New York and I took things 
for granted; I should have asked who the skipper was before 
signing on.” 


“Well, that’s all right,” Sigurdsen growled. 


“You're safe 


unless you forget your place. What in the fiend’s name possessed 
you to come into my boat? You knew you didn’t belong here, 
didn’t you?” 

“T thought you were going in the chief’s boat. I can swim, 
but I didn’t want to go in the chief’s boat because I thought 
you were going with him also. So I beat it for this boat—and 
here we are together, after all.” 

Mr. Gibson forgot the dreadful events of the past half hour 
and laughed long and heartily. “If that isn’t a fine maritime 
joke,” he declared, “I hope I may never see the back of my neck.” 
Even the grim Sigurdsen smiled at the hapless Frenchy until, 
not knowing what else to do, Frenchy grinned sheepishly and 
said, “You’re not holding a grudge against me still, are you, 
captain?” 

“T am,” the master answered. ‘“You’re not welcome here. 
You’re an uninvited guest in a boat that’s certified for sixteen 
men and you make the nineteenth. You help to crowd us to the 
point where we haven’t room to do any bailing if bailing becomes 
necessary. We haven’t more than six inches freeboard and my 
natural impulse is to chuck you overboard to make the going 
easier for better men than yourself. Go forward where I can’t 
look at you and make room for Larsen to come aft.” 

The direct actionist grinned another grin, as twisted as his 
mentality, and crawled gingerly forward over the thwarts and 
the backs of the men crouched in the bottom of the boat. He 
was as happy to leave the immediate vicinity of his Nemesis as 
Valdemar Sigurdsen was to see him go. 

“Tt sort of looks as if fate intended I should get that man,” the 
skipper murmured to Mr. Gibson. ‘“Damn‘him! I don’t want 
him, either. He’s a temptation to me. There are too many 
men in this boat, I tell you, and if the sea lumps up much more— 
ah, well, what of it? We’ll cross our bridges when we come to 
them. Gibson, you take charge of the water and the biscuit 
and do not issue either without an order from me. Larsen, you 
sail the boat for awhile. I haven’t had any sleep in ages.” 

They fled into the east all day and all night. Next morning 
the fog lifted and the sun came out for a couple of hovrs to warm 
the cold occupants of the boat. The Thunder God doled out 
to his crew a meager ration of water and sea biscuit and alter- 
nated his watches at the oars in order that the exercise might 
help to keep them warm. He worked out his position again at 
noon, laid out his course and sighed as the wind hauled around 
until he was forced to take in his tiny sail and depend entirely 
upon the oars to make meager headway. The men were drenched 
with spray; they looked blue and miserable. About dusk a cold 
rain commenced falling and kept up all night; when the gray 
dawnlight crept over the sea the Thunder God stood up in his 
boat and counted his men. They numbered eighteen. 

“Did somebody get sick of this mess and take a short cut out 
last night?” he shouted. 

A chill, famished figure up in the bow nodded. ‘Old man 
McLaurie, the steward, sir. He had terrible pains in his chest 
last night and went a bit out of his head. Told me he couldn't 
live anyhow with pneumonia and besides there were three too 
many in the boat; so he just stood up, sir, and listed overboard, 
quiet like.” 

“Peace to old man McLaurie,”’ Mr. Gibson murmured through 
chattering teeth. “Unless the sun comes out to warm us, that 


mess boy will not last the day. Glad I had the sense to take . 


my oilskin slicker. I’m cold but I’m not wet.” 

The sun did not shine that dreary day and, true to Mr. Gib- 
son’s prediction, the mess boy died of exposure in the middle of 
the afternoon. The Thunder God ordered his body tossed over- 
board and noted with satisfaction that the life boat rode higher 
now. “Now if that animal, Frenchy, will only die,” he confided 
to Mr. Gibson, “I’ll begin to think Providence has not forgotten 
us ” 


rowing all night—like sensible men. Look at the rotter. Lots 
of fight left in him. He’s managed to keep half warm, at any 
rate.” 

Thanks to his foresight in bringing his heavy watchcoat and 
oilskin slicker, the Thunder God, while cold and miserable, was 
not particularly affected by the exposure. His heart ached, 
however, for the wretched men under him who had had no 
opportunity to prepare, however meagerly, for this dreadful 
voyage. At dusk the rain ceased and the weather turned colder; 
the wind hauled from east to southwest, and to run before it 
with the spritsail merely meant that they would make more 
northing. They were already too far north for safety, so 
Thunder God kept his weary men at the oars, not with any hope 
of making headway but with the hope that they would not make 


“No fear, sir. He and one of the quartermasters have been . 
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“You love your fellow ‘abie so much," roared Sigurdsen, “I've decided you shall die for him!” 


leeway and would at least keep the boat’s head up to the seas 
and carry on. During the night he and Mr. Gibson did some 
rowing in order to keep warm. 

At daylight two sailors lay dead in the bottom of the boat. 
“More freeboard,” murmured Sigurdsen as the bodies were cast 
overboard. “Poor devils!” His glance roved forward to 
Frenchy, huddled in the bow. The man’s face was blue but his 
eyes were bright with life and the skipper saw that Frenchy had 
been rummaging in the tiny locker in the eyes of the boat and 
had discovered an old peajacket there. 

During the week that followed five men went insane and 
leaped overboard while three died where they crouched in the 
bottom of the boat. That week was one long nightmare of 
squalls, unfavorable winds, cold sleet and colder spray; the last 
three days of it were memorable because of a northwest gale 
that kicked up a furious sea. The lifeboat, riding far higher 
now than at the beginning of this voyage through indescribable 
misery, fled like a hunted thing before it, under the mere wisp 
of canvas Valdemar Sigurdsen would risk her with. She shipped 
4 great deal of water and in order to keep in his men sufficient 
strength to continue bailing, he was forced to issue them a heavy 
ration of sea biscuit and water. With Larsen at the tiller, he 
and Mr. Gibson bailed steadily hour after hour; when the second 
mate dropped exhausted, the tremendous reserve strength and 
stamina of Old Man Hickman’s Viking came into play and he 

iled alone. 

Came a time, however, when he realized that this sort of thing 
could not endure indefinitely. His feet were so badly swollen 
that he could not stand upon them; he had sat on the thwarts 


swaying with the heave and pitch of the boat until the steady 
grinding of muscle on bone had become unendurable; his body 
was one vast sore. Mr. Gibson, sturdy, uncomplaining fellow 
that he was, had gone the limit of his endurance and lay helpless 
in the bottom of the boat, oblivious to the wash of the seawater 
they shipped every few minutes. Larsen, at the tiller, kept 
looking at the Thunder God with a puzzled, patient query in his 
eyes, and finally Sigurdsen could no longer ignore the man. He 
crawled into the stern sheets beside Larsen. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know we can’t go on this way. If we cease 
bailing for fifteen minutes we’ll fill and finish. I know that the 
thing to do would be to heave the oil bags over and ride to,it 
with a sea anchor. This following sea will get us, but we can’t 
head into it; we’re all too weak to row any longer.” 

“Too bad we haven’t half a dozen blankets,” Larsen replied 
sadly. I’ve ridden out a gale with a sea anchor made from half 
a dozen blankets rolled lengthwise. We just brailed about fifteen 
fathom of inch Manila line to the center of the roll; when the 
blankets were soaked they sank a little and we lay to nicely 
under the oil bags and never shipped a drop.” 

“Well, we haven’t any sea anchor and we haven’t anything 
to fashion a sea anchor from, so we’ll have to get along without 
it and test our luck.” 

At that moment Frenchy came crawling painfully aft. “Say,” 
he demanded, addressing the skipper, “I can’t do no more bailin’ 
or rowin’ unless I get more to eat and drink.” - 

“T’m sorry, Frenchy, but I’ve got to ration all you poor devils. 
At that all the water and biscuit will be gone within twenty-four 
hours.” (Continued on page 122) 
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ALE intended to sleep late in- 
to the next morning, which 
was Sunday, but he roused 
shortly after seven o’clock and 

remained unsatisfactorily awake, gazing 
at the ceiling and the walls and out of 
the windows of his room at the club. 
In part the heat and the breathlessness 
of the day was to blame, for little or no 
air was stirring above Michigan Boule- 
vard. The emptiness of Grant Park, 
across the avenue, was hazy under the 
slanting orange sunlight, and beyond, the deserted lake lay mir- 
rorlike, gleaming with a long, dazzling distortion of the sun; and 
the city seemed unnaturally hushed, for the air smelled of 
streets, and you felt about you the oppression of enormous, 
crowding buildings; but the streets were almost silent. 
“Sunday,” Hale reminded himself aloud when he felt this; 
and he turned over, shut his eyes and tried to sleep but did not. 
He sat up in bed and stared out of his window. Sunday, and 
Sybil wanted him to spend such days as Sunday with her; she 
wanted themselves alone, far away out in the country, a long, 
peaceful, happy day. He swore at the thought of it. Sunday; 
he dropped back on his pillow and again closed his eyes. Sunday 
in that little flat where Marjorie was born; he could not afford 
a servant so Sunday was a day he helped about the apartment 
and played with the baby; hmm, how he could hear her, almost 
feel her, warm and quick—he always was proud of the quickness 
of her and her laugh and her straight look into his eyes. Hmm; 
he opened his eyes to stop seeing that. Sunday; now he was in 
a little clapboard house in Irving Park where he used to cut the 
lawn and do odd jobs about the place; now in Evanston on Sun- 
day where he began lying in bed longer and there came Marjorie’s 
little, quick rap at his door. ‘Hello, Margy; come in!” Her 
58 


little cry in response and her rush to have her arms about him 
and her kiss—‘“‘Oh, father you’re so fine!’ And she thought 
that, felt that down to the night he went away and she came 
and found him at that flat. 

Well, this Sunday here he was in his club and Marjorie was 
up there on Clearedge Street—a decent enough street, as he 
said to Billy. Because it was generally decent Sybil and he 
had chosen it for their flat and somebody else, who also passed 
as a husband, had chosen it for his home with that girl who 
had taken poison. 

Hale had her street number, having traced it through the 
newspaper mention of the poison case, but he had not visited 
the place. If he did, and she was home, how could he answer 
what she was sure to ask? 

Whittaker of course was looking out for her; Whittaker, 
indeed, appeared to be occupied with nothing else. And knowl 
edge of that was reassuring and comforting to Charles Hale and 
it gave him time he needed to consider his course in respect to 
his daughter and that girl, not married to him nor wanting t0 
be married, but who had no idea of giving him up. Obviously 
Marjorie could not be in real danger with Billy about. 

It was perhaps twenty minutes later that he opened his door 
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to see if the hallboy had brought his paper and in the dim light 
he read the headline spread aeross the front page: LAWYER 
SLAIN AT ROADHOUSE. 

Hale picked up the paper and carried it into his room without 
special thought of this sensation; indeed, he was attracted to 
glance at a column which had no connection with it, when his 
eye caught “William Whittaker.” 

That brought him up; could that be Billy? There it was; no 
doubt about it. ‘With the well known law firm of Kemphill, 
James, Jones and Stern.” 

Billy Whittaker at Cragero’s roadhouse and killed in a brawl— 
Billy! What was Billy doing there? And with this, fright shot 
a film before Hale’s sight; Billy was Marjorie’s protector; he 
had just been thinking of him as Marjorie’s protector and as 
making Marjorie safe. 

_ Now he could read again. ‘Whittaker seems to have rushed 
into the roadhouse convinced that a friend of his was held there. 
He ” 

Sight, or at least ability to focus on type, went from Hale 
and returned to him only intermittently; and so, now a few lines 
and now a few lines more, he read the account—the careful, 
guarded half account or less than half account of what had 
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occurred at Cragero’s—all confused with “allegeds” and “it 
was said’ and the concealment of names which a newspaper 
employs in its first record of a sudden event likely to involve im- 
portant people and not clearly understood. But the main 
fact was perfectly clear; William Whittaker had gone there be- 
cause he had followed some one else and he had got into trouble 
there because he had tried to “save’”’ her; and, if he was not too 
late anyway, he had failed. That was obvious and undeniable, 
because he had been killed. 

And Hale, having read all that the newspaper told, dropped 
it and his hands went limp; his whole body went limp, even his 
lips as he tried to cry to himself*his daughter’s name, ‘‘Marjorie.” 

Where she was now, what had happened to her, the paper 
did not say; it did not actually print her name at all. It just 
told of a girl who was there and of a man who was with her. ’ 

“Rinderfeld!” Hale cried, his lips strong now. ‘“‘Rinderfeld, 
the cover-up!’ Of course; and now Rinderfeld had covered 
up for himself; he was on the ground, right there, before anyone 
from the police or papers arrived. Rinderfeld with Marjorie! 

Hale was at the phone on his wall. “Have a cab at the door 
for me at once!” 


As he got into clothes, he thought: “I could telephone that 
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place where she is. I could get the number; I could find out 
whether she’s there; but if she is—what of it? I don’t think 
she’s dead; or gone away.” 

His telephone rang andhe jumped; but it was only the 
doorman to say, “Cab is waiting, Mr. Hale.” 

He went down and gave the cabman the number on Clearedge 
Street from which the police had taken the poison case; then 
he sat back and told himself not to think; not to try to think. 
Billy dead; and Marjorie—Marjorie? 

Clearedge; nearer and nearer he was drawing to Clearedge. 
How well he knew the turns, the names of the nearby places 
and streets. Ah, now he was near the number. Quiet about 
there; most curtains down; nobody up. A few girls and boys 
on the street going toward the lake for early morning bathing. 

“Wait!” he cried to the driver when the taxi was before the 
number of that poison case. He was in the vestibule, ringing 
and knocking at the entrance door. A drowsy man opened 
who knew no Miss Hale; so Hale shook him and described. 
“Oh, Miss Conway in number twelve!” 

Hale reached the door and knocked. 

A voice answered—Marjorie’s. “Who is it?” 

“Marjorie, your father!” 

“What?” 

“Open the door!” 

She opened it a few inches; and there she stood, rousing from 
sleep. Rousing; that meant, until he knocked, she had slept! 

“Why, father; what’s the matter? Something happened to 
mother? You hada cable? You 

But her father stared and clung to the door casing. “She 
doesn’t even know,” he realized within himself. “She doesn’t 
even know.” And then, because he must tell her something, 
he said: 

“No, not your mother, Marjorie. Billy!” 

She jerked and drew the door farther open. 
pened to him?” 

“‘He’s been hurt, Margy.” 

“Hurt? You mean, father, he’s been—badly hurt!” 

“Margy, he’s dead.” 

“Dead,” she repeated. “Billy dead.” Of course it could 
not come to her; and what held it from reaching her as nearly 
as it otherwise might was that her father, upon seeing her, had 
become so queerly let down. “‘He’s dead,” he said in strange, 
dull words, almost as if just remembering his news. 

“Margy,” he said her name again; and she stepped back into 
the room. ‘Come in here, father,” she said, forgetting Clara in 
bed beside her. 

He entered, ignoring that strange, dark haired girl sitting 
up in the farther of the two beds; or rather, he saw her and 
accepted her as his daughter’s companion. ‘Here is where 
Marjorie has been living,’ he thought as he glanced about the 
room. “There is that girl from the slums—who Billy told me 
was from the slums—with whom Marjorie’s been_ rooming.” 
And his mind went blank about that girl; went blank now even 
about Marjorie, for about her he had made a mistake; and he 
jumped in his thought to his room at the club two mornings ago 
when Billy—big and red and violent in his strength—had told 
him of his daughter living here with this girl; and for the first 
time Hale himself realized that Billy was dead. 

“How is Billy dead?” Marjorie was saying to him; she had 
shut the door. “Father, what is it?” 

He stared at her, for the instant unable to speak. His mind— 
no, not his mind but something driving his mind—was accusing 
him and he had first to reply to it. A moment ago it had let up 
on him after seizing him there in his room where he had had the 
newspaper in his hand; there it had cried to him that he had done 
to his daughter what he had feared and then denied, he had done 
to her the frightful and irremediable; but here she was in her 
nightdress before him and it was—almost—as though she was 
at home in her own room, only alarmed. She was thinner; 
Billy had told him that; but, expecting that she would be yet 
thinner, her father found her well and sound; yes, sound! Her 
eyes? Just the alarm in them; her hair and her clear, soft skin 
seemed as they always were. So he had not hurt her so much; 
but Billy—Billy was dead. 

“He was killed,” Hale said. 

“Killed. How?” 

a roadhouse; at Cragero’s.” 

“Billy at Cragero’s?” 

“Yes; he—went there.” 

What had he told her in that tone he could not control? You 
must have been to blame for hiz going there; I was to blame 
back of you; this was in that driver of his tongue. 
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“When did he go there? When was it, father?” 

“Last night.” 

“What time?” 

“Before midnight. It’s in the paper this morning, Marjorie.” 

“Let me see. Let me see!” 

“T didn’t bring the paper.” 

The door opened; the girl who had been in the farther bed 
was at it; how she got there, kimono on over nightdress and with 
her feet in slippers, Hale did not know. She had the door open 
and she went out; she was back with a newspaper in her hand. 
That newspaper! He could not see the headlines, for she held 
them before her. She shut the door and looked, not at him, but 
at Marjorie. ‘Here it is, kid,’ she said; but she did not let go 
of the paper when Marjorie seized it but held it between them, 
that front page, while the rest of the sheets—the colored 
comic section, the thick, black-printed folds of advertisments, 
slid down to the floor about their feet. 

“Kid,” said the black-haired girl again, that girl from the 
slums, “he made a pick-up last night after you left him; that’s 
what happened, kid; and he—he”’—this was another he now—‘“‘he 
thought it was you.and he didn’t care what happened to himself; 
what happened to himself, why, he didn’t care a damn.” 

Then Hale, standing there, learned how it had occurred; his 
daughter had been with Rinderfeld at a restaurant early in the 
evening; Billy must have heard of that. But she had gone 
home and Rinderfeld almost immediately had taken another 
companion; Billy had missed that; he must have supposed, as 
this black-haired girl said, that Rinderfeld had Marjorie at 
Cragero’s and, so supposing, Billy had not cared what happened 
to himself. 

Hale went from the room. Marjorie, his daughter, was safe; 
that is, at least Rinderfeld had not harmed her; she had never 
been at Cragero’s at all. That was what he had come to know; 
and, having ascertained it, there was nothing for him to wait for 
Billy was dead; he had brought the news and he had nothing 
useful to say to his daughter about it. Billy was dead. 

Leaving the building, Hale walked down Clearedge Street 
without conscious choice of destination except that he was 
avoiding the direction of 4689, and he forgot the taxi he had 
waiting until the man drove after him and called. 

“Oh, yes,” Hale recollected. ‘Thanks.’”’ And he got in. 

“Where to, sir?” 

Where to? That was it; where to, this Sunday morning? 
Not to Sybil Russell; the plan of spending this day with her had 
set him swearing hardly an hour ago-and that was before that 
newspaper had come. Now the idea made him sick as if with 
hollowness and heaviness—contradictory, how could that be, 
hollow heaviness?p—but here he had it within him. He had 


other contradictions, too; he was hungry; at least, the habit of - 
eating before he went about in the morning was on him; but he - 


could not feel himself stomaching food. Where to? He had 


to answer that or pay off the man and walk; and then, where to? 


That was only putting the question back to himself. 

“Just drive me about awhile,” Hale said. 

“North?” suggested the man; he meant nothing by it, nothing 
more than that north along the lake lie the most attractive 
roads on a summer Sunday morning. But north Evanston lay. 

“No,” said Hale. ‘The west side parks; just drive me through 
those.” 

He lighted a cigarette as the cab turned from Clearedge; Sun- 
day, quiet and calm 3a few bathers in bathrobes, coats or mack- 
intoshes over bathing suits and barefooted or in slippers, bound 
for the beaches; except for the cabs and street cars and here and 
there an opening refreshment place, no business activity. But 
the newspapers today would be busy; what had happened at 
Cragero’s had occurred so late at night that they had been 
obliged to publish the few evident facts without investigating 
what lay behind them; but today gave time for that. Kemphill, 
James, Jones and Stern; from the cards in Billy’s pockets they 
had learned his business association; by this time the reporters 
would be interviewing the members of the firm, who would be 
sure to mention Billy’s personal friends. Yes; for awhile, 
until Hale could put his thoughts i in shape, the west side parks 
would prove useful this morning. 

In room number twelve at Jen Cordeen’s, Marjorie sat 
on her bed with the newspaper before her; but she no longer read 
it. Sometimes she stared at the headlines and at Billy’s name 
printed below—William Whittaker, followed by those words 
which said that he was dead; sometimes she stared at Clara, 
who was dressing now, saying nothing to her. 

So she had killed Billy; she had killed Billy. It ran as a sort 
of dull, undownable tefrain through her thoughts; she had killed 
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“No,”’ said Marjorie, “I'll not wait, Gregg. Because we needn't; we mustn't.” 


Billy. Of course not meaning to, never dreaming that, as a And you could not cry over a result like that; to be able to 
result of anything she chose or did, Billy must die. But there cry, to convulse yourself in sobs and wet your face with tears, 
he was out in the country somewhere in strangers’ hands, dead _ that would be a too easy, too merciful relief. No; here you were; 
by violence as a direct result of a course of conduct which she before you on the bed was the record of what you had done; 
had chosen and which he had opposed from the first and with you had killed Billy. And at how many turning points, when 
all his soul; and, if she had to account to no one else, she had to _ he had first ordered you and then pleaded with you and begged 
account to Billy for that. Mentally she could believe that Billy you to go one way, you had always gone the other leading to— 
was dead but she could not yet feel that fact; so here she was, “Lawyer Slain at Roadhouse’”’—Billy. 
considering his death while she still held the sensation that, Here was the night you had come to Mrs. Russell’s and your 
for all she had done, she must yet complete a physical accounting _ father’s flat and you had made Billy give you the name of the 
with Billy; and to that accounting was now added her responsi- lawyer whom Gregg suggested, Rinderfeld. There, at the very 
bility in his own death. first, Billy protested but you went ahead. You went, against 
For she was certain that he must be holding her responsible; _Billy’s pleading to you, to visit Rinderfeld and you took Rinder- 
undoubtedly, too, he must be accusing her father; but Marjorie feld’s advice against Billy’s. Then there was the afternoon on 
dwelt upon her own guilt. “It is just what I always told you,” which Mr. Stanway called and you lied to him and, when Billy 
she could imagine him saying, “you can’t live with concealed came, you told Billy of your lie and defended it and he cried 0 t 
sin.” And she had said she could live with sin better than with that he could bear no longer your degrading yourself and he 
scandal and so she had killed him. would tell the whole truth and have it out and you—you seized 
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Hale realized all his 
baby wanted of him 
was to stand with 
her when Gregg stood 
on the other side be- 


fore the minister. 


‘Billy’s big, strong body and you shook him and told him he 


should not, he should not; and you used yourself up so that he 
got frightened about you and gave you your way again and let 
you go upon it; on your way which led to this at the end—Billy 
Slain at Roadhouse. 

“Better get dressed,” Clara was saying to her; Clara, now 
dressed herself, had brought Marjorie’s clothes, clean underwear 
and a plain black and white gingham which Marjorie had bought 
a few days before. 

“Where are you going, Clara?” 

“Out,” said Clara, cutting the short word very short. ‘“Un- 
less I can do something for you, kid.” 

“You can’t,” said Marjorie and Clara went and Marjorie did 
not even wonder about Clara’s errand. As she made definite 
moves in dressing, Marjorie discovered her own purpose was to 
go to Billy; that gave her something to do for him. Cragero’s; 
she had never visited the place, though she had heard of it often; 
she picked up the paper to learn more exactly where it was. 

The telephone bell below was ringing; and soon some one 
knocked at the door. Jen Cordeen, it was. “On the phone, 
for you,” Jen announced; and Marjorie was sure that Clara, 
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on her way out, had spoken to Jen; for Jen said not even good 
morning; that was Jen’s way, never to butt into others’ affairs 
and, when something was the matter, to say even less than 
usual. ‘Mowbry, he gave his name.” 

It obliged Marjorie to reckon in Gregg on her accounting and, 
ever since she had heard, she had been keeping herself from that. 
But now here he was in it; you couldn’t escape thought of him, 
though it was thought of Gregg now forever without Billy; it was 
thought of Billy lost to Gregg not in any metaphorical manne 
but lost, dead and gone, with Gregg never to speak to Billy 
again or even to speak of Billy, except as dead. 

She followed Jen downstairs to the office and she thought: 
Did Gregg know? Had that paper which had reached her father 
at his club reached also that top floor of the Ontario Stree 
rooming house? For the moment when she entered the office 
and Jen Cordeen stayed out and shut the door, Marjorie wall 
still to imagine Gregg as he had been, not knowing; and 
she realized that, if he were so, she would have to tell him. 

But he knew; his first tone, “Hello, Marjorie,” made it p® 
fectly plain to her as hers—“‘Oh, Gregg, where are you?” 
it plain to him that she knew. 
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“I’m with Bill, Marjorie,” he told her then. 

“Gregg, I want to come there.” 

“T’m coming back to town now; I want to come to you. No 
one can do any good here, Marjorie; the authorities—you 
understand they have to keep him where he is for awhile. I’ve 
learned how it all happened; let me come there and tell you, 
Marjorie. I’ve got a car and I’ll be right in; you’ll wait there 
for me, won’t you?” 

“Oh, Gregg,” she cried, “Gregg—Gregg . . .”’ And she under- 
stood after a moment when his voice was gone that it was because 
he was coming; and she ran up to her room where she threw 
herself on her bed and received, at last, a merciful relief. 

She was by her window when he arrived and she went down to 
the inner door as he entered; she seized his hands, cold and damp 
as her own were; his ¢yes came to hers. ‘“He’s not marked,” 
Gregg told her first. ‘He lies as if he was asleep.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Yes; I wanted to know that.” 

Jen Cordeen had left the office open for them and empty; and 
the day bed upon which she slept had been made up as a couch. 
Marjorie and Gregg went in and closed the door. 

He had on his blue suit and with it a black tie; he had worn 
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a little color always in his scarfs; so she realized and 
said, “‘You heard before you went out.” 

“Yes; they got our old address—my old address 
—from the telephone book and tried to call some- 
body there by phone last night. Early this morn- 


who was with her mother on the floor below; she 
gave them my address. I heard about seven 
o’clock. 

And bit by bff, as she could best bear it, he 
continued telling her. 

“T got that car from Jim Cuncliffe and went out. 
What do you know, Marjorie? Just what’s in the 

per?” 

“Yes.” And then she told him. “Father brought 
it tome. He thought I—I’d been at Cragero’s with 
Mr. Rinderfeld! He thought that was why Billy 
was there; and that was why Billy was there, 
because I was with Mr. Rinderfeld last night.” 

“Not at Cragero’s!’’ Gregg denied almost sharply. 

“No; but in town; we had dinner together or 
at least we started dinner together. We were 
talking and he asked me to marry him; I mean he 
started—I all at once understood that all along he 
meant—he had the idea I might marry him. I got 
up from the table; we’d just got our order and he 
was only telling me some things about himself but 


“y see, 
didn’t:” 

“Tt’s perfectly clear to me what happened then, 
Gregg. He’d been telling me, admitting to me 
frankly that girlsk—women like Mrs. Russell—had 
formed his life; but he had stopped going with 
them after he got to know me. He was trying to 
make himself fit, he said, for me; and when I got up 
because I couldn’t sit there with him after I realized 
that he planned, he expected . . . I went home 
and he—he went back to the girls he’d given up; 
or to one of them.” She stopped again. 

“To one physically like you,” Gregg continued, 
breathing very deep. “When the reporters described 
her, they gave me an awful minute, Marjorie; then 
they went on—and I knew she wasn’t you. But 
of course Bill didn’t know that last night. He came 
into Cragero’s sure you were there; it was just a 
frightful mistake allaround. Rinderfeld—of course 
I had my time when I wanted to get him; but not 
a newspaperman blamed him. Not one; no, they 
were fair; they said nobody wanted to kill Bill or 
even hurt him.” Gregg looked down, cleared his 
throat and looked at her again. 

“People who were there—lots of them decent 
people—gave their names and agreed that nothing 
was going on that was wrong when Bill came in and 
tried to smash into a private dining room. Cragero 
tried to argue with him; then they tried to put 
him ,out; that was all; so he went for the bouncer 
and—it happened, Marjorie. 

“T’ve just come from there, you know. That’s 
the truth of the end of Bill. He died all at once, 


said Gregg. “You went home; and he 


just as he was; and he knows now, Marjorie, if he knows . 


anything, that you weren’t there; that’d be the one thing 
he’d want to know. He’s found it out; so he’s happy and 
not—not bucking life, not just forever hopelessly fighting and 
trying to make over life, Marjorie. That’s what he’d always 
have to do; that’s what he always did, from the first day I met 
him at the U. of M. he was always wanting to make over— 
make over things and people no matter how impossible it was. 
He never wanted people—even you and me, whom he loved, 
Marjorie, he didn’t want either of us as we have to be.” 

A few moments later he said: “So when you think about Bill 
out there at the roadhouse, think of him not having to go on 
bucking life, fighting life with all his strength and will, and 
simply refusing to have life as—as it’s got to be. You see, 
Marjorie, when you think it over that way, you see he had to 
come to something like that; nothing and no one could have 
stopped him. He was strong, you see; he thought you were 
there and you weren’t and he wouldn’t have it that you weren’t 
there when he believed you were; so he fought them all and 
killed himself. And I guess, with him the way he was, there 
wasn’t any other way out for Bill.” 
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She said nothing to him; nor did she try to; for he had brought 
her comfort beyond any hope she could have held. And not 
once did he emptily reassure her by “it wasn’t your fault,” or 
by “you’ve nothing to blame yourself for” or by “you always 
acted for the best” or by any of the other idle denials and pro- 
testations of such a time. He simply told her the truth as it 
was with him; and when again she cried, tears ran down his face, 
too. And thus, there together, he kissed her with a gentleness 
she had never known before and she clung to him, for each 
needed the other so. 

“He has to stay out there,” Gregg told her then, “till this 
afternoon. There’s an inquest, you see. I’ve wired his brother in 
Bay City who'll tell his parents; some one’s sure to come down. 
They'll probably reply to Pearson Street; Dora’ll get it. I'll 
have Bill brought there tonight.” 

She asked him about his own need of money for what he must 
do; and he told her, “I got fifty dollars from Jim Cuncliffe when 
I got his car.” 

She ran up to her room and brought down twenty-four dollars 
she had there. “You must use this for expenses, Gregg.” 
And he took it from her without argument; but he said: 

“T’ll take you home now.” 

Home! “Home, for it’s all over;” that was what his “home” 
said. And she knew he meant “home” not to his own home in 
Muskegon, as Billy had meant to take her to his home in Bay 
City; he meant to take her to her own home in Evanston; for it 
was over, her adventure here; it was over and she knew it. So 
she went out with him to Jim Cuncliffe’s car and he took her 
home; then he left her to return, himself, to East Pearson Street. 


XIX 


Home. What was this new difference in the big, quiet, clean, 
cool, perfectly kept halls and rooms? Not in the walls and fur- 
nishings nor in any single item of decoration or arrangement; 
everything was precisely as it always had been in summer; yet 
what a strange place, her home! How could one house become in a 
fewshort months so profoundly different from what it had been be- 
fore that night of the Lovells’ dance and then wholly alter again? 

For it had been one place up to that morning which finally 
dawned with March sunshine on ‘the snow and sparrows and 
pigeons hopping about as*Marjorie looked out of her window 
on the day after her visit to Mrs. Russell’s flat on Clearedge 
Street; on that day and thereafter as long as Marjorie remained 
at the house, life in her home had been wholly altered; and here 
it was something strange again. 

It had not swung back to what originally it had been; no, 
nothing like that; it seemed, instead, to have swung beyond the 
point to which it had dropped and reached another point of poise. 
Something like the pendulum in the big clock in the hall, which 
had two situations in which it halted and paused. Now up here 
to the left it swung to its highest point, stopped and stood; that 
was life here as it first had been. Now it dropped; bottom, but 
no stop there; just a swing through. That was the second 
situation in her home; that was the March morning. Now the 
swing up to the next point of pause. Here we were now; here 
her life was, for the time, standing still. You could not see 
the pendulum actually stand; yet you knew it must; it was obliged 
to be for some instant at rest. So now must come to the Hales 
a moment of rest. 

Marjorie was in her own room, wa.ca was clean ana tresh as 
always it had been kept for her. She had spoken to Sarah and 
Martin, both of whom knew about Billy; and Sarah had followed 
her to her room with offers to “help”; but Marjorie only thanked 
her and sent her away. 

No change in Marjorie Hale’s bright, pleasant room; nothing 
different; no surprise until, opening a drawer in her desk, she 
came upon a pile of unopened letters to her from her mother. 
Some one, her father probably, had arranged them in order by 
postmarks and one had arrived for each week her mother had 
been away. Marjorie noticed the postmarks: London, Win- 
chester, Bath and the other English towns and cities visited 
exactly on the schedule which her mother had made long before. 
Beyond doubt her mother had received, on schedule, the letters 
which Marjorie had written weekly in care of the Pall Mall 
office of the trust company which was always her mother’s 
forwarding agent; and Marjorie was sure that, unless some ex- 
traordinary upset had occurred, there was nothing in all this 
pile of letters which would have required irom her more concrete 
reply than she had made in her letters written without seeing 
these. She looked through them and found that her presumption 
had proved correct. 


The Breath of Scandal 


These were thoughtful, excellently expressed letters which 
her mother wrote, appreciative of the beauties, the serenities, 
the dignities of the sea, of the shore, of moor and downs, of 
Parliament buildings with the moon above them, of St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, the Roman remains at Bath. What a world 
removed her mother lived in, how far from Mrs. Russell’s flat . 
on Clearedge Street and from Cragero’s; and yet how closely 
were those worlds connected today, opposite though they were, 
when for her father to resort to one was an outcome of her 
mother’s inhabiting the other. 

Church bells were ringing—so many bells in Evanston—and 
booming with no wondering appeal; for people were going to 
church, and as they passed, suddenly it was not Marjorie Hale 
but Marjorie Conway, roommate of Clara Seeley, who watched 
them from the window. There they passed, men and women, 
young and older; and just now Marjorie was thinking particu- 
larly of the women, good and respectable by any ordinary 
reckoning. That is, they maintained honesty, verbal and 
financial integrity, agreeable manners; and professed faith, 
hope and charity; and practiced giving to the poor. But what 
gave they for what they gave away? What gave they for the 
a greater sums they lavished directly or indirectly upon them- 
selves? 

They had given, or they meant to give sometime, under con- 
ditions which would cost them as little as possible, the pain and 
inconvenience of motherhood; some of them once and that once 
for all; some of them twice. Then afterwards these had lived 
or they meant to live, by what? 

Marjorie imagined Clara Seeley beside her knowing what she 
did about some of these people; and she seemed to hear Clara 
say: “Kept wives!” 

And to possess a mansion, to build for yourself the housing 
for a family with many rooms and with wide lawn and to fill it 
with servants enough to minister to many; to buy with your 
husband’s money the display of appurtenances of a home for 
many children; and for the woman to bear a single child for her 
justification for ease all her life—that became to Marjorie base 
and despicable. 

Still the church bells booming. 

A car turned in at the house and Marjorie saw her father on 
the rear seat; in the silence she heard his voice speaking to Martin; 
now he was on the stairs. She arose and went to the middle 
of her room when he rapped and called to her in a low tone. 

She said, “Please come in, father.” 

“So you're still here; Martin telephoned forty minutes ago 
that you had come home. He reached me at the club.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’ve been reading mother’s letters.” 
Then: “We all had our part in killing Billy, didn’t we, father? 
And of course he had his part in killing himself; nobody meant to, 
That’s what Gregg said even about them out there, at Cragero’s; 
nobody meant to.” q 

He gazed at her straight without speaking until, after a few 3m 
moments, he asked: “‘You’ve come home to stay, Margy?” ; 

“Have you, father?” 

His eyes remained on hers, straight; they gained distance, 
gazing through her, and lost the distance again. He did not 
speak. 

“That’s not fair; I know it now, father,’”’ she said, catching ¥ 
breath quickly. “I haven’t asked mother to come home. Ill 
stay here now; of course I’ll stay near you, if you want me to. 
I want to be near you, father. But about coming home—me; 
of course I’ve not done that.” 

Yet he waited. 

“Home, father; home's a sort of fairy place, isn’t it? It’s 
not like any other house in the world when it’s—home; your 
father’s not like any other man; nor your mother like any other 
woman. When they are, it’s gone like that, home; and you 
can’t come back to it just by opening a door of a house and 
stepping in, can you?” j 

He cleared his throat and after a moment said: “No. This 
isn’t—home, Marjorie; of course I know I can never make @ 
house home for you again.” ‘4 

It caught her up with eyes suddenly filled and she seizedi™ 
his hands. “Father, oh father! I’d like to have it back! T@ 
come back home if I could But it wasn’t fair to yous 
home, our home you made; it wasn’t right-to you, even lomg™ 
a ” 


When he left her, he entered his own room and there # 
stood by that chair of his—‘father’s chair”—which belonged 
the days when Marjorie was born; and he thought that he® 
would give anything to begin back there again when he fi 
sat in that chair holding her. Then (Continued on page 11m 
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“There was the 
woman ad 


loved. I'd found out 


something—in one 
terrifying glance.” 


For every wife and every husband this 
story contains a dramatic revelation | 


Better Worse 


by Frederic Arnold Kummer 


Illustrations by 


T WAS almost dark when Dr. Tiffany, the famous surgeon 
entered his office and switching on the desk light picked 
up his favorite medical journal and began to read. After 

~~ a long day over the operating table he was congratulating 
himself upon a quiet hour alone. He had just become interested 
in an account of some new experiments in bone grafting when the 
roar of a motor outside the windows drew his attention, followed 
_by the quick ringing of a bell. The doctor frowned, flicked off his 
eyeglasses and glanced impatiently toward the door. A maid 
opened it, said a few words. 

“All right,” the doctor snapped, laying his magazine aside. 
Quiet hours, in his busy life, were few and far between. 

The man who came in was quivering with excitement. Tall, 
Straight, clean limbed, his rugged, handsome face was gray as a 
oe cloud, his fingers twitched incessantly along*the brim of 

Is Nat. 

“Doctor,” he exclaimed, striding up to the desk, “’ want you 
to come to the Central Hospital at once!” 

“What for?” questioned the surgeon imperturbably. Long 
_— had rendered him immune to the hysteria of 

ers. 

“To see a woman. She’s been badly hurt. Knocked down 
by an automobile at Thirty-fourth Street. They rushed her to 
the hospital in an ambulance at once. Wanted to operate, but 
I wouldn’t let them do anything until I got hold of you. Money’s 
no object. I want the best.” He dragged a bit of pasteboard 
from his pocket. “My car’s outside. If we hurry we can be 
there inside of ten minutes.” 


M. Stoops 


Dr. Tiffany glanced at the card the man handed him. “William 
Barton,” he read. “Investment Securities.” 

“You'll come?” the man pleaded, his voice shaking. “It—it 
means so much to me——” 

“Vour wife?” asked the doctor, taking his instrument case 
from the table. 

“No!” The reply came almost defiantly. “A—a friend. 
What difference does it make?” 

‘None so far as I am concerned.” They passed into the hall, 
where Dr. Tiffany secured his hat and coat. “In our profession 
it is the injury, not the individual, that counts. You say the 
woman is badly hurt?” 

“Yes. Her skull is fractured, I’m afraid. Internal injuries 
too, very likely. They were examining her when I left—lI 
didn’t wait to hear. I wanted you because I know you can save 
her, if anybody can.’”’ He sprang to the wheel of his car and 
drove off at furious speed the moment the doctor had taken his 
place beside him. ‘‘She’s unconscious, of course.” 

Dr. Tiffany made no comment. His thoughts were still with 
the bone grafting experiments from which he had been so un- 
ceremoniously torn. The man beside him, with set jaws, eyes 
fixed on the street ahead, did not speak again until they swept 
up to the hospital gates. A moment later they were at the 
woman’s bedside. : 

The doctors, the nurses in the room silently made way for 
the famous surgeon as he bent over the injured woman, asking 
meanwhile a few rapid questions. The man who had brought 
him, William Barton, stood breathing heavily near the door, 
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His eyes were fixed in horror upon the immooile figure upon the 
bed; slight, fragile, exquisite, she might have been a broken bit 
of alabaster. 

Dr. Tiffany’s fingers moved with incredible swiftness, like 
those of a prestidigitator. For several moments only the hoarse 
breathing of the man near the door disturbed the silence of the 
room. Suddenly the surgeon straightened up. 

“T’ll operate at once, Austen,” he said to the physician beside 
him. ‘Have Hirshberg up if he’s about.” He turned to the 
door. 

Barton sprang toward him. 

“Will she live?” he asked, his voice breaking. 

“We'll do our best,” the doctor replied without pausing. 
Then as the other followed him into the corridor: “You'd best 
wait in the reception room ™ 
downstairs. I'll see you there 
—afterwards.” 

“But—I—can’t you tell 

“Nothing, now. See you 
later.” He shrugged his 
shoulders and was gone. 

William Barton groped 
his way rather unsteadily 
to the elevator and de- 
scended to the reception 
room. Several anxious 
looking persons sat about. 
Snatching a cigar from his 
pocket he went out into 
the street. Scarcely had 
he reached the sidewalk 
when a woman sprang from 
a cab at the curb and 
swept up to him, her eyes 
bright with excitement, 
vivid color flaming in her 
cheeks. Barton stared at 
her dully. 

“J—I thought you had gone,” he 
muttered. 

“Will! Howcan you? Is this fair 
tome? Is it just?” 

His hands moved in an unconscious 
gesture of protest. 

“When I left you I—I asked you 
to go home.” 

“Without you! Tonight, of all 
nights! Will—do you realize what 
you are saying? 

“Nina,” he whispered, “can’t you 
understand? She—she is terribly hurt. 
She——” he paused vacantly as 
though unable to put his thoughts 
into words. “Terribly hurt.” 

“IT know. But—should that mean 
so much to you—now? Will, dear”— 
her voice suddenly became pleading— 
“come along with me. It isn’t any 
good, your staying here. You can’t 
do anything. You know that. And it isn’t fair to me. It 
isn’t right. Oh—can’t you see how you are hurting me?” She 
put her hand on his arm, her eyes seeking his. ‘Please come 
won’t you, dear?” 

The man shuddered as he took her hand from his sleeve. 

“T must stay. I don’t expect you to understand. You 
couldn’t ever. No woman could, I guess.”” He moved toward 
the waiting cab. “You must get in. I insist on it.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation as the woman’s eyes met his; 
then, sobbing convulsively, she obeyed. Barton gave a desperate 
glance at her slender figure, huddled in one corner of the seat, 
and seemed about to speak but checked himself. Instead, he 
se 2 bill from his pocket and crushed it into the chauffeur’s 

and. 

“Drive this lady to the Wiltshire Apartments—Sixty-eighth 
Street,’ he commanded. 

“But—Will——’” the woman in the cab made one last appeal. 
Barton closed the door. 

“Nina—Nina,” he said hoarsely, “can’t you see this is a 
matter of lifeand death? I—I’ll come to you later. Good by.” 
He waved to the chauffeur to go ahead. Then, chewing savagely 
upon his unlighted cigar, he went back to the reception room. 


Barton's eyes were fixed 
in horror upon the im- 
mobile figure. “Will 


she live?" he asked. 


or Worse 


Dr. Tiffany, coming down from the operating room, found him 
pacing restlessly up and down the floor. 
- “Will she live, doctor?”’ Barton questioned. 

“Tt is impossible to say definitely. The injury to the skull 
was not so extensive as I had feared, but—there are other com- 
plications—the question of shock, of internal lesions, of the spine, 
We cannot tell definitely yet. We must wait.” He went toward 
the door. 

“T’ll drive you home,” said Barton, following him. 

“Tt isn’t necessary. I'll find a taxi.” 

“But—I—I’d be glad to. I can’t stay here.” 

“No. Not much use in that. The patient won’t be conscious 
for some time, at best, and you couldn’t see her if she were, 
And they’d put you out anyway at nine-thirty. Rules, you 
know. Why don’t you go home and 
have something to eat—rest? You 
look tired out.” 

Barton gave a queer little laugh, 
almost derisive in its quality. 

“Get in,” he said, throwing open 
the door of his machine. “I'll take 
you back. And maybe, when we get 
there, you wouldn’t mind my coming 
in for a while—talking to you a bit. 
Got to talk to somebody. I—I’m 
pretty well upset.” 

“Tf you want to talk about the case,” 
the doctor remarked as he climbed into 

the car, ‘‘there really isn’t anything 
I can say-until——”’ 

“It’s more than that. Something 
else. Something astonishing—ter- 
rible—that happened to me today. 
I don’t understand it yet—don’t 
understand myself—anything. 
Don’t know what to do. I’mall 
in.”’ He bent over the steering 
wheel and groaned. 

Dr. Tiffany searched the haggard 
face of the man beside him with pro- 
fessional eyes, then glanced at his 

watch. 

“Quarter to -seven,” he said. 
“I’m going home for dinner. If you 

don’t mind taking pot 

luck, join me.” 

“But—your fam- 
ily——” 

“T haven’t any. My 
wife died ten years ago. 
Glad to have you. Tire- 
some at times, eating 
alone. I’ll give you some- 
thing to pull you together 
and then you can go 
ahead and talk all you 

want to while we eat.” He 
laughed with a certain grim- 
ness. ‘‘We surgeons, you know, 
can’t afford to have nerves. 
I’m as hungry as a bear.” 

When, later, they were 
seated at table, the doctor 
regarded his guest critically. 

“Curious your never having 
been married,” he remarked. 
“T’d have supposed you the sort of man who would.” 

“T didn’t say I’d never been married,” Barton replied. “You 
asked me if the woman who was hurt was my wife, and I told 
you she wasn’t. As a matter of fact, I was married almost six 
years ago.” He rested his head on his hands for a moment, 
gazed blankly at the opposite wall. “God! It seems six cen- 
turies. Married to a woman I loved—who loved me, too, I 
guess—a splendid woman, high bred, sensitive, fine—oh, fine! 
We were happy for a time—sounds commonplace, doesn’t it— 
for a time? So many men say that—and then get tired of a 
thing just because it’s theirs—tired of what they have—looking 
for something new. That’s human nature—life. I’m no 
different from the rest. Fools, all of us, in a way. ‘Each man 
kills the thing he loves,’ you know. And women too. My wife 
and I did that—just sort of drifted apart—not her fault—maybe 
not mine either. People can’t help changing as the years go by. 
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im Get interested in different things—people. See that currents better than I how selfish people get who won’t have children. 
are sweeping them apart, yet make no effort to resist them. People who consider nothing but their personal comfort—un- 
That’s how it was with us. I had my friends—men mostly— ___ willing to make sacrifices for the children they’ve never known. 
ull she hers. We got to seeing less and less of each other—she’d be Turns them into selfish beasts. I know. Bound to. How 
m- away in the mountains, at the shore, summers—I’d stay in town. many men or women of your acquaintance, if it came to a choice 
ne, Had to more or less on account of : between another child or a new car, would 
rd business, but—I didn’t seem to give up the car? Not many, I'll bet. 
care. Funny, isn’t it, the stock “Well, we went on that way for four years. 
attitude people have toward mar- Not always the same, of course. There 
riage? They make comic strips— would be times when we seemed very close 
songs out of it. ‘My wife’s gone to to each other, and then again we would drift 
Us the country—hurray—hurray.’ ™% so far apart that it looked as if 
re, we’d never come together again. 
ou Back and forth like a pendulum, 
nd x and never getting anywhere. Just 
ou % drifting. 
% “Finally we quarreled. About 
ch, some stupid thing I’d done—just 
what it was I don’t even remember 
en now. Not very important but 
ike enough to cause an explosion, like 
get a spark in a powder magazine. 
ing I’d been thoughtless, the way men 
dit. are, and it made her angry. We 
might have made 
it up, but our 
a cursed pride 
ato wouldn’t let us. 
ing We came very 
near it once— 
ing some mutual 
er- friends got us to- 
ay. yc Nie gether for a talk, 
n’t \ \ but we each de- 
1g. i mandedtoomuch, 
all wouldn’t give in 
ing —and in the end 
we parted. Ar- 
ard ranged to get a 
divorce. 
his 1 went along pretty 
much the same after 
uid. that—moved to my club 
you —spent my time with 
pot men—business. Not 
quite the same of course. 
m- There’d be times I’d 
think about her—wish 
My I had it all to do over 
again—but—I went on. 
ire- Until I met another 
‘ing woman. 
me- , “Tt’s usually that way, 
her don’t you think? A 
go man gets—lonely. I met 
you her, fell in love with her. 
He Beautiful, clever, charm- 
im- ing. There was an empty 
ow, place in my life, you see, 
ves. and—well, she filled it. 
Maybe it’s easier for a 
vere woman to do that—to 
ctor attract a man—make herself neces- 
ly. sary to him—if he’s been married 
ring before. It was with me. She was 
ced. eager to give me the happiness I 
lacked, and I was eager to take it. 
You When I asked her to marry me, she 
told Oughtn’t to be like that, I suppose, but it 7 ; consented—said she cared for me 
ils. Men and women breaking their necks with all her heart.’ Barton stared 
ent, to get married, to be with each other, and moodily down at the untasted food 
cen- then sitting up nights figuring out ways on his plate. “I said I cared for 
0, I to get away from each other. Queer. her.” 
ine! We might have done a lot, both of us, to The doctor gave him a frostysmile. 
it— make life together worth while, but somehow we didn’t. Too ‘“‘Well—what then?” he asked. “So far your experience seems 
of a much trouble to make the effort, I guess. Selfish. ordinary enough.” 
<ing “I suppose things might have been different if we’d had any “Ordinary!” Barton leaned forward, his muscular fingers 
no children, but we didn’t. That was selfishness too. I never crushing to powder the roll he held in his hand. “Ordinary! 
man wanted any—thought I didn’t at least, and I got my wife to God! Wait until I tell you what happened—today. I was 
wife thinking that way as well. We decided children were a nuisance driving uptown about half-past five, and somewhere around 
be —that they would spoil our freedom, keep us poor, rob her of her Thirty-ninth Street—I don’t remember exactly—I got caught in 
by. good looks—all that. -Ha! Being a doctor I guess you know a traffic jam—held up for several minutes. Suddenly I heard 
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Will shuddered. “I don't expect you to understand. No woman could, I guess.” 


an ambulance bell behind me, ringing for a clear way, and then 
almost before I knew it the machine drew up alongside me and 
stopped. I looked in. What I saw shocked me so I almost 
wrecked the car. There was a woman lying on a stretcher—so 
close I could almost have reached out and touched her—her face 
like ashes—a blood-stained bandage about her head! God!’’ 
f — woman you were to marry!” exclaimed the doctor feel- 
ingly. 
“No! She was sitting beside me in my car! The woman in 
the ambulance was my former wife!” 

“Incredible!” the doctor whispered. 

“Incredible—yes—but true! I cried out aloud. ‘It’s my wife’! 
The woman beside me took one glance at that ghastly white face, 
then turned away, shuddering. Sympathy? I don’t know. 


Perhaps. Women, even the best of them, aren’t superhuman. 
You couldn’t expect it in those circumstances. ‘This way,’ she 
said, pointing to the side street. And the ambulance was going 
north. You see, she wanted to get away—to get me away— 
from that terrifying sight. But I didn’t turn. I went on. 
When she saw that, she took hold of my arm. ‘What are you 
going to do?’ she asked. 

“ That was the question. That was the thing that has torn me 
to bits ever since the moment I saw her—my wife—lying there. 
I’d found out something—found it out in one terrifying glance! 
Between two people who have been married there exists— 
always exists—an intangible bond. You can’t destroy It 
Call it what you like, it’s there. Nothing ever destroys 
it. All the tenderness I’d ever had for her came back, 
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swept over me, gripped at my heart. Can you understand?” 

The doctor slowly nodded. His eyes were fixed on the por- 
trait of a sweet faced woman which hung over the mantel. 

“Yes. I quite understand. What did you do then?” 

“J followed that ambulance, of course. I had to. There 
wasn’t anything else I could do—or wanted to do. There was 
the woman I had loved—the woman I’d sworn to stick to, for 
better or worse, lying there hurt—dying, perhaps—with no one to 
help her. It seemed to me that it was my duty to go to her—do 
what I could for her in spite of all that had happened—in spite 
even of the woman who sat beside me—of her protests. For she 
tried to stop me, of course. I suppose any woman, placed as she 
was, would. I looked at her—saw anger in her eyes—anger and 
hurt pride and fear, too—fear that she might in some way lose 
me. She tried persuasion at first, and when I would not listen she 
tried tears. I said nothing. “It was brutal, I suppose, but there 
wasn’t anything I could say (except that the woman who was hurt 
needed me.) Finally we got to the hospital. 
~ “T told them there that the injured woman was a dear friend 
of mine and that I was coming to get you. The girl I was with 
waited outside in my car. She thought when she saw me come 
back that I’d finished—was ready to take her away. When I 
told her about getting you she began to cry, but I felt I -couldn’t 
endure her reproaches—not then—there was no time to spare for 
such things, so I called a cab for her and begged her to go home. 
She didn’t go. Waited outside in the cab while you operated. 
I went out to smoke and saw her, talked with her. She couldn’t 
understand why I wouldn’t leave. You see, we had made certain 

lans.”’ 

‘ Barton thrust his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
folded document. ‘‘I-haven’t told you, doctor, where that girl 
and I had been when we met the ambulance. We’d been down 
town, getting the marriage license! We were to be married tonight! 
Think of it!” Hestared dully at the paper in his hands. ‘“She’s 
waiting for me now—waiting for me to come to her—marry her! 
God!” He rose with a gesture of finality. “I—what am I 
going to do?” 

The doctor also rose. His manner was as imperturbable as 
ever. He lighted a-cigar, offered one to his guest. 

‘T’ll be going back to the hospital presently,” he said. “I 
imagine you'll want to know how the patient is before you do — 
anything.” Barton shuddered, made a gesture of acquiescence. 
“Tf you will leave me your telephone number, I’ll call you up as 
soon as we are in a position to know. Where will you be?” 

“At my club. IT’ll wait there. Here’s the number.” He 
hastily wrote it on acard. “I'll wait there in my room until 
Ihear from you. No matter how late. You won’t forget?” 

“No. I don’t forget such things.” He extended his hand. 
“Glad to have had this talk with you. I understand what you’re 
going through. You have my syn »athy. You haven’t asked 
me for advice, and I shouldn’t give it to you if you had. I 
confine myself to my profession in that respect. More 
in my line. Such problems as yours a man has got 
to work out himself. Queer, isn’t it, the tricks fate 
plays? If you’d been a minute or two earlier or later 
this afternoon, I suppose you’d have been married by 
now. Well, it isn’t too late yet. I’ll let you hear 
from me as soon as possible. Good night.” 

When Barton reached his club a letter awaited him 
—a note delivered by messenger. He did not open 
it until he was alone in his room. _ , 


“The wildest of them all!”’ 
old lawyer Pepperill 
warned young Maitland. 
“Clever, reckless—between 
ourselves, very likely a 
wrong ’un. really 
dangerous, that girl! 
If you meet her, give 
her plenty of room.” 


Will, dear (the letter said) I’ve been half mad, trying to 
get you on the telephone. After what you did this after- 
noon—after what you have done since, leaving me to sit here - 
alone on what was to have been our wedding night—I feel as though 
you really did not care—that your heart is with some one else— 
some one whose welfare is more to you than mine is. You have 
been very cruel to me. I can understand the shock you must have 
felt. Ican understand your desire to do what you could for that 
poor woman. But I cannot understand why, having done all you 
could do, you have not come to me. Have I no claim on your 
consideration? Am I to be thrust aside, my feelings bruised, bat- 
tered, a thing of no importance, just because of this unfortunate 
accident? God knows I<don’t wish her any harm. You must * 
know that. But I {am only human and I love you, and loving 
you I am jealous—bitterly jealous and resentful that she or any 
other woman could -have the power to come between us, to make 
our love for each other a thing so unimportant that I must sit here 
in silence and wait just because something has happened to her. 
It is not fair. _You gave each other up. It should be final, com- 

lete. Your regret for her misfortune should not cause you to 

urt me. I pray with all my heart that she may live, but whether 
she lives or dies, it should not ‘affect us any more than would the 
death of a stranger, beyond your natural and understandable re- 
gret. If it does—if it has the power to keep you from me, then 
I can only conclude that you do not love me. . 

I shall not call you again.“ When you get this letter, come to 
me at once. If you do not, I will know that I am right—that 
our love, so far as you are concerned, is not big enough to stand 
its first real test. ‘But oh, my dear, I do so hope you will come 
so that we may bear whatever happens together! I shall be 
waiting. Nina 


Barton allowed the letter to flutter from his trembling fingers 
unheeded. His face was like a tragic mask cut in stone. Mo- 
tionless he sat watching the hands crawl around the face of the 
clock which stood upon his desk top. Nine, ten, eleven passed 
with no word from the hospital, yet he did not move. Sud- 
denly the ringing of the telephone bell snapped his nerves to 
rigid tension. The voice of Dr. Tiffany came, cool and impersonal, 
over the wire. 

“Mr. Barton? This is Dr. Tiffany. I think I can safely say 
that the patient will live. She stood the effects of the shock, 
the operation, remarkably. But as I feared there were certain 
injuries to the spine which may result in her being an invalid—a 
cripple, I regret to say—for life. It is too early, of course, to 
speak definitely, but that is my present opinion. We will do 
our best, of course. If you will come to my office in the morning 
I will explain the case to you in greater detail.” 

_“My God!” Barton whispered. ‘A cripple!” 

“At present she is resting comfortably,” the doctor went on. 
“Should there be any change, I will of course let you know at 
once. And by the way—it may interest you to know that dur- 
ing her delirium she kept calling constantly for you—at least 
I presume it was you, since she used your first name. If you 

look in, in the morning, please do so before ten. 
Good night.” 

Barton hung up the receiver. With shaking 
fingers he drew from the pocket of his coat 
the marriage license he had shown the doctor 
earlier in the evening and stared unseeingly 
at it. 

“For better or. worse,” he muttered, over and 
» over. ‘For better or worse.” : 

Then he slowly tore the license to shreds. 


But when Maitland met 
Diana—‘‘he looked down 
into a face like a white jun- 
gle flower shot with scarlet. 
Something drew him to 
her—vyet she had not even 
raised those eyes which 
glinted like luminous 
pieces of Chinese jade.” 


You will meet Diana in Arthur Train’s startling study of the younger generation, 
‘His Children’s Children’’—beginning in July Cosmopolitan. 
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“Girl,” Calderon whispered, “‘can you resist its call?” 


ALF an hour earlier she had heard about Ibrahim 

Khan’s Road and the mehchacha, the native tavern 

which gave to it a spice of special significance, from 

Don Sigismondo Calderon, the drunken Spanish 

painter whom she had met at the Tugurt hotel. He had taken 

a-fancy to her, with reservations; had told her about both in an 
access of brutal directness. 

“You are very beautiful,” he had said, “only you are incom- 


_plete. You are like a charming sketch, but without highlights, 


without distinction. You are—oh—too cold, too self-centered.” 

“What do you want me to do? Fall in love?” 

“Tf you can. At all events—take a look at life.” 

“T’ve seen a lot of it, Don Sigismondo.” 

“Not life’s worth while things, my dear!”” And when, a little 
irritated, she had quoted some of her experiences as a reporter, 
he had called them second hand thrills; and when she had con- 
tinued more and more heatedly that she had “done” Tunis 
thoroughly, that her notebooks were crammed with impressions 
and little adventures, he had made a slurring allusion to tourist 
twaddie. 
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“T suppose you’re going to write a book 
when you get home?”’ he had asked, caus- 
ing her to blush self-consciously. “All 
about Arab life, eh? Why, you know 
nothing of life—life’s vital aspects!” 

“Hard to find what you call vital, and 
our definitions of the term may differ!” 
She had bowed stiffly, about to walk away. 

“Don’t be a silly little cat!” Imme- 
diately his frank laugh had disarmed her. 
“Tt’s easy enough to find life’s essence, its 
real meaning, here in Tunis amongst the 
Arabs. Because these Arabs—they are not 
like us—they do not think when they feel. 
They do not consider emotion a problem 
in abstract dynamics as we do. Life— 
_yes—it’s easy to find it here!” 

“Ts it?” 

“Yes. If you have two qualities, my 
dear. Curiosity—and pluck.” 

“One and the same thing in a woman's 
philosophy!” 

“You are bright!” 

He had poured himself another drink of 
cognac, had pointed from the hotel balcony 
at the little Arab town squatted below. 
She had looked; and the scent, the inex- 
pressible feel of it, had crept through her. 
And then the Spaniard who had spent here a lifetime had told 
her tales of Arab Africa, grim, grotesque, true—and there they 
had been at her feet, the witnesses, the actors and villains and 
heroes of these tales, Jews and Arabs and negroes of a dozen 
tribes, ambling along in a never-ending procession, a vast pan- 
orama of Africa’s races. 

Dirt and splendor! Rags and silks! Color of blood—color 
of gold—and color of pestilence! 

Momentarily he had been silent and from the street had 
rushed up a maze of sounds; voices in many languages, 
shouts of itinerant vendors, the tinkle of a woman’s bracelets, 
a dervish’s fanatic incantations: “By the Horns of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel! By the Secret of Abdel-Kader the Saint! Come, 
all ye Faithful . . . ”; and other sounds, leaping up like the 
jigging fragments of some ironic melody, again like the chorus 
of some world-old, world-sad rune. : 

“Girl”— Calderon had whispered—“can you resist its call?’ 

Something had tugged at her soul. She had wanted to fly 
from the balcony, to launch herself across the purple haze, 
to alight on the flat roof tops and look into the lives, the 
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gaieties, the sorrows and mysteries of this colorful burnoosed 
town. 

“But where—where—?” she had stammered. 

“Vou really want to know?” 

Vea 


And then he had told about Ibrahim Khan’s Road and the 


mehchacha of Sidi Mustaffa. He had pointed east where on the 
horizon a deep gray smudge lay across the belt of glimmer and 
glisten. ‘See that patch of darkness?” he had asked in accents 
that were getting more and more unsteady. ‘That’s the road, 
and Sidi Mustaffa’s place is square in the center. You can’t 
miss it. Why, girl, you'll find everything there—your heart’s 
desire and your soul’s and your body’s! I know it. I”— he 
had touched the ragged scar across his face—“I got this down 
there!” 

“A fight? Did a man give you the wound?” 

“No!” He had laughed. “A woman!” And then with utter 
suddenness he had fallen into snoring, alcoholic sleep, while she 
had stepped up to the balcony rail. 

Tugurt was at her feet, cruel, leering, mysterious, fascinating; 
and all at once she had made up her mind, had stepped out of 
the hotel—into the smoky, purple evening. 

She walked along. 

Beyond the screen of feathery carob trees that edged Tugurt’s 
main market square she saw the desert wavering in a silvered 
line. 

Day was dying. 

She walked past the mosque of Sidi’l-Halwi the Bonbon- 
Seller that rose to the evening and was taken by the West in a 
steel-gray cloak of clouds which held a measure of gold, through 
the spider’s web of little Arab houses, oppressively intimate 
with their dead white walls but blossoming toward the inner 
patios with olive and rosebush and tinkly fountain. She felt 
keenly alive, keenly happy. There was freedom in the air, she 
thought, and the intoxication of the perfumed African night, 
and she was far from home and glad of. it. Home!—it was all 


expressed in that tight, boxlike house in Boston’s Back Bay, the 
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gray-haired lawyer who was her uncle and guardian, the walnut 
furniture, the russet bound sets of Emerson and Longfellow; and 
what a fuss there had been when on leaving college she had gone 
into newspaper work—what a fret of dire prophesies when a few 
weeks ago she had taken ship for Tunis on a roving assignment 
for a New York daily! She thought of it, smiling reminiscently, 
as she passed an old Kabyle woman who wrinkled the wasted 
flesh of her tiny, berry-brown face into a grimace of contempt, 
shrieking: 

“Feringhee—foreigner!”’ 

Ellen Rutherford did not care. She hardly heard. 

Here was what she had always longed for: the Orient, detached, 
imponderable, seated—the simile came to her—on its own 
thoughts like a yellow-robed priest of a far land, yet noisy, 
highly spiced, highly scented and colored. This, she thought, 
was life opening before her like a pit filled with strange and 
motley things: a sidewise, greenish flicker showing improbable 
wares; a black alley grim with coiling shadows, cut suddenly by 
the brutal flare of a torch; the gleam of a waterpipe daubing a 
gloomy hole with ochre and lemon; a tangle of streets painted 
with a gliding, indistinct crowd; an odor of perfume, stagnant, 
strong as the beat of a temple gong. 

An Arab, statuesque in earth-brown burnoose, came from a 
bazaar that was a turmoil of haggling traders and buyers mixed 
with their goods as bees are with their honey. She could not 
see his face. It was deep in the batlike, grotesque shadow of an 
overhanging balcony. She only saw his hands that toyed with 
a wooden rosary. She liked those hands. They were strong 
hairy, bigh-veined, nervous. 

She asked him the way. 

“Ibrahim Khan’s Road?” he echoed surprised. 


“Please.” 

“Don’t you know that——?” 

“Yes,” 

“Very well!” He told her the direction. 


She thanked him with some of the Arab words that she had 
picked up. ‘“‘Sahite, yah hbibi—thanks, O my friend!” 


Tugurt was at her feet, cruel, leering, mysterious, fascinating. : 
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“There is al- 
ways a new 
delight in the 
Mehchacha 
of Sidi Mus- 
taffa.” came 
the sneering 


voice. n 


He bowed courteously. “‘Sahite sahite’i, yah jaghzal—thanks 
for the thanks, O my gazelle!” 

He looked at her speculatively. She could feel his eyes 
staring out of the wiped-over shadows and probing her face as 
if with delicate, sensitive fingers. He saw her young and very 
lovely; her eyes were intensely blue and curiously innocent; only 
the powerful molding of her chin and the curved slope of her 
throat gave an indication of slumbering passions. 

“You are seeking romance, mademoiselle?” he asked in French 
with disconcerting suddenness. 

He stepped to one side, away from the shadows, so that he 
came into the full glare of the street lamp; and she choked an 
exclamation of surprise as she saw that his face, all but the eyes, 
was covered by a heavy veil. It gave him an eerie expression, 
yet somehow she was not afraid. The curious thought came to 
her that this man’s body was but an empty shell, a passing 
dream of the tinkly, odorous Arab night, that his eyes alone 
existed and mattered, that they held the essential soul of him— 
and that this soul was trying to peer into hers. 

Very sudden, the impression, very ludicrous; and she dismissed 
itwith a laugh, replied with a laugh to his question as he repeated it: 


“You are seeking romance, mademoiselle?” 

“No. I am seeking life.” ; 

“But—Ibrahim Khan’s Road——?” 

“T have been told—things.” 

“And yet——?’ 

“That’s just exactly why!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Can you cover a kettledrum 
with the skin of a little, little mouse?” he asked. ‘Can you 
argue with a woman? Bismillah!” 

And he walked away with a swish of his burnoose while 
she looked after him, rather nervous, her curiosity rising in 
waves, telling her that here a strange glimpse of an alien life had 
come to her out of the dark, the mere fragment of an alien soul, 
and it had passed back into the dark, leaving no trace, typically 
Arab. 

There was regret in the thought and—yes! she said to herself— 
a certain longing. 

Then resolutely she shook her head. She continued on her way. 

It was getting darker, with only here and there an insincere 
oil lamp that flickered above some carved gate. Yet were the 
streets still crowded with burnoosed figures, yet were there still 
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the voices of the streets as the pedlars called out their wares, 
cheaper now with day sinking to its close: 

“Malah ouh bnin—salty and savorous! 
bazzoudi!—here is mint, only five centimes!” 

“Aiaou aljaoui! Innfah ouh idaoui!—here is 
protects and cures! Aiaou alfassoukh!” 

And the pious singsong of the water carrier, the curses of the 
donkey boys belaboring their tiny animals with pointed palm 
cudgels, the vituperative insults at the slightest provocation: 

“Ho! Bath servant!” 

“Ho! Seller of pig’s tripe!” 

“May Allah cut out thy heart and feed it to the mangy dogs 
of Al-Maghreb!” 

A scuffle, shrieks, a Moslim priest’s trying to restore order with 
sonorous, “Peace, O ye spawn of unthinkable begetting!” and 
Ellen Rutherford laughed, listened, enjoyed the tumult, the 
shameless, riotous life of it. 

This was freedom, she thought. There were no fetters here, 
no galls of restraint, no blighting inhibitions; and she walked 
along fearlessly, drinking in the sounds, the sights, the scents. 
At the corner of the Nahassim Street, remembering the veiled 


Aiaou zatur—arma 


incense! It 


Arab’s directions, she turned into a welter of alleys where life 
had already sunk to the purr and drone of gathering night, a 
packed, rickety wilderness of houses -with overhead just a 
glimpse of sky above the roofs that revealed scarcely three yards 
of breadth. At times the copings met and the projecting cornices 
and balconies of fantastic, fretted woodwork seemed to inter- 
lace like the outriggings of native craft in a Malay harbor. 

At the end of a crooked lane she found Ibrahim Khan’s Road 
spreading far and wide with a free vista of the nighting sky in 
which feathery, moonlit clouds were trooping together like oxen 
on a summer’s day, and square in the center she saw Sidi Mus- 
taffa’s mehchacha—it seemed incongruously respectable with its 
plain door and knocker, its striped awnings and whitewashed 


fagade, the whole lighted by a single lantern above the gate. 


e road was deserted. There was hardly a sound except the 
rustling of the wind in the stiff palm fronds and, far up, the 
melancholy cry of a tired desert bird dropping through the air 
like a spent bullet. 

She was undecided what to do, wondered what she might find 
beyond the threshold: some high adventure or perhaps only the 


salt dregs of disillusion—— ‘i 
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She trembled with apprehension ‘when suddenly a symphony 
of sounds stabbed through the door of the mehchacha as if in an 
unbridled display of Africa’s passions: a shriek of laughter, a 
woman’s high-pitched cry—‘“ma thchemeh kifl!’—other voices 
joining in the Arab gutterals, and a scraping of stringed instru- 
ments, the portentous staccato of a tomtom. 

Fascinated, she stared and listened. Some nameless desire 
was being traced with a hot iron upon the plastic deeps of her 
young soul—and it frightened her. 

“Back to Boston, little fool!’’ she said to herself. “Back to 
the sane life, the safe and sure and timid!” 

But the feeling passed and, standing there beneath the rushing 
of the night, it seemed to her as if the cosmic magic of other suns 
were sweeping through her, with the pageantry of other skies 
flashing vividly, irresistibly; and she raised the knocker, balanced 
it for a moment, dropped it thuddingly. 

She did it impulsively with a careless gesture in the direction 
of Fate. Perhaps it was logical enough; simply a question of 
inherited instincts. For, in spite of Boston’s Back Bay and 
Boston’s antimacassars, is there anything fore romantic than 
a typical American whose great-grandfather, rifle in arm and 
bowie knife in boot, had come out of Virginia into Kentucky in 
the days when Kentucky was the farthest wilderness; whose 
grandfather, following the shifting frontier, had drifted into 
Kansas when it was “Bloody Kansas” and thence, before settling 
in Boston, via Panama to California to the tune of “Oh my 
darling Clementine’? American she was to the core, thus 
romantic, adventurous beneath her layer of pale, self-centered 
restraint; and so she raised the knocker again, dropped it again. 

And the door opened. 

The interior of the house jumped at her with a brutal massing 
of colors and sounds and scents—perfume, rose and sandalwood, 
and the acrid aroma of Oriental drugs, seeghly balls of opium 
and honey, amber-flavored tobacco, Turkish sebsi paste and 
hashish and kif. From swinging lamps gleamed lights, clouded 
by lazy streams of many-colored incense smoke, wavering and 
glimmering, blazing with the deep yellows of topaz, trembling 
through a crimson incandescence into jasper and opal flames. 
Up swirled the smoke, tearing into tatters, while from the mass 
of humanity that squatted about a circular space in the center 
rose a chanting that blended with the instruments—ziéar and 
zaringhee and tomtom and little djaoug reed pipes—of the blind 
Jewish musicians who were seated on a mastabah, an earthen 
platform, in a corner. First a wail of haunting cadences, more 
fleeting than the shadow of a leaf through summer dusk, then a 
gathering and bloating, gradually shaping into the full swing of 
the love song: 

“Yah Rammanna, yah Raminnia! 
Yah zagoor lasmar ma rijjina”’ 
The words flamed with a great, sensuous magic, the lamps flick- 
ered and gleamed; and it seemed minutes before Ellen’s eyes 
became used to the light and her ears to the sounds, before she 
had a clear impression of the woman who had opened the door— 
a huge, half-caste Kabyle in bright yellow gauze that gave a 
generous glimpse of brown flesh—and heard her speak in halting 
French but with an unmistakable tang of contempt: 

“Money, Christian!” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty francs!” 

Ellen Rutherford dropped a coin into the grimy hand, heard 
again the other’s sneering voice: 

“Perhaps you will not regret the bargain! Zuban ullah!— 
there is always a new delight in the mehchacha of Sidi Mustaffa! 
And tonight—ahee!”” She sucked in her breath. 

“What?” asked the girl, opening her purse and offering 
another gold coin. 

The woman took it, bit it, slipped it into a mysterious hiding 
place of her gauze robe. 

“That other gold piece!’ she begged. “That big one! Give 
it to me—and I'll tell you!” 

“All right. Here you are.” She paid once more, waiting for 
the reply. 

It came in a flat whisper. “Tonight is the night of Haijji 
Yar!” The Kabyle looked over her shoulder, wary of listeners. 
“Tonight he and his friends will honor this mehchacha with their 
presence. I received word but a few minutes ago.” 

She pointed at a large couch buried under silken pillows a few 
feet to one side of the musician’s mastabah, raised a little higher 
than the latter so that it commanded a complete view of the 
room. The space here, deserted but for a giant, plum colored Su- 
danese servant. the number of taborets in front of the couch, laden 


with sweetmeats and flowers, with pipes and drugs and bottles 
of perfume, showed that distinguished visitors were expected. 

The woman screamed like an enraged parrot as she saw the 
Sudanese help himself to a handful of candied rose leaves, 
“‘What manners be these, O illegitimate son of seventeen devils?” 
she shouted. “Yah hazrati! Yah nidamati!—O thou calamity! 
O thou enormous shame!” 

She turned again to the girl. : 

“Every night we entertain here the followers of some Shareef, 
some descendant of the Prophet—Peace on Him!—versed in the 
exquisite mysteries of dervish lodges. That much is known to 
all the world. But tonight come the young dervishes who 
follow the footsteps of Hajji Yar. And this is known to none 
except to the servants of the mehchacha—and to you, little 
Christian, because you paid for it.” She smirked. ‘“Ahee! 
Perhaps the iron of passion will at last enter the soul of one of 
them—tonight! Perhaps your eyes will be the ones to pierce 
the veil of chastity! Allah alone knows!” She fingered her 
rosary with fervent hypocrisy. ‘“‘‘Djat tetell, khordoy elgell— 
she enters to bow, and remains to—’ aughrr!” She swallowed 
the rest of the shameless Arab proverb in a gurgle of laughter 
and waddled away, leaving Ellen to her own devices, nervous, 
rather ill at ease. 

Life’s worth while aspects, the Spaniard had told her; and, 
looking about, she knew instinctively what the mehchacha was: 
if not exactly a house of assignation, then—the trite newspaper 
term came to her—a dive, and if there were flowers here and 
drugs and stringed instruments instead of whisky and the 
raucous belchings of a phonograph, the difference was one of 
geography rather than of ethics. . 

At first she was conscious of a feeling of disgust that gripped 
her almost physically. But she was determined to see it through. 
For the Kabyle woman’s allusion to the followers of Hajji Yar 
who would come here tonight had aroused her interest, her 
curiosity—the most salient trait in the welter of developed and 
half developed characteristics which made up her nature. Also, 
she was young enough to be fearless, modern enough to be over- 
sure of herself, and there was in her that adventurous strain, 
some driving element, subtly strong if subtly base, which per- 
suaded her that the whole thing might turn out .to be—her own 
words these—a “bully lark”; and incongruously, paradoxically 
she felt a little ashamed when she realized that her disgust was 
passing and was giving way to eagerness. There was even a 
spice of humor as she imagined, tried to, what her old uncle 
back in Boston would think—if he knew. He did not know. 
Here was the sum total. Nobody knew. She was herself, un- 
fettered, untrammeled, freely roaming down the riotous ways of 
a strange world! 

She looked. 

On one side of the central space squatted a number of men, 
Asians as well as North Africans: patent-leathered, tarbushed, 
supercilious Turks; statuesque Arabs; wild-eyed Maghrabis; 
soft-stepping Tunisian dandies; a few Berbers from the Atlas 
Range, big-boned, gray-eyed men who looked about with an odd 
mixture of wonder and contempt and who, though weaponless, 
this being the law of the French, carried with them somehow the 
scent of naked steel. Across from them sat the women, mostly 
unveiled, smoking or eating drugs as were the men, Moroccan 
Jewesses and Arab girls from the Sus tribes, but with a sprinkling 
of Europeans—young and middle-aged, some beautiful, some 
faded, but all tawdry, laden with offcolor diamonds, and all with 
the red rimmed eyes, the yellow complexions of the hashish eater. 

The music stoppéd momentarily, and Ellen was amused as she 
listened to the love making of these people, in a jumble of 
Arabic and French, naive, direct and effective. 

For the man would, after teasing his mustaches to the fine 
point of a single well waxed hair, tilt tarbush or turban rakishly 
to one side, and stalk up to the woman whose eyes had rolled at 
him invitingly—behind her veil or without it. After which, if 
he knew her name or nickname, he would use it: “Yah Janina— 
O Madame Little-Garden!”’; “Yah Nouktett el-Misk—O Musk 
Drop!”; “Yah Fifi Dagdag—O Fifi the Trembler!”—a French- 
woman trembling presumably through over-indulgence in hash- 
ish—or, if she was a stranger to him, he would address her 45 
“Bride,” “Breaker of Hearts,” or “Blood of My Liver!” Thena 
clapping of hands, a rushing of servants with laden trays, aa 
amorous purr of words—and the couple would rise and pass out. 

Nobody paid attention to Ellen as she neared the central 
space except, a few minutes later, a big, ruffianly Afghan, 4 
Red Sea trader who had drifted to Tunis, a lawless mountaineel 
who talked with an affectedly gruff voice, picked fights wherevet 
he went and behaved generally like those of his breed. 
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“Come,” he said, wiping his dagger, “what is one dead dog more or less in a house of dogs?" 


“Ho, Pearl Tree!’”’ he shouted, walking up to her with a heavy 
swagger and bestowing the nickname upon her with easy fam- 
iliarity. He spoke in a mixture of Arabic, English and his 
native tongue of which Ellen understood the drift if not every 
word. “There are secrets in your blue, blue eyes which I feel 
inclined to read—tonight—now—immediately !”’ 

He clutched her shoulder. She tore herself away. Her 
State of mind would have puzzled her Boston relatives and 
friends. She should have been disposed to faint. But she was 
not. Of course she was indignant and, tos, excited. But her 
excitement was not altogether unpleasant, and the realization 
of it baffled her. 


The man was now quite close. She could feel his hot breath, 
could see his black eyes glistening with an enormous, pagan 
resolution. 

“No!” she cried, thinly, ineffectually, while the people laughed, 
and he stumbled after her, swearing extravagantly that life 
without her love was like a pilgrim wandering through the night 
and looking for moon rays that never came. 

“Come, Pearl Tree! I shall find your love sweet, and you shall 
find mine strong!” 

“No, no!” 

She was flushed. Her eyes were bright and angry. Her 
breath came sobbing. But even at that moment she was not 
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exactly afraid, hardly disliked the man, had in fact an unaccount- 
able glimpse of sympathy with him. Why, she thought, he 
too was free, savagely free! And what had the Spaniard told 
her—something about these Orientals not thinking when they 
feel? She tripped over a squatting woman’s waist shawl, 
heard the sleazy silk rip as she disengaged herself with a jerk. 

“I want you, and—by the Prophet—I take you!” came the 
Afghan’s raucous accents. “Free am I! I brook no master 
except my whim! No master at all—not even Allah’s will!” 

Again he stumbled after her; and Ellen, seeing that nobody, 
perhaps through fear of the rough mountaineer, came to her 
rescue, had already steeled her body to struggle with him, when 
his. progress was stopped suddenly and disastrously by the Kabyle 
woman who had rushed up. Her capable fist shot out and 
struck him a great blow on the side of the head that sent him 
reeling. 

“Ne will dost thou brook, grandson of a cockroach? Not even 
Almighty Allah’s?” she shrieked. “Thou wilt obey me—me! 
Back to thy place, Afghan dog! Thou knowest the rules of 
this mehchacha! A respectable place! No brawls are permitted 
here! Back, loathly beast! Thou hast pig’s ears!” 

“Pig’s ears thyself, O thou———” He started to push past 
her, and she smiled as a mother might at a prattling babe. 

“Listen!” she said, in a minatory purr. “If thou dost not 
obey, O assassin from the far hills, I know of a certain Frankish 
merchant found murdered in a certain house—in the Street of 
the Silversmiths 4 

He turned pale; sucked in his breath. “Thou—wouldst not 
sell my head—why—soul of a thousand and three roses—”’ 
he lamely coined the tender words. 

“Soul of a thousand and three devils!” she interrupted mock- 
ingly. “I would sell thy head as a Christian butcher sells unclean 
tripe! Back to thy sty, father of piglings!” 

“Listen is obey!” The Afghan collapsed, salaaming deeply. 

He returned to his place, while the Kabyle waddled trium- 
phantly away and while Ellen, who was in a perplexed state of 
mind, a mingling of wrath and excitement and frank amusement, 
heard a voice below her feet, speaking in English: 

“Sit beside me. You’re upset-——”’ 

She looked down. The speaker, crosslegged on a pillow, was 
evidently an Englishwoman, still attractive with her oval face 
and vividly red lips. But there was a haunting fear in her 
violet eyes; and Ellen wondered—and pitied. The other must 
have sensed both the wonder and the pity. She pointed at the 
room and then, with a stabbing, dramatic finger, at the platter 
of drugged seeghly balls before her. 

“This!”’ she said laconically as Ellen sat down by her side, 
“and that!” 

“You are English?’ Somehow Ellen felt ashamed, racially 
ashamed. 

“Rather! And you 

“American.” 

here, what?” 

“T just came to take a look.” 

“So did I. And I stayed a night, a year—a whole blooming 
eternity—my word, old dear!”” The British slang jarred with 
tawdry, incongruous pathos. “‘I—oh——” 

She interrupted herself as a farther door was flung open and, 
preceded by salaaming servarits, seven men filed in with leisurely 
dignity, while the crowd broke into full-throated welcome: 

“Saha! Saha!” 

“Fili na arfak khasrak!”’ 

“Who are they?” asked Ellen. 

“Dervishes,” replied the Englishwoman, “members of some 
Moslim secret lodge.” And, seeing the interrogation in Ellen’s 
eyes: ‘Don’t you know?” 

“Just what I heard at the hotel—that they are dangerous 
politically 

“Some, but not all. Others are religious nuts—mystic stuff, 
y’know. Others as gay as London johnnies—and they’re the 
lads who’re all the riot here. My word, they know how to spend 
the tin! Then there are some as straight-laced as Mrs. Grundy. 
Take the followers of Hajji Yar’”— Ellen looked up at the name, 
remembering what the Kabyle woman had told her—‘“‘heard of 
them, haven’t you?” 

“Interesting, are they?”’ asked the girl, evading a direct answer. 

“To some. Not to me, old dear. Though they do say Hajji 
Yar is rich and young and handsome—no end of a local swell.” 

“What’s wrong with him, then?” 

“The lodge of which he’s the—oh—high-muckamuck believes 
in temptation—all the temptation of the five senses—and 
then some!” 


>) 


“Oh?” 

“Right-o! But only so as to be able to avoid them!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ellen. 

“They surround themselves with women and flowers and drugs 
and everything, and then they turn their sainted backs on the lot. 
Chastity—that’s their middle name!” 

“Regular monks, are they?” 

“No. Only until lasting desire, lasting love, the real thing 
y’know, trots their way. But while they’re waiting for that 
particular miracle to happen, they walk the straight and narrow. 
Silly blighters, I call them!” 

“Do they ever come here?” 

“Who can tell?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because so many dervishes veil their faces—like those chaps 
who came in just now. Look!” 

Ellen looked, and she saw that the seven men who in the 
meantime had sat down on the couch had heavy, white face veils. 
Above them the eyes stared out. They were dressed with 
austere simplicity in earth-brown burnooses. Their turbans, 
too, were brown, except that of the one in the middle, a narrow- 
hipped, broad-shouldered man who, in sign that he was a descen- 
dant of the Prophet, wore a voluminous turban of green silk. 

“Hajji Yar!” thought Ellen, conscious of a certain bewilder- 
ment; and the bewilderment grew as the idea, almost the con- 
viction, came to her that he was the Arab whom she had asked 
to direct her to Ibrahim Khan’s Road. She saw only his eyes— 
why, she tried to persuade herself, all Arab eyes are alike, there 
was no proof in them—and yet she knew, positively, as if by 
some strange alchemy of understanding; knew furthermore, as 
if with a passionate current of anticipation, that he had come 
here because of her, to see her, to—— 

It had no connection with the analytical cells of her brain. 
She wondered if it was the clogging aroma of the drugs working 
on her nerves; but somehow she felt as if a released projection 
of the man’s consciousness were flowing out to meet hers. She 
sensed more than saw him looking at her. Immediately he 
turned his head away, was once more impassive, almost stolid. 
His fingers—and with a start she recognized them, strong, high- 
veined, nervous—reached out and touched the drugs and flowers 
on the taboret; they gave a curious impression of thinking, 
pondering, then rejecting.- He was not even interested—in 
anything. Silent he sat, stoical, supine, as did his comrades. 
They hardly looked up as, suddenly, the Jewish musicians blared 
out into savage melody and a moment later a door was flung open 


and a young girl whirled in, fair-skinned, unveiled, charmingly 


perfect in the harmony of every limb. 

She stopped in front of the dervishes, salaamed deeply, while 
a hush fell over the crowd, a silence more telling than boisterous 
shouts of welcome. 

“Khoukhdjia the Gypsy!’ whispered the Englishwoman in 
answer to Ellen’s question. “She hardly ever dances in public— 
nobody’s ever as much as kissed her hand! My word—this ts 
a gala night! Wonder who those dervishes are!” 

A young Tunisian rose, trembling with desire. ‘Allah!’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Ghazla Sahara djaat linah ouh qsefna chbabana—a gazelle 
of the Sahara has come amongst us and—lo!—she has blighted 
our youth!” 

He tossed a purse filled with gold at her feet. She kicked it 
away contemptuously. Again she salaamed before the der- 
vishes who sat uninterested, impassive, silent but for a few words 
from the Shareef’s mouth that gently billowed his face veil as he 
pronounced them passionless as Fate: 

“Ouaa Robbi elli rmani lalkaffar ia 

“‘What’s he saying?” asked Ellen. 

The Englishwoman laughed. ‘“He’s complaining that God’s 
destiny has thrown him amongst the profane. Why doesn’t 
he clear out if he doesn’t like it here?” 

The gypsy girl could hardly have been more than fourteen, 
but her graceful body, her finished movements were those of a 
woman, proud of her womanhood. She wore a long shawl of 
pale rose gold-embroidered silk shot with orange and purple 
and bordered with seed pearls. The delicately formed feet and 
calves were perfect; they did not have the bunched, muscular 
coarseness of the European dancers’. Anklets and armlets 
jingled with every step; flowers and jewels were mingled in her 
hair; a perfume, sweet, pungent, mysterious, hovered about her 
like a butterfly. The music wailed up and she began her dance 
with a gliding movement, her hands stretched out, keeping time 
with her feet, then suddenly moving down the curve of pointed 
breasts and narrow hips, again beckoning, wavering, sometimes 
bent back until they touched the arms. (Continued on page 102) 
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[ Meet Royalty sy Lillian Russell 


The story of an emperor who was only human, and of a prince who wasn’ t— 
a new chapter in the most fascinating feminine autobiography ever written. 


ITH a premonition of dissatisfaction ahead of me, 
I started for Germany after a most enjoyable two 
weeks spent en route in London, to fill my engage- 
5 ment at the Winter Garden in Berlin. 

I will never forget that trip. We were stopped at every station 
on the way and were compelled not only to have my German maid 
—born in America—open every trunk and expose all of my lovely 
hew gowns to the motley crowd, but she was obliged to open the 
blue velvet-lined case that contained the gold-plated bicycle 
presented to me by a bicycle firm in New York. I knew it had 

en given to advertise their firm, but I never thought that 
bicycle would be the cause of quite so much consternation. 
have scen numerous depot crowds in small towns in America 
that assemble at the stations just at train time with no other 
object than to see the train pass through; but in Germany 
it looked as if all of the inhabitants of every town through 
which we passed gathered -at the station, and they all had to see 


my bicycle and then its owner. However, it was no “ill wind” 
as the name, Lillian Russell, was painted all over the case. 
After a trip of a night and a day, we arrived in Berlin. That 
was long before the United States ever dreamed of Germany as 
an enemy. Mr. Gustave Amberg of the German Theater 
in New York had made the contract for me with Dorn and Baron 
of the Winter Garden, and he met me in Berlin on my arrival. 
The innocent illusions about Germany’s naiveté, her friend- 
liness and her staunch honesty received a succession of disillu- 
sions that started when I first set foot on German soil and ended 
only when I was safely on board my train to England. My 
sister, Mrs. Colburne, went to Germany with me. We had a 
fine suite of rooms at the Hotel Bristol, Unter den Linden, and 
expected a delightful engagement as I was to sing only at night. 
So far as the singing was concerned, it was a success. As to the 
theater: well, it was a garden—a German garden, which means 
a conglomeration of tables, beer, wine and all classes of people. 
81 
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82 I Meet Royalty 


For three nights I innocently thought I was having a good 
time. Then the “chef de claque” —that is, the professional 
leader of the applause, an official who is unknown in our country 
—came to tell me that he could kill any applause if I did not pay 
him twenty marks a night—which was five dollars. I knew I 
was not obliged to depend upon him and his claque for applause, 
but I had to pay him to get rid of a nuisance. Then came the 
conductor of the orchestra, who advised me in a friendly way to 
give the stage manager a tip of about five gulden each 
week—twenty-five dollars—as he said it was customary for 
every star todoso. Next came the stage manager to advise 
me to give the orchestra conductor about five gulden a 
week for conducting my music.- 

With a few lady-like imprecations upon the German brand 
of tact for such delicate matters, I did all they asked me to 
do obediently, thinking I was now on smooth ice. But one 
evening a few nights later a bill was presented to me for twenty- 
five dollars a night from the music publishers who owned, the 
German rights to 
a song by Offen-  @ 
bach I was using 
with great suc- 
cess — Fortunio’s 


Song, which I 
sang in German, . 
French and En- 


glish, and had 
sung in The 
Brigands at the 
Casinoin America 
hundreds of 
times. I paid up 
but deplored the 
fact that I had to 
discontinue sing- 
ing one of my 
favorite songs. 
The pest of the és 
place wastheold 
flower woman 
who brought me 
bouquets of wilt- = 
ed flowers which 2 ‘ 
she carried 


ket,sent by sports 
and vulgar bank- 
ers with requests 
that I accompany 4 
them to restau- & 
rants after the © 
performance. 
had these insults 
thrust upon me 
every night, and 
the horrible old 
woman was 
backed by the 


manager, who at- 


tempted to repri- 3 
mand me for & 
refusing to accept 
at least some of & 
the bankers’ in- ke 
vitations. He 
said that if I did a 
not itwouldkeep 


them away from 
his theater. What 
I told the man- 
ager would not 
look so forceful 
in print as it real- 
ly sounded. 
There was one 
amusing admirer, 
and he was a royal one, Prince Henry of Pless. He was evi- 
dently in the Royal Box at my opening performance, for the 
following night there arrived at the Winter Garden an immense 
floral piece of passion flowers, purple and white, which stood 
seven feet high and looked like a funeral piece. The card ac- 
companying it said, “Admiration. Prince Henry of Pless.” I 


Lillian Russell in La Belle Heléne at the New York Casino 


took no notice of that and the next night there came the same 
sort of an affair made of white violets. Of this, too, I took no 
notice. Then came a larger basket of red roses, and a messenger 
with a box in which was a large dragonfly of jewels. This was 
given in charge of my maid while I was singing on the stage, 
I appealed to my lawyer, Herr Haalo, to return the jewels, but 
he too was German and said he would not dare to have anything 
to do with the affair. 

These floral offerings continued for about five nights. Then 
one morning when my sister and I were enjoying our breakfast 
and reading our beloved American mail, a loud knock came on the 
door of the drawing room. I called “Herein,” and two soldiers 
stalked in. They stood on either side of the door and bowed 
low before a most pompous looking man in full dress, wearing 
a high hat and many decorations—a most amusing sight to 
a democratic American. He came forward, clicked his heels 
together, bowed low and asked in German: 

“Is this the celebrated and most high born and _ beautiful 
Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell?” 

My hair was 
not dressed, I had 
just slipped into 
a negligee and 
had not a vestige 
of powder on my 
shiny nose, 
Shamelessly | 
turned to himand 
said: 

“Ja, mein Herr.” 

He bowed once 
more and made 
his little speech: 

“Prince Henry 
of Pless presents 
his esteemed com- 
pliments to Miss 
Lillian Russell 
‘and desires her 
company in Par- 
lor L at twelve 
o’clock this eve- 
ning to take sup- 
per with him.” 

“Tell the gen- 
tleman,” I said, 
“that I do not 
know him, and I 
never take supper 
with anyone 
whom I do not 
know!” 

The much dec- 
orated gentleman 
turned red, 
bowed low and 
made a stage exit 
with his two sol- 


diers. All I missed 
was the band! 
I thought I had 


heard the last of 
Prince Henry, 
but that night 
came more flow- 
ers and the next 
morning the same 
military perform- 
ance was repeat- 
ed. The two 
soldiers arrived 
with the major 
domo whom, by 
this time, 
been told by the 
hotel clerks was no other than Count Hohnlau, a sort 
master of ceremonies for the royal families. The gentlemar 
handed me a beautifully written note containing orders in bad 
English as follows: 

“Miss Russell should take her golden bicycle. She should 
ride out to the Grunewald at eight o’clock tomorrow morning 
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Our party 


She should ride the North Drive, 
and she will see an officer in a 
green uniform on a white. horse. 
That will be Prince Henry of 
Pless, who, if she descends from 
her bicycle when she sees him, 
will dismount from his horse and 
speak to her.” Signed “Henry.” 

I could not help laughing al- 
though I shocked the messenger, 
Count Hohnlau, and the two 
soldiers. I told the Count to tell 
the Prince that I would not get up 
at eight o’clock in the morning to 
see George Washington cross the 
Delaware, and that I never spoke 
to strange men. I also added 
that I was an American and 
did not have to obey any royal 
orders in Germany or anywhere 
else. I handed him the jeweled 
dragonfly and said, “‘Give this to 
the Prince.” But he pushed it 
away and looking frightened to 
death bowed with hurt dignity 
and departed. Thus ended the 
delicate advances of Prince 


included Anna 
Held and Flo Zieg- 
the Fete des Fleurs at Nice. 


and the pork and beans, even if 
I had to send to America for 
them. I consulted the head 
waiter of the Bristol Hotel and 
learned that I could get the corn 
from Budapest, Hungary, and 
the pork and beans from London, 
as Buzzards in Oxford Street 
knew just how to prepare them. 

Finally the date of our ‘““Ameri- 
can’ luncheon” arrived. I had 
ordered three ears of corn for 
each of the forty girls. I had 
about fifteen pounds of pork and 
beans, and with the other dishes 
which: Maxim, the Ober-kellner 
at the Bristol, prepared for our 
luncheon we managed to have a 
very nice time and the party 
gave the girls a great deal of 
pleasure. There was no question 
about their enjoymentof the food. 
I did not even begrudge the price 
Maxim charged me for the corn 
—one mark, twenty-five cents, 
for each ear! We repeated this 
party with some slight changes 


Henry of Pless! 

Many years later when I was 
at luncheon with Colonel and 
Mrs. Roosevelt at Sagamore Hill 
with my husband, Mr. Alexan- | 
der P. Moore, I told this story because I knew that the 
Colonel knew Prince Henry of Pless and enjoyed a joke. He 
enjoyed the story so much that he asked me to repeat it and he 
referred to it many times afterwards. 

As I found little to interest me in the daytime during that 
German engagement, my sister, Mrs. Colburne, and I looked 
about to discover the American students in Berlin. I found 
forty girls at the different pensions, and asked them all to meet 
us at the Tiergarten, where we could enjoy a Kaffee-klatch 
and get acquainted. I told them I wanted to give them an 
American luncheon at the Bristol Hotel, and asked them to 
tell me what they desired most. The consensus of opinion rested 
on greet: corn and pork and beans! I made the engagement 
for two weeks ahead so that I might secure both the green corn 
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Anna Held had the four qualities that 


make for good companionship. 


twice before I left Germany, and 
I can sincerely and truthfully 
confess that those were the only 
days of real enjoyment I had 
during that engagement! 

The night before I opened at the Winter Garden my sister and 
I were invited to a banquet given by the owner of the Tageblatt— 
the famous Berlin morning paper—and all the prominent news- 
papermen of Berlin and their wives attended. My lawyer, 
Herr Haalo, and his wife, who was an American woman, and Mr. 
Jackson, first secretary of the American Legation, accompanied 
my sister and me to the dinner, which was given out at the 
Indian Exposition. 

When we arrived at the grounds, we passed through the Midway 
Plaisance on the way to Dressel’s Restaurant. I heard a wild 
yell and turned to see what looked like a Zulu in native costume 
standing in front of one of the side shows of the exposition 
yelling loudly. I remarked to Mr. Jackson, “That wild man 
sounds and looks more like an (Continued on. page 98) 
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Barriers 


The story begins: 


RACE DURLAND faces a problem that thousands of 
American girls of today are trying to solve. At twenty- 
one, with an apparently normal and well ordered future 

before her, she is forced by her father’s business reverses to 
leave college and return to her Indianapolis home. Though re- 
luctant to do this, she makes the sacrifice gladly in order that 
her brother Roy may finish his law course at the university. 
Mrs. Durland, Grace’s mother, urges the girl to get a “re- 
spectable” position in some office, but Grace goes to her friend 
Irene Kirby and through her influence secures a position in 
Shipley’s department store, where Irene is assistant manager of 
a department. Mrs. Durland feels that Grace has lowered 
herself socially, as does Ethel, Grace’s sister, who is a prim 
narrow-minded girl of twenty-four. Stephen Durland, Grace’s 
father, is a likable but reticent and unaggressive inventor, 
recently squeezed out of the company which bore his name. 
Her first day at the store, Grace makes a large sale to Beulah 
Reynolds, a rich spinster of social distinction and Mrs. Durland 
and Ethel feel that Grace has now become a social outcast 
Irene Kirby is both clever and worldly-wise. She induces 
Grace to accompany her on “a party” with two men, one of 


The 
Meredith Nicholson 


Novel 


That is (Causing a 
Lot of Talk 


Grace dreaded to launch 
= her thunderbolt upon 
the tranquil scene. 


whom proves to be Thomas Kemp—a married man with two 
grown children—whose relations with Irene are pretty obvious, 
and the other Ward Trenton, a successful mechanical engineer. 
He, too, is married but practically separated from his wife, a 
woman of independent mind and means. 

Trenton’s attitude toward Grace is above criticism. He asks 
if he may see her next time he is in Indianapolis. 

Then Grace accidentally meets her childhood friend and com- 
panion, Bob Cummings, the son of her father’s former partner, 
and he is delighted to see her. They meet again at the home 
of Miss Reynolds, where Bob drops in that evening in neighborly 
fashion. While driving Grace home in his car, Bob confides in 
her that he and his wife are out of sympathy. He urges her to 
see him again, but she instinctively discourages this attempt. 

Trenton returns and takes Grace to dinner and to the theater. 
Their conversation is impersonal—yet Grace knows she is more 
than interested in this man, and hopes in her heart that he is 
more than interested in her. Two days later they have dinner 
together. On their walk home they declare their love for-each 
other, but Trenton urges her to consider everything and wire him 
when she is sure of herself. 
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Dllustrations by Pruett Carter 


Bob Cummings appears one evening while Grace is waiting 
for a car and urges her to go to dinner with him, admitting that 
he has pleaded a businéss engagement to his wife. Grace 
remonstrates with him, but they finally go to McGovern’s 
Tavern, some miles out of the city. Here, later, Cummings’s 
wife and a friend of theirs appear and Bob clumsily tries to 
explain. Grace asks Bob to take her home. On the ride to the 
city Grace scolds Bob for his craven behavior, and while he is in 
a garage, she boards a street car and goes home. 

Before retiring that night Grace decides that in the morning 
she will send the telegram for which Trenton is waiting. But 
no letter comes from him, and Grace becomes discouraged. 

At lunch Irene tells Grace she has given up Kemp for good. 


- John Moore, a college friend and admirer of Grace’s, comes over 


to the table, and all three decide to go to the pictures that 
evening. Grace invites John to supper at her home. During 
the meal a religious question comes up and Ethel is shocked to 
learn that John terms himself an agnostic; but her feeling is 
tempered the next morning when she learns that John has been 
coaching her brother Roy in his law work. 

Bob Cummings’s wife visits Grace at Shipley’s and apolo- 


85 


gizes for her actions at McGovern’s, passing 
the whole affair off humorously. 

Grace has given up all hope of hearing from 
Trenton when on the tenth day she receives 
an endearing letter, explaining that he has 
been ill. -She immediately sends him a tele- 
gram and writes a longer letter than usual that 
night. 

In the meantime, Irene has patched up her 
quarrel with Kemp. 

Christmas day — and 
Trenton arrives in 
Indianapolis. Grace re- 
alizes that she is reaching 
a crisis in her life, but she 
stands free and self-as- 
sured, confidently seeing 
in life a great adventure. 

Grace and Irene are 
to meet Trenton and 
Kemp at The Shack, 
and the latter’s car car- 
ries them to the entrance 
of the farm- where Ward 
unexpectedly meets 
them. While Irene drives 
on, Grace and Ward de- 
cide to walk to the 
house. During the walk 
Grace tells Ward she 
loves him. As they embrace, a 
man passes them in the road, and 
Grace recognizes him as John 
Moore. 


The story continues: 


RACE and Trenton had 
sprung apart as Moore 
passed in the highway and 
they stared at each other 

in silence until the sound of his even 
step over the hard macadam died 


field had loosened her hair and she 
began thrusting it back under her 
hat. Trenton, straightening his tie, 
looked the least bit crestfallen. 
“Who was that?” he asked. 

“John Moore, an awfully nice fellow I knew in college. He’s 
just moving to Indianapolis: to go into the law.” 

“There’s no question but he saw us. I hope his seeing us 
won’t embarrass you.” 

“Oh, John’s all right!” she replied. “The only embarrassment 
is that I fibbed to him about this afternoon. He asked me to 
go walking—we did a lot of tramping at college—and I told him 
I was going to a matinée.” : 

“Well, you were!” laughed Trenton; then with an attempt at 
carelessness, “Is he a suitor?” 

“Heavens, no! But I admire John as everyone does who 
knows him. He’s a mighty good friend, and the kindest soul 
in the world.” 

As they resumed their walk toward The Shack she continued 
talking of John, Trenton manifesting a sympathetic interest and 
asking questions to elicit further anecdotes of Moore’s varied 
activities at the university. 

“He may be in love with you,” he suggested. “You see I 
can’t help being just a little jealous of every man you knew before 
you knew me.” . 

“If John’s in love with me he’s very successful in concealing 
it!” she laughed. ‘‘No; strange as it may seem, he likes to talk 
to me and I’m proud of his friendship. He does a lot of reading 
and thinking. He’s a fine character and you'd be sure to like 
him. He’s leaving the law school to go into Judge Sanders’s 
office; the Judge has pickéd him for a winner.” 

“T know Sanders; he’s Kemp’s lawyer. I see I'll have to keep 
an eye on Moore,” he went on teasingly. “I’m not sure he isn’t 
likely to become a dangerous rival!’”” 

“T wish I were sure you could be jealous! Maybe I’m jealous 
too! Hasn’t that ever occurred to you?” 


away. The romp through the corn- ~ 
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86 Broken 


She was a little frightened at her temerity in asking a question 
that was the crystallization. of her constant speculation as to 
his attitude toward his wife. There flashed through her mind 
everything he had said of Mrs. Trenton, which, to be sure, was 
very little though that little required clarifying. She recalled 
the apology in his St. Louis letter for having spoken of Mrs. 
Trenton at all. In their first talk at The Shack he had led her 
to believe that his wife gave him wide liberty to do as he pleased; 
but it was conceivable that a woman might indulge her husband’s 
acquaintance with women she didn’t know and wasn’t likely to 
meet without sanctioning infidelity. Grace had persuaded her- 
self that there was a distinct difference between entering into a 
liaison with a man who still maintained marital relations with his 
wife and one who did not. She was vastly pleased with the 
moral perception that showed her this. And she was confident 
that she had the will to dismiss him if his explanation of the 
modus vivendi that existed between him and Mrs. Trenton should 
prove to be unsatisfactory. 


Thc cowpath they were traversing made it necessary for them 


to walk singly and he went ahead, holding back the boughs that 


hung over the trail. For a few minutes she thought he meant 


to ignore her question but suddenly he stopped and swung 
round. 

“T know what you’re thinking of,” he said quietly. ‘“‘You’re 
thinking of Mrs. Trenton.” 

He pulled a twig from a young maple and broke it into tiny 
bits which he flung away. Grace wondered whether this trifling 
unconscious act might not symbolize the casting aside of what- 
ever ties might have bound him to his wife. 

“Ves, I’ve thought of her a great deal. You couldn’t blame 
me for that.” 

“No; that’s wholly natural,” he said quickly. ‘You wouldn’t 
be the woman I know you to be if you didn’t. You have a right 
to know just what my relations are with my wife. I'll be frank 
about it. _I loved her when I married her and I believe she 
loved me.” 

There was an appeal for sympathy in his eyes, a wistfulness in 
his tone that was new to her knowledge of him. It was as though 
the thought of Mrs. Trenton brought a crushing depression 
upon him. Jealousy yielded to pity in her heart; she was touched 
with something akin to maternal solicitude for his happiness. 
But she wished to know more; the time had come for an under- 
standing of his attitude toward his wife and of Mrs. Trenton’s 
toward him. 

“Does love really die?” she asked almost in a whisper. “If 
you two loved each other once how can you tell whether the 
love is dead or not?” 

“Tt’s the saddest thing in the world,” he said, smiling in his 
tolerance of her ignorance, “that love can and does die. Mrs. 
Trenton and I meet rarely now; but our estrangement came 
about gradually. I admit that the fault has been more than 
half mine. In every such case there’s always fault on both sides. 
When I saw that her interests were carrying her away from me, 
and particularly after she began to be a public character through 
her writing and lecturing, I might have asserted myself a little 
more strongly—let her know that I wanted her and needed her 
even if the first passion was gone. But—you may laugh at this 
—I had old-fashioned ideas that didn’t square with her new 
notions of things. I wanted children and a home of the tradi- 
tional kind. Possibly it was in my mind’”—he smiled wanly— 
“that I expected my wife to bring my slippers and mother me 
when I was tired. All men are babies, you know; but all women 
don’t understand that. Probably there’s where the trouble 
began. And I found myself more and more alone as Mrs. 
Trenton got into her reform work. She likes the excitement of 
stirring people up. I think she even enjoys the newspaper criti- 
cism. I’m a peaceful person and can’t quite understand that or 
sympathize with it. We still keep a house in Pittsburgh but I 
haven’t seen Mrs. Trenton there for a long time. I doubt 
whether she any longer considers it her domicile. When we’ve 
met it’s been by accident or where I’ve made the oppor- 
tunity by going to some place where she was lecturing. The 
breach has widened until we’re hardly more than acquaintances. 
She’s said that if I ever found a woman I thought I could 
be happy with to be frank about it. It may be in her mind to 
free me if I ask it. I don’t know. And that’s the situation.” 

“You don’t—you’re sure you don’t—love her any more?” 
Grace asked, uttering the words slowly and diffidently. - 

“No,” he answered, meeting her direct gaze with a candor 
that was a part cf his charm for her. ‘“That’s all over. It 
was over before I met you. But I suppose, after a fashion, 
I’m still fond of her; she was always interesting and amusing. 


- angrily. “You’re going home. 


Barriers 


Even as a girl she’d been a great hand to take up with new ideas. 
When the suffrage movement developed she found she could 
write and speak and I saw less of her to a point where we began 
an existence quite independently of each other. I want you to 
be satisfied abcut this, if there’s anything you want to know——”’ 

“No; I believe you, and I think I understand. And I’m sorry 
—very sorry for your unhappy times. |! wish——” 

“Ves; dear 

“Oh, you’re so fine; so kind; so deserving of happiness! [ 
want so much to help you find it. I want to be of real use to 
you. You deserve so much of life.” 

“But—do I deserve you?” 

She answered with a look so eloquent of her love for him that 
he drew his arm about her and they went on to The Shack. 

As they entered the living room they found Irene and Kemp 
in a heated argument over the girl’s preemption of a bottle of 


whisky which she had seized to prevent his further consumption 


of the contents. 

“Take it, Ward!” Irene cried, flinging off Kemp’s hold upon 
her arm and handing the bottle to Trenton. ‘“Tommy’s had 
too much. I’m going to take him home.” 

“Gimme tha’ bottle; gotta have another drink,’’ muttered 
Kemp, lunging toward Trenton. 

“Not another drop!” said Trenton, passing the bottle to Grace 
who ran with it to the dining room and told Jerry to hide it. 
Kemp, caught in Trenton’s arms, drew back and stared, grin- 
ning in his befuddlement at the legerdemain by which the bottle 
had eluded him. 

“Tommy’s a naughty boy,” said Irene. ‘“He’s nasty when 
he’s drunk. Hands off!” she cried as Kemp again menaced her. 
“Don’t you dare touch me!” x 

“Not goin’ home. Never goin’ home. Goin’ to shtay right 
here,” declared Kemp, tottering as he attempted to assume 
an attitude of defiance. 

The Japanese boy had brought in the tea tray and was lighting 
the kettle lamp. 

“You’ve spoiled everything by getting drunk,” said Irene 
You know what you told 
me the other night at Minnie’s. Your doctor’s warned you to 
cut out the booze or you'll die. Your heart won’t stand it.” 

Kemp turned toward her slowly, opening and closing his eyes 
in the effort to comprehend this statement. He was very white; 
Trenton was watching him with deep concern. 

“He’s got a dinner engagement in town at seven and I’ve 
got a date myself,” said Irene. “I'll take him home. The 
chauffeur will look after him. There’s no use letting him spoil 
the day for you and Grace. You came out in the runabout, 
didn’t you, Jerry? Jerry can walk over to the interurban when 
he’s ready to go and you two can take your time about going in. 
You can manage the runabout, can’t you, Ward?” 

“That’s easy enough,” Trenton replied, frowning in his per- 
plexity as he eyed Kemp, who had stumbled to a chair where 
he sat breathing heavily. “But I don’t like your going in alone 
with Tommy.” 

Irene bent over Kemp and drew a phial from his pocket. 
She shook out a tablet and placed it in his mouth. The vigilant 
Japanese boy was ready with a glass of water. 

“Strych-ni-a-ah,” explained Kemp with a drunken grin. 
When Trenton tried to take his pulse he good naturedly resisted. 

“His heart’s certainly doing queer things,’ said Trenton. 
“It would be better for us all to go in.” 

“Oh, he’ll come out of it! It’s nearly dark and I’ll open the 
car windows and give him air. Craig’s driven him for years 
and he’ll look after him at home. I’m sick of this business. 
If he wants to kill himself let him go ahead.” 

“He oughtn’t to be left alone at home,” said Grace. “You'd 
better go in with him, Ward, and see that he has the doctor.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, ” said Irene decisively. “I’ve 
been through this before and his heart kicking up that way 
doesn’t mean anything. Alcohol hits him quick but it doesn’t 
last long. He really didu't have enough to make a baby tipsy. 
But he never leart.s that he can’t stand it. You two just forget 
all about him.” 

Craig, the chauffeur, came in with Kemp’s coat and they got 


” 


him into it; but Kemp played for delay. His engagement to ~ 


dine was at the Isaac Cummings’, and the fact that he was asked 
there called for an elaborate explanation which he insisted on 
delivering from the door. 

He warmed to the work of abusing Cummings; it was an 
impertinence on the part of his business competitor to invite 
him to his house. Cummings was hard up; he had sunk a lot 
of money in oil ventures. Kemp recited a list of Cummings’s 
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“Every step has been so dear,’ Grace said contentedly, 


liabilities, tracing imaginary tables of figures on the walls with 
his finger and turning to his auditors for their concurrence in 
his opinion that Cummings was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
“Playin’ up to me; thinks Tom Kemp’s goin’ help him out! 
Poor boob’d like to merge—merge his business with me—me! 
No, ye don’t, Mr. Cummings!” he bowed mockingly to an 
Imaginary Cummings. The bow would have landed him on 
the floor if Trenton hadn’t caught him. 
_ Irene steadied him to the car, and after Craig had lifted him 
in he waved his hand to Trenton and Grace with an effort at 
nonchalance. 


“I haven't forgotten a word you've ever said to me.” 


“House all yours, Ward; make ye present ole Shack. Burn 
it down; do’s ye please. Jerry’ll give ye anything ye want— 
wine ’neverythin’.” 


II 


GRACE and Trenton watched the car turn the long bend 
toward the highway and hurried back to the fire of hickory logs 
that crackled merrily in the living room fireplace. 

“Now for tea!” said Grace. “I ate a huge dinner but our 


tramp’s given me a new appetite.” a7 
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Roy, in a sullen 

mood, wanted to 

drop the law 

course and go 
est. 


She sat down before the tray while he stood by the hearth, 
resting his elbow on the mantel shelf, watching her. Jerry 
asked if he should turn on the lights. 

“Thank you, no, Jerry; the fire gives light enough. You 
needn’t wait.” 

The boy indicated the bell by which he could be summoned 
and withdrew. 

There was a broad smile on Trenton’s face as he took his cup 
and sat down near her. 

“What’s the joke, Ward?” she asked. She was now finding 
it easy to call him Ward. 

“It’s not a joke; I was just admiring your manner of addressing 
Jerry. It was quite perfect. He was greatly impressed by it.” 

“Oh, was that it! What did you expect me to do—snap 
at him?” 

“No; I was only thinking how charming you'd be as the lady 
of a great house. Your slaves would worship you. Jerry 
caught the idea too; I never saw him bow so low.” 

“Jerry’s adorable!” she murmured, her eyes flashing her 
appreciation of Trenton’s compliment. “But really I must 
look awful; my hair’s in a mess. I'll run upstairs and give it 
a smoothing as soon as we’ve had tea.” 

8& 


“Please don’t! I like it that way. The dark frame for your 
face adds a charm that’s bewildering!’’ 

“What did Tommy mean about Cummings?” she asked 
presently. ‘Isn’t the Cummings’ business prospering?” 

“Tommy must know what he’s talking about. He never 
quite loses his head even when he’s drunk. These are anxious 
times and it’s quite possible that Cummings is hard up. Tommy 
can afford to feel easy because he’s well off even without his 
manufacturing business. I’ve got to do something about Tommy, 
though,”” he went on thoughtfully. ‘‘His New York doctor 
told me he’d have to stop his monkeyshines or something un- 
pleasant will happen to him. While I’m here I’m going to try 
to get him to submit to treatment. But he’s not easy to manage 
—frankly says he prefers a short life and a merry one. We've 
got to save Tommy if we can.” 

He smiled a little ruefully. Grace liked the way he talked 
of Kemp and listened attentively while he gave many instances 
of Tommy’s kindness and generosity. 

“About your father’s improvements on the motor,’ Trenton 
continued, “I’ll go into that while I’m here. From the claims 
of the new patent it would appear that he’s got something of 
real value; but we'll have to give it a tryout. We can do that 
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at Kemp’s shop. Of course Tommy will be anxious to get the 
new ideas if they’re practical.” 
“Even a small success just now will mean so much to father,”’ 


said Grace. ‘He was greatly excited by your letter and had 
to be convinced that you weren’t acting for Cummings. He 
pretends to mother that there was nothing unfair in Cummings’s 
treatment of him, but deep down in his heart he’s terribly bitter.” 

A fire makes for intimacy and their concord was now so com- 
plete that silence had all the felicity of golden speech. The per- 
fect expression of love may be conveyed in a glance and from time 
to time their eyes met in communications too precious for words. 
After these mute periods the talk would ripple on again unhur- 
riedly as though they were the inheritors of immeasurable time. 

In moments of animation when her dark eyes flashed and she 
smilingly invited his response she disclosed new and beguiling 
charms. In its disorder her hair emphasized what Irene liked 
to call her gypsy look. 

The tea disposed of she sent away the tray and as his cigarette 
case was empty she filled it from a box Jerry found for her. 

It seems funny to be using other people’s things this way,” 

she remarked. “It’s like finding a house in perfect running 
order on a desert island.” 


Grace marveled 
at her mother's 
courage and 
forbearance in 
the most poign- 
ant sorrow of 


her life. 


“You don’t know what a joy it is to be waited on in this 
fashion.” 

He looked up at her fondly as she stood beside him. When 
she returned the case he drew her upon his knees, took her hand 
and scrutinized it closely. He pressed a kiss upon the palm 
and closed her fingers upon it. 

“How long will you keep it?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t need to keep that, do I? Won’t there be some 
more?’ 

‘Millions!’ he replied and clasped her tight. 

“Your hands are finely shaped and interesting, Ward. It’s 
plain enough why music affects you so. You really might have 
been an artist of some kind yourself.” 

This called for an argument in the course of which she got 
illuminative glimpses of him as a boy who was always interested 
in machinery. He had been predestined to the calling he had 
chosen but confessed that sometimes he wished that he had 
tried his hand at executive work. 

“T may do it yet,” he said. “I have opportunities occasionally 
that I’m probably foolish to let pass, to take hold of big concerns. 
But I’ve liked my freedom to roam. It’s helped me a lot 
to be able to wander.” - 
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90 Broken Barriers 


“Yes, 1 understand, dear,” she said softly, stroking his hair. 
She knew that he meant his wife. Though she had accepted 
as sincere his explanation of his relations with Mrs. Trenton, 
she resented in spite of herself even this remote reference to the 
woman whom she had never seen but had constantly tried to 
visualize. 

“I might even move to Indianapolis one of these days,” he 
was saying. “I have a standing offer from Tommy to come 
and help him run his plant. I tell him it’s his game to wish 
his job on me so he can have more time to play. And Tommy 
doesn’t need that!” 

She drew from his waistcoat pocket the locket that had so 
aroused her curiosity at their first meeting. 

“What’s in this, Ward?” she asked, holding up the round 
silver trinket. 

“Oh, that!” he said, frowning at it. 

“Don’t look so cross! Must I tease you to show me what’s 
inside?” 

As she dangled it at arm’s length he encouraged the idea that 
its contents were secret by snatching it away. 

“It’s the darkest of mysteries. What will you give me for 
a peep?” . 

“TI might give you one kiss,” she said, deliberating, “‘if I like 
what’s inside.” 

“Oh, I must have three!” 

“Agreed. But don’t show me if you don’t want to.” 

“Well, it’s a great concession, a privilege reserved only for 
royalty.” 

He gave it to her, laughing at her disappointment at finding 
it empty: 

“Fraud!” she exclaimed. “How long has it been empty?” 

“T can’t give the exact date, but you can approximate it for 
yourself. Do you remember the first time I wrote you from 
St. Louis? It seems exons ago!” 

“Yes; I'll never forget that.” 

“Well, that night I took out and destroyed a little photograph 
I’d carried there for a good many years. I'll leave you to guess 
why I didn’t care for it any more.” 

“Your wife’s picture?” 

“Yes; I bought the locket right after we were engaged and the 
picture had been there until I took it out that night in St. Louis.” 

“Tell me more about how you came to take it out,”’ she asked 
with the insistence of a child demanding the continuation of 
a story. “Didn’t it have any kind of meaning for you any 
more—not even little associations—memories you wouldn’t 
lose?” 

“No; it was as though something had died in me and utterly 
ceased to be. I was wondering about a lot of things that night. 
After I had written to you I wrote a letter to Mrs. Trenton. 
She had said from time to time that if I ever found myself in- 
terested in another woman not to be afraid to tell her. I don’t 
know how seriously she meant that. Odd as it may seem, I 
don’t know Mrs. Trenton! I used to think I did but that was 
sheer conceit on my part. As long as she had made that sug- 
gestion about telling her if I met a woman who really appealed 
to me more than she did I thought I’d tell her about you. Oh, 
I didn’t tell your name or where you live!” he exclaimed, seeing 
the look of consternation on Grace’s face. “My agreement 
with her was half a joke; in later years I’ve never quite known 
when to take her seriously. I suppose I wrote her more to 
feel her out as to whether she might not have reached the point 
where it would be a good thing to quit altogether.” 

“Well,” Grace asked, “‘and what did she say?” 

“Oh, so far her only answer has been a magnificent silence! 
The philosophers agree, don’t they, that a woman. doesn’t 
always mean what she says? But a silence is even more baffling. 
What would you say about it?” 

“A little ominous—perhaps Kg 

“Contempt, disdain, indifference? Maybe she’s just awaiting 
further advices, as we say in business.” 

“Possibly she never got the letter.” 

“That’s conceivable; she’s a fast traveler. The mails have 
hard work to catch up with her.” 

“You don’t really know whether she got the letter or what 
she would have written if she’d received it. Maybe she’s just 
waiting for a chance to talk to you about it.” 

“Well, in any event we needn’t worry about it,’”’ said Trenton. 

“T’d like to have seen your letter,” said Grace musingly. 

“T told her you kissed me. Like a brave man I put the re- 
sponsibility on you!” 

“Oh, that wasn’t fair! It would be sure to give her a bad 
impression of me.” 


“T think I intimated that it was only such a kiss as a daughter 
might bestow upon a father she didn’t think so badly of! [| 
shall always be glad that our first kiss was like that; we’ve 
traveled a long way since then.” 

“Every step has been so dear,” she said contentedly. “J 
think I could never forget’ one single thing. I don’t believe 
I’ve forgotten a word you’ve ever said to me. And when you 
were away I lived our times all over again. And I like to im- 
agine that we talk to each other by our own private wireless 
even when you are miles away. I think I can imagine just 
what you would say and how you would look when you say it. 
Oh ”she bent forward quickly and grasped his hand in both 
of hers; her lips quivered and there was a mist in her eyes, 
“Oh!—I wish I didn’t love you so much!” 


Ill 


“Has it occurred to you,” he asked, “that we’re alone away 
out here in the woods?” 

“T’d never be lonesome anywhere with you!” 

The fire had burned low and she watched admiringly his 
manner of replenishing it. He used the shovel to push back 
the ashes and bring the coals together in a neat bed in the center 
of which he dropped a fresh log with calculated accuracy. 

“You do everything just right! I love to see you use your 
hands,” she said. ‘‘They’re so strong and skilful.” 

“T ought to know how to make a fire; I’ve made enough of 
them. Asa youngster I did a lot of jobs that took me into queer 
places, surveying and construction gangs; and I’ve camped 
a bit—hunting and fishing.” 

She established him before the fire in the most comfortable 
chair in the room and sat at his feet. With her arms folded 
upon his knees to make a resting place for her head she listened 
with the rapt attention a child gives to a beguiling chronicler 
as he told how he was lost for three days in the Canadian wilds, 
and of a flight by canoe on a stormy night to fetch a doctor for 
one of his party who had fallen ill. He had given her from the 
first a sense of remote horizons, and tonight her fancy perfected 
every picture his narratives suggested of hills and woodlands 
and streams. They constituted a new background against 
which she saw in him an heroic figure equal to any demand 
that might be made upon his strength and courage. 

“One of these days,” he went-on, “we must do the Canadian 
Rockies together; and then I’d like to take you to some places 
I know in Maine—just guides and canoes and us; and I want 
to do India before I die, but not without you. You’re in all my 
future! I want to live a long time to enjoy life with you. 
Does that appall you?” 

She was gazing wide-eyed into the fire, her dark eyes the 
harbor of dreams, and he laughed and bent forward to touch 
her cheek and break the spell that bound her. 

“T should love it all, dear!” she said with a happy sigh. “To 
be with you, to share everything with you! Oh, that would be 
more happiness than I could bear!” - 

“You do love me; tell me, dear, once more, that you do!” 

“More than all this earth and the stars! More than all the 
other universes beyond this one!’’ she cried, laughing at her 
own extravagance. 

He raised his hand and bade her listen. 

“T thought the wind changed awhile ago. The weather 
spirit’s abroad. Let’s have a look.” 


He threw on the porch lights and opened the front door. It, 


was:snowing hard; the porch steps and driveway were already cov- 
ered, and the nearest trees had been transformed into ghostly 
sentinels. She clapped her hands in delight at the beauty of it. 

“What if we should be snowed in?” 

“What if we should!”’ he answered. ‘Tommy always carries 
a full larder and we wouldn’t starve to death.” 

They went back to the fire and with hands clasped before 
her she gazed at the flames. He drew his arm about her wa-st 
and the room was silent save for the cozy murmur of the fire. 

“Why not stay here all night? Jerry hasn’t left and he'll 
spend the night if I ask him and give us breakfast. I suppose 
you have to go to the store tomorrow.” 

“Yes——” The assent was to one or all of his questions a8 
he might choose to interpret it. 

“We can go in, of course, early in the morning. I have 4 
nine o’clock engagement myself.” 


“They'll be expecting me at home,” she said, pondering gravely, - 


“but if I could telephone from here——’’ 
“T think Tommy’s connected direct with the city exchange, 
he said. “Jerry can tell us.” (Continued on page I 
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the Literature of Laughter 


THE 


reat Sermon 


by P. G. W odehouse 


Illustrations by 'T. D. Skidmore 


OU can always rely on Jeeves. 

Just as I was wiping the brow and 

gasping like a stranded goldfish, 

in he drifted, merry and bright, 

with the good old tissue restorers on a tray. 

“Jeeves,” I said “it’s beastly hot.” 

“The weather zs oppressive, sir.” 

“Not all the soda, Jeeves.” 

“No, sir.” 

“London in August,” I said, quafting 
deeply of the flowing b., “rather tends to 
give me the pip. All my pals are away, 
most of the theaters are shut, and they’re 
taking up Piccadilly in large spadefuls. 
The world is empty and smells of burning 
asphalt. Shift-ho, I think, Jeeves, what?” 

“Just as you say, sir. There is a letter 
on the tray, sir.” 

“By Jove, Jeeves, that was practically 
poetry. Rhymed, did you notice?” I 
opened the letter. ‘I say, this is rather 
extraordinary.” 

“Sar” 

“You know Twing Hall.” 

“Wes. ‘sir. 

“Well, Mr. Little is there.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“Absolutely in the flesh. He’s had to take another of those 
tutoring jobs.” 

I don’t know if you remember, but immediately after that 
fearful mix-up at Goodwood young Bingo Little, a broken man, 
had touched me for a tenner and whizzed silently off into the 
unknown. I had been all over the place ever since, asking 
mutual friends if they had heard anything of him, but nobody 
had. And all the time he had been at Twing Hall. Rummy. 
And T’ll tell you why it was rummy. Twing Hall belongs to old 
Lord Wickhammersley, a great pal of my guv’nor’s when he was 
alive, and I have a standing invitation to pop down there when 
llike. I generally put in a week or two some time in the summer, 
and I was thinking of going there before I read the letter. 

“And what’s more, Jeeves, my cousin Claude and my cousin 
Eustace . . . you remember them?” 

“Very vividly, sir.” 

“Well, they’re down there, too, reading for some exam or other 
with the vicar. I used to read with him myself at one time. 
He’s known far and wide as a pretty hot coach for those of fairly 
feeble intellect. Well, when I tell you he got me through Smalls 
you'll gather that he’s a bit of a hummer. I call this most 
extraordinary.” 

I read the letter again. It was from Eustace. Claude and 
Eustace are twins, and more or less generally admitted to be 
the curse of the human race. 


eA new adventu:e of Bertie and Jeeves 
and therefore a real contribution to 


“Oh, hullo, old 
thing! I Say, I've 
plunged into 
eg quite a young 
dinner party.” 


Dear Bertie: 

Do you want to makea bit of money? I hear you 
kad a bad Goodwood, so you probably do. Well, come down 
here quick and get in on the biggest sporting event of the season. 
—— when I see you, but you can take it from me it’s all 
right. 

Claude and I are with a reading party at old Heppenstall’s. 
There are nine of us, not counting your pal Bingo Little, who is 
tutoring the kid up at the Hall. 

Don’t miss this golden opportunity, which may never occur 
again. Come and join us. Yours, 
Eustace 
I handed this to Jeeves. He studied it thoughtfully. 
“What do you make of it? A rummy communication, what?” 
* “Very high-spirited young gentlemen, sir, Mr. Claude and Mr. 
Eustace. Up to some game, I should be disposed to imagine.” 
“Yes. But what game do you think?” 
“Tt is impossible to say, sir. Did you observe that the letter 


continues over the page?” 
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92 The Great Sermon Handicap 


“Eh, what?” I grabbed the thing. This was what was on 
the other side of the last page: 


SERMON HANDICAP 
RUNNERS AND BETTING 
PROBABLE STARTERS 


Rev. Joseph Tucker (Badgwick)............ Scratch 

Rev. Leonard Starkie (Stapleton). . ..Scratch 

Rev. Alexander Jones (Upper Bingley). . Pre Receives 3 minutes 
Rev. W. Dix (Little Clickton-in-the-Wold)... Receives 5 minutes 
Rev. Francis Heppenstall (Twing).......... Receives 8 minutes 
Rev. Cuthbert Dibble (Boustead Parva).....Receives 9 minutes 
Rev. Orlo Hough (Boustead Magna)........ Receives 9 minutes 
Rey. J. J. Roberts (Fale-by-the-Water)...... Receives 10 minutes 
Rev. G. Hayward (Lower Bingley)... ... "Receives 12 minutes 
Rev. James Bates (Gandle-by-the-Hill)...... Receives 15 minutes 


(The above have arrived) 
Prices: 5-2, Tucker, Starkie; 3-1, Jones; 9-2, Dix; 6-1, Heppen- 
stall, Dibble, Hough; 100-8, any other. 


It baffled me. 

“Do you understand it, Jeeves?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, I think we ought to have a look into it anyway; what?” 

“Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“Right-o, then. Pack our spare dickey and a toothbrush in 
a neat brown paper parcel, send a wire to Lord Wickhammersley 
to say we’re coming and buy two tickets on the five-ten at 
Paddington tomorrow.’ 

The five-ten was late as usual, and everybody was dressing 
for dinner when I arrived at the Hall. It was only by getting 
into my evening things in record time and taking the stairs to the 
dining room in a couple of bounds that I managed to dead heat 
with the soup. I slid into the vacant chair and. found that I was 
sitting next to old Wickhammersley’s youngest daughter,Cynthia. 

“Oh, hullo, old thing,” I said. 

Great pals we’ve always been. In fact, there was a time when 
I had an idea I was in love with Cynthia. However, it blew 
over. A dashed pretty and lively and attractive girl, mind you, 
but full of ideals and all that. I may be wronging her, but I 
have an idea that she’s the sort of girl who would want a fellow 


_to carve out a career and what not. I know I’ve heard her 


speak favorably of Napoleon. So what with one thing and an- 
other the jolly old frenzy sort of petered out, and now we’re 
just pals. I think she’s a topper, and she thinks me next door 
to a looney, so everything’s nice and matey. 

“Well, Bertie, so you’ve arrived?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve arrived. Yes, here I am. I say, I seem to 
have plunged into the middle of quite a young dinner party. 
Who are all these coves?” 

“Oh, just people from round about. You know most of them. 
You remember Gelonel Willis and the Spencers . . 

“Of course, yes. And there’s old Heppenstall. Who’s the 
other clergyman next to Mrs. Spencer?” 

“Mr. Hayward, from Lower Bingley.” 

“What an amazing lot of clergymen there are round here. 
Why, there’s another, next to Mrs. Willis.” 

“That’s Mr. Bates, Mr. Heppenstall’s nephew. He’s an 
assistant master at Eton. He’s down here during the summer 
holidays, acting as Jocum tenens for Mr. Spettigue, the rector of 
Gandle-by-the-Hill.” 

“T thought I knew his face. He was in his fourth year at 
Oxford when I was a fresher. Rather a blood. Got his rowing 
blue and all that.” I took another look down the table and 
spotted young Bingo. “Ah, there he is,” I said. ‘“There’s 
the old egg 

There's who?” 

“Young Bingo Little. Great pal of mine. He’s tutoring 
your brother, you know.” 

“Good gracious! Is he a friend of yours?” 

“Rather! Known him all my life.” 

“Then tell me, Bertie, is he at all weak in the head?” 

“Weak in the head?” 

“T don’t mean simply because he’s a friend of yours. But 
he’s so strange in his manner.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, he keeps looking at me so oddly.” 

“Oddly? How? Give an imitation.’ 

“T can’t in front of all these people.” 

“Yes, youcan. I'll hold my napkin up.” 

“All right, then. Quick—There!” 

Considering that she had only about a second and a half to 
do it in, I must say it was a jolly fine exhibition. She opened 


her mouth and eyes pretty wide and let her jaw drop sideways 
and managed to look so like a dyspeptic calf that I recognized the 
symptoms immediately. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I said. “‘No need to be alarmed. He’s 
simply in love with you.” 

“In love with me? Don’t be absurd.” 

“My dear old thing, you don’t know young Bingo. He can 
fall in love with anybody.” 

“Thank you!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it that way, you know. I don’t wonder 
at his taking to you. Why, I was in love with you myself once.” 

“Once? Ah! And all that remains now is the cold ashes? 
This isn’t one of your tactful evenings, Bertie.” 

“Well, my dear sweet thing, dash it all, considering that you 
gave me the bird and nearly laughed yourself into a permanent 
state of hiccoughs when I asked you . . .” 

“Oh, I’m not reproaching you. No doubt there were faults 
on both sides. He’s very good looking, isn’t he?” 

“Good looking? Bingo? Bingo good looking? No, I say, 
come now, really!” 

“T mean, compared with some people,” said. Cynthia. 

Some time after this Lady Wickhammersley gave the signal 
for the females of the species to leg it, and they duly stampeded. 
I didn’t get a chance of talking to young Bingo when they’d 
gone, and later, in the drawing room, he didn’t show up. I 
found him eventually in his room, lying on the bed with his feet 
on the rail, smoking a toofah. There was a notebook on the 
counterpane beside him. 

. “Hullo, old scream,” I said. 

“Hullo, Bertie,’’ he replied in what seemed to me rather a 
moody, distrait sort of manner. 

“Rummy finding you down here. I take it your uncle cut off 
your allowance after that Goodwood binge and you had to take 
this tutoring job to keep the wolf from the door?” 

“Correct,” said young Bingo tersely. 

“Well, you might have let your pals know where you were.” 

He frowned darkly. 

“T didn’t want them to know where I was. I wanted to creep 
away and hide myself. I’ve been through a bad time, Bertie, 
these last weeks. The sun ceased to shine .. .” 

“That’s curious. We’ve had ete weather in London.” 

“The birds ceased to sing . 

“What birds?” 

“What the devil does it matter what birds?’’ said young Bingo 
with some asperity. ‘Any birds. The birds round about here. 
You don’t expect me to specify them by their pet names, do you? 
I tell you, Bertie, it hit me hard at first, very hard.” 

“What hit you?”’. I simply couldn’t follow the blighter. 

“Charlotte’s calculated callousness.” 

“Oh, ah!” I’ve seen poor old Bingo through so many un- 
successful love affairs that I’d almost forgotten there was a girl 
mixed up with that Goodwood business. Of course! Charlotte 
Corday Rowbotham. And she had given him the raspberry, I 
remembered now, and gone off with Comrade Butt. 

“IT went through torments. Recently, however, I’ve—er— 
bucked upa bit. Tell me, Bertie, what are you doing down here? 
I didn’t know you knew these people.” 

“Me? Why, I’ve known them since I was a kid.” 

Young Bingo put his feet down with a thud. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve known Lady Cynthia all that 
time?” 

“Rather! She can’t have been seven when I met her first.” 

“My God!” said young Bingo. He looked at me for the first 


time as though I amounted to something, and swallowed a mouth- , 


iul of smoke the wrong way. “I love that girl, Bertie,” he went 
on when he’d finished coughing. 

“Ves? Nice girl, vf course.’ 

He eyed me with pretty deep loathing. 

“Don’t speak of her in that horrible casual way. She’s an 
angel. An angel! Was she talking about me at all at dinner, 
Bertie?” 

“Oh, y 

“What “sid she say?” 

“I remember one thing. She said she thought you good 
looking.” 

Young Bingo closed his eyes in a sort of ecstasy. Then he 
picked up the notebook. 

“Pop off now, old man, there’s a good chap,” he said in @ 
hushed, far away voice. “Dye got a bit of — to do.” 

“Writing?” 

“Poetry, if you must know. I wish the dickens,” said young 
Bingo, not without some bitterness, “she had been christened 
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I toddled over in the evening and fixed the thing up. 


something except Cynthia. There isn’t a damn word in the 
language it rhymes with. Ye gods, how I could have spread 
myself if she had only been called Jane!” 

Bright and early next morning as I lay in bed blinking at the 
sunlight on the dressing table and wondering when Jeeves was 
going to show up with the cup of tea, a heavy weight descended 


on my toes, and the voice of young Bingo polluted the air. The 
blighter had apparently risen with the lark. 
“Leave me,” I said, “I would be alone. 
till I’ve had my tea.” , 
“When Cynthia smiles,” said young Bingo, “the skies are 
blue: the world takes on a roseate hue: birds in the garden trill 
93 
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and sing, and Joy is king of everything, when Cynthia smiles.” 
He coughed, changing gears. ‘When Cynthia frowns . . .” 

“What the devil are you talking about?” 

“I’m reading you my poem. The one I wrote to Cynthia 
last night. go on, shall I?” 

“No!” 

“No?” 

“No. I haven’t had my tea.” 

At this moment Jeeves came in with the good old beverage 
and I sprang on it with a glad cry. After a couple of sips things 
looked a bit brighter. Even young Bingo didn’t offend the eye 
to quite such an extent. By the time I’d finished the first cup, 
I was a new man—so much so that I not only permitted but en- 
couraged the poor fish to read the rest of the bally thing, and even 
went so far as to criticize the scansion of the fourth line of the 
fifth verse. We were still arguing the point when the door burst 
open and in blew Claude and Eustace. 

The twins seemed pleased to see me. 

“Good old Bertie!” said Claude. 

“Stout fellow!’ said Eustace. ‘The Rev. told us you had 
arrived. I thought that letter of mine would fetch you.” 

“You can always bank on Bertie,” said Claude. “A sports- 
man to the fingertips. Well, has Bingo told you about it?” 

“Not a word. He’s been...” 

“‘We’ve been talking,” said Bingo hastily, “of other matters.” 

Claude pinched the last slice of thin bread and butter and 
Eustace poured himself out a cup of tea. 

“Tt’s like this, Bertie,” said Eustace, séttling down cozily. 
“As I told you in my letter, there are nine of us marooned in this 
desert spot, reading with old Heppenstall. Well, of course, 
nothing is jollier than sweating up the Classics when it’s a hun- 
dred in the shade, but there does come a time when you begin 
to feel the need of a little relaxation; and by Jove, there are 


“What the devil are you talking 
about?” I asked. 

“I'm reading you my poem—the 
one I wrote to Cynthia last 
night,"’ replied young Bingo. 


absolutely no facilities for relaxation in this place whatever. 
And then Steggles got this idea. Steggles is one of our reading 
party, and between ourselves rather a worm as a general thing. 
Still, you have to give him credit for getting this idea.” 

“What idea?” 

“Well, you know how many parsons there are round about 
here. There are about a dozen hamlets within a radius of six 
miles, and each hamlet has a church and each church has a 
parson and each parson preaches a sermon every Sunday. To- 
morrow week—Sunday the twenty-third—we’re running off the 
great Sermon Handicap. Steggles is making the book. Each 
parson is to be clocked by a reliable steward of the course, and 
the one that preaches the longest sermon wins. Did you study 
the race card I sent you?” 

“T couldn’t understand what it was all about.” 

“Why, you chump, it gives the handicaps and the current odds 
on each starter. I’ve got another one here, in case you’ve lost 
yours. Take a careful look at it. It gives you the thing in a 
nutshell. Jeeves, old son, do you want a sporting flutter?” 

“Sir?” said Jeeves, who had just meandered in with my break- 
fast. 

Claude explained the scheme. Amazing the way Jeeves 
grasped it right off. But he merely smiled in a paternal sort 
of way. 

“Thank you, sir, I think not.” 

“Well, you’re with us, Bertie, aren’t you?” said Claude, 
sneaking -a roll and a slice of bacon. ‘Have you studied that 
card? Well, tell me, does anything strike you about it?” 

Of course it did. It had struck me the moment I looked at it. 

“Why, it’s a sitter for old Heppenstall,” I said. ‘“He’s got 
the event sewed up in a parcel. There isn’t a parson in the land 
who could give him eight minutes. Your pal Steggles must be 
an ass, giving him a handicap like that. Why, in the days when 
I was with him, old Heppenstall never used to preach under half 
an hour, and there was one sermon of his on Brotherly Love 
which lasted forty-five minutes if it-lasted a second. Has he 
lost his vim lately or what is it?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Eustace. ‘Tell him what happened, 
Claude.” 

“Why,” said Claude, “the first Sunday we were here we all 
went to Twing church, and old Heppenstall preached a sermon 
that was well under twenty minutes. This is what happened. 
Steggles didn’t notice it and the Rev. didn’t notice it himself, 
but Eustace and I both spotted that he had dropped a chunk of 
at least half a dozen pages out of his sermon case as he was walk- 
ing up to the pulpit. He sort of flickered when he got to the gap 
in the manuscript but carried on all right, 
and Steggles went away with the impression 
that twenty minutes or a bit under was his 
usual form. The next Sunday we heard 
Tucker and Starkie, and they both went well 
over the thirty-five minutes, so Steggles 
arranged the handicap- 
ping as you see on the 
card. You must come into 
this, Bertie. You see, the 
trouble is that I haven't 
a bean and Eustace hasn’t 
a bean and Bingo Little 
hasn’t a bean, so you'll 
have to finance the syndi- 
cate. Don’t weaken! It’s 
just putting: money in all 
our pockets . Well, 
we'll have to be getting 
back now. Think the 
thing over and phone me 
later in the day. And if 
you let us down, Bertie, 
may acousin’s curse .. 
Come on, Claude, old 
thing.” 

The more I studied the 
thing the better it looked. 

‘“Howaboutit, Jeeves?” 
I said. 

Jeeves smiled gently 
and drifted out. 

“Jeeves has no sporting 
blood,” said Bingo. 

“Well, I have. I’m 
coming into this. Claude’s 
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It wasn't five 
minutes before I 
realized that here 
was the winner. 


quite right. It’s like finding money by the wayside.” 

“Good man!” said Bingo. ‘Now I can see daylight. Say, I 
have a tenner on Heppenstall and cop; that’ll give me a bit in 
hand to back Pink Pill with in the two o’clock at Gatwick the 
week after next; cop on that, put the pile on Musk-Rat for the 
one-thirty at Lewes; and there I am with a nice little sum to 
take to Alexandra Park on September the tenth, when I’ve got 
a tip straight from the stable.” 

It sounded like a bit out of Smiles’s Self-Help. 

“And then,” said young Bingo, “‘I’ll be in a position to go to 
my uncle and beard him in his lair somewhat. He’s quite a bit 
of a snob, you know, and when he hears that I’m going to marry 
the daughter of anearl... ” 

“I say, old man,” I couldn’t help saying, “‘aren’t you looking 
ahead rather far?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It’s true nothing’s actually settled yet, 
but she practically told me the other day she was fond of me.” 

“What!” 

“Well, she said that the sort of man she liked was the self- 
reliant, manly man with strength, good looks, character, ambi- 
tion and initiative.” 

“Leave me, laddie,” I said. ‘Leave me to my fried egg.” 

Directly I’d got up I went to the phone, snatched Eustace 
away from his morning’s work, and instructed him to put a 
tenner on the Twing flier at current odds for each of the syndi- 
cate; and after lunch Eustace rang me up to say that he had 
done business at a snappy seven to one, the odds having length- 
ened owing to a rumor in knowledgeable circles that the Rev. 
was subject to hay fever and was taking big chances strolling 
in the paddock behind the vicarage in the early mornings. And 
it was dashed lucky, I thought next day, that we had managed 
to get the money on in time, for on the Sunday morning old 
Heppenstall fairly took the bit between his teeth and gave us 
thirty-six solid minutes on Certain Popular Superstitions. I 
was sitting next to Steggles in the pew, and I saw him blench 
visibly. He was a little rat-faced fellow with shifty eyes and a 
suspicious nature. The first thing he did when we emerged 
‘nto the open air was to announce formally that anyone who fan- 


cied the Rev. could now be accommodated at fifteen to eight on, 
and he added in a rather nasty manner that if he had his way this 
sort of in and out running would be brought to the attention of 
the Jockey Club, but that he supposed that there was nothing 
to be done about it. This ruinous price checked the punters at 
once, and there was little money in sight. And so matters stood 
till just after lunch on Tuesday afternoon, when as I was stroll- 
ing up and down in front of the house with a cigarette, Claude 
and Eustace came bursting up the drive on bicycles, dripping 
with momentous news. 

“Bertie,” said Claude, deeply agitated, “unless we take im- 
mediate action and do a bit of quick thinking, we’re in the cart.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“G. Hayward’s the matter,”’ said Eustace morosely. ‘The 
Lower Bingley Starter.’ 

“We never even considered him,” said Claude. “Somehow 
or other he got overlooked. It’s always the way. Steggles 
overlooked him. We all overlooked him. But Eustace and I 
happened by the merest fluke to be riding through Lower Bingley 
this morning, and there was a wedding on at the church, and it 
suddenly struck us that it wouldn’t be a bad move to get a line 
-on G. Hayward’s form, in case he might be a dark horse.” 

“And it was jolly lucky we did,” said Eustace. ‘He delivered 
an address of twenty-six minutes by Claude’s stop watch. Ata 
village wedding, mark you! Well, what’ll he do when he really 
extends himself?” 

“There’s only one thing to be done, Bertie,” said Claude. 
“You must spring some more funds so that we can hedge on 
Hayward and save ourselves.” 

“Well, it’s the only way out.” 

“But I say, you know, I hate the idea of all that money we 
put on Heppenstall being chucked away.” 

“What else can you suggest? You don’t suppose the Rev. 
can give this absolute marvel a handicap and win, do you?” 

“T’ve got it!’ I said. 

“What?” 

“T see a way by which we can make (Continued on page 208) 
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Stories That Have Made Me 


As TOLD by M O N TA G U E G L A S S The Pomme Humorist 


N ENGLAND, it is customary for patrons of public houses 
to pay for their drinks in advance. Hence the story of the 
Scotsman who after he had paid his tuppence ha’penny 
always grabbed his whisky almost before the bartender 

could pour it, and gulped it down in one convulsive swallow. 
‘Gude heavens!” a friend protested. ‘How can ye make such 
a pig of yourself tossing it down like that?” 
“Well,” the Scotsman replied, “ye see, a man 
once knocked it over on me.” 


HERE is the tale about the two 

bibulous ladies in the London res- 
taurant. “I don’t know that I ever 
ate more tender tripe,” one of them 
says. 
““Mine’s frightfully tough,” the other 
replies. 

Her friend regards her unsteadily 
for a moment and then says: ‘Take 
your ’at off, my dear, you’re chewing 
your veil.” 


WO contenders for the welter- 

weight championship were matched 
to fight in San Francisco last winter. 
The clubhouse arena was crowded with a large audience which 
had paid in the aggregate several thousand dollars for admis- 
sion and everything was ready for the preliminary bouts to 
begin when one of the welterweight near champions suffered 
a change of heart. It looked as though he were going to be 


licked and he seized upon the excuse that his opponent 
weighed one-half an ounce more than he did. 

“Now lookit, Bill,” his manager pleaded, “you can’t back 
out now. You signed articles and everything, and besides you 
get your share of the gate win or lose.” 

“That’s all right,” the white-livered pug replied. “Them 


articles says what we ought to 
weigh in at, and why can’t he 
weigh in the same like me?” 
In vain the manager pointed 
out to him that there 
was only half an 
ounce between them, 
and it wasn’t till the 
clubhouse proprietor 
threatened suit and 
the audience had 
pretty nearly torn up 
the seats that the 
pugilist surrendered. 
“All right,” he said 
resignedly, pointing 
toward his opponent 
had the half 
ounce advantage. 
“Tell the heavy son of a gun I’m ready.” 


SEVERAL old friends in Edinburgh had made it a custom to 
dine together once a month. They kept it up for years 
until gne by one they dropped off and there were only three of 


them left—MacPherson, MacLaren and MacLeod. At all 

times the good spirits which were the basis for these gatherings 

had been more liquid than conversational, but as the survivors 

dwindled the talk grew less and less, until at the last meeting 

not a word had been spoken for more than half an hour. 

MacLeod was the first to break the silence. 
“MacLaren,” he. said, “do you not think that 
MacPherson looks verrry peculiar the noo?” 

“Whisht!” MacLaren said.“ I haven’t 

mentioned it before because I didna 

| want to spoil the evening’s amusement, 
but he’s been dead this half hour.” 


CCORDING to a salesman for a 
wholesale grocery firm in Boston, 
the retail grocery business in rural Ver- 
mont is run upon extremely retail prin- 
ciples. He says that he was sitting 
in a grocer store near Brandon when 
the telephone bell rang. The proprietor 
excused himself and then repeated to 
the person who was calling: 
One-quarter pound butter 
One egg 
Three cents’ worth of cat’s meat 
One-quarter pound granulated sugar. 
“John,” the proprietor said to his assistant, “get up this order 
for Mrs. Sniith and deliver it right away. She wants some of it 
for lunch.” 
“Great Scott!’ the salesman said. “You don’t mean to say 
you're going to deliver a little order like that!” 
“Got to,’ the proprietor replied, “she’d do her trading in 
Brandon if I didn’t.” 
“And how far away does she live?” the salesman asked. 
“Just a piece down the road,” the proprietor replied. “Three 
miles or so.” 
At this point the telephone rang again. It was Mrs. Smith. 
‘Never mind about sending that cat’s meat,” she said. “The 
cat’s just caught a bird.” 


BARRIE in his book An Edinburgh Eleven says that Professor 
John Stuart Blackie wrote a notice upon the blackboard of 
his lecture room one morning as follows: 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE WILL NOT MEET HIS CLASSES TODAY. 

One of the students a few minutes afterward entered and 
carefully rubbed out the initial letter of the word classes, causing 
the notice to read as follows: 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE WILL NOT MEET HIS LASSES TODAY. 

Finally Professor Blackie returned and saw what had hap- 
pened. Thereupon he made the final amendment by rubbing 
out the initial letter of the word Jasses, which caused the notice 
to read: 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE WILL NOT MEET HIS ASSES TODAY. 

And thus the matter rested. 


[caine the recent business expansion, commercial banks 
in New York loaded themselves up with loans against 
warehouse receipts for merchandise which during the still :nore 
recent business contraction shrank in value almost to the van- 
ishing point. Consequently the banks found themselves in the 
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unpleasant situation of being obliged either to renew the loans 
or get stuck with a lot of unsalable merchandise. The following 
story is typical of this unfortunate condition: 

A silk merchant entered a bank the other day and asked the 
president to renew his loans. The president refused. 

“Mr. President,” said the silk merchant, “were you ever in 
the silk business?” 

“No, sir,” the president replied. 

“Well,” the silk merchant said as he prepared to leave, “you 
are now.” 


A FRIEND of mine bought a popular priced car the other 
day, second hand. 

“Ts it noisy?” somebody asked. 

“Noisy!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, every time I drive around the 
block I feel like a trap drummer in a jazz orchestra. Every- 
thing in it makes a noise but the horn.” 


[‘ HAS been said by John Barrymore’s admirers that he is the 
greatest living American actor. Other admirers of other actors 
have denied this, but in these instances the actor and admirer 
have been usually dual personalities of the same individual. For 
example, an actor was testifying in a law suit the other day and 
was asked upon direct examinaton what his occupation was. 
“IT am an actor,” he said, “and I 
may add, the greatest living actor 
on the American stage.”’ 
A friend of his who 
was in the court room 
: expostulated with him 
; for being so immodest. 
“What do you want 
to make a statement 
like that for?” the 
friend said. 
“But my dear chap, 
I had to,” the actor 
protested. ‘I was under 
oath, you know.” 


F COURSE you 

know the story of 
the man who tried to 
dodge the invitation for 
dinner. 

“Do come to dinner 
on Monday,” the friend 
said. 

if but I have a lodge meeting on Monday,” the man 
replied. 

“Well, come on Tuesday then,” the friend insisted. 

“Tuesday I’ve got a date to go to a show with my fiancée,” 
the man said. 

“All right, then come on Wednesday,” the friend continued. 

“Wednesday I’ll be in Philadelphia,” the man answered. 

“Well, if that’s the case come on Thursday.” 

“Hell! I'll come on Monday,” the man said. 


[. THIS connection it is said that O. Henry was invited to 
” Sunday dinner at the house of a friend in Larchmont. He 
insisted that he never could remember train times and always 
missed his appointments in the country. 
_ “Well, there’s a train leaves the Grand Central at six o’clock 
in the evening. It’ll get you there just in time for dinner.” 
0. Henry bowed to the inevitable and accepted a card with 
the name and address of his host and the hour when the train left. 
“Now you won’t forget?” the friend said. ‘The train leaves 
the Grand Central Sunday at six.” 


O. Henry nodded and forced a smile, but on Sunday at half- 
past nine in the morning he sent the following telegram: 
Sorry, but I have missed the six o’clock train. 


BY « 

Southern friend 
of mine asked his col- 
ored servant, “that so 
few colored men commit 
suicide?” 

“Well, suh,” the col- 
ored man replied,““when 
you white folks has got 
troubles, you sit down 
and think them over, 
and the more you think 
about them the wusser 
they get, till at last you 
jes’ can’t stand it no 
longer and you go to 
work and kill yo’self. 
But with us colored 
people, when we’ve got 
troubles we sit down and think them over, and we think and 
think, boss, and you know what happens when a colored man 
sits down and tries to think. He jes’ naturally falls asleep.” 


‘T= country boy who reads sermons in stones and books in 
running brooks has his counterpart in the city boy who 
finds an entire lyceum lecture course and Carnegie Library 
after Carnegie Library in the dry goods stores and factories 
of New York. 

“How many seasons are there?”’ a little boy of the East Side 
was asked by his teacher in the geography class. 

“Two,” the little boy replied. ‘Busy and slack.” 


M4 BEERBOHM in his book And Even Now tells of a 
dinner toward the end of which the conversation had 
turned on early marriages. 

“T,” said a young man, “shall not marry till I am seventy. 
I shall then marry some charming young girl of seventeen.” 

His aunt threw up her hands, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, Tom, what 
a perfectly horrible idea! Why, she isn’t born yet!” 

“No,” said the young man, “but I have my eye on her 
mother.” 


R some reason or another cer- 

tain foods seem to be a con- 
ventional subject of 
humor. Tripe is one of 
them, cheese another. 
There is a whole liter- 
ature of funny stories 
about cheese. And as 
for tripe, there is of 
course the one about 
the woman-hating old 
bachelor who goes into 
the butcher’s shop and 
says: 
“’Ow’s yer steak to- 
day, Mr. Snell?” 

“Tender as a woman’s 
’art, Mr. Smith,” the 
butcher replies. 

“Oh, it is, is it?” the 
misogynist retorts. ‘Well, 
give me some tripe.” 
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American coon than a Zulu.” The big 
fellow heard me and shouted, ‘Hello, Miss 
Lillie,” and grinned from ear to ear; “I 
waited on you at the Cleveland Depot— 
‘twenty minutes for dinner!’ ” 

When we arrived at the restaurant I 
. was delighted at the courtesy of my host. 
The center of the table was graced by a 
statue of Columbus holding a fair sized 
American flag in hisarms. We all admired 
it and then passed an hour talking without 
catching even a glimpse of any food. By 
that time I was very hungry and bored. 
I said to Mr. Jackson: “If they don’t give 
me something to eat soon, I shall starve 
to death. Let us go out to another 
restaurant and get something to eat.” 
Then, hesitatingly, Mr. Jackson told 
me the reason for the delay. It 
appeared that the Germans & 
would not sit down at the fe 
table while the statue of 4 
Columbus or an American a 4 
flag was on it. That, if a a 
you please, was in 1898, 
when nominally Ger- 
many and America were 
on the friendliest 
terms! I was a bit 
stunned at first, then 
I grew indignant and 
wanted to get up 
and leave the place 
at once. But I 
realized that I was. 
going to open an 


engagement in that 
city the following 


night and I had a 
few grains of busi- i 
ness sense in my 
head. So I said to % 
Jackson, “Put Co- & 
lumbus on the man- 
telpiece, and put the 
American flag out of 
sight, and let’s get 4 
this dinner over.” He = 
did as I asked and we 

were immediately served 

with dinner. 

When we could finally 
get away, I took my flag 
and our little party went out 
by a side entrance and found 
our Vienna fiacre waiting. To 
my astonishment there stood 
that blessed “‘American Zulu”’ radi- 
ant in white flannels, a straw hat with 
a wide brim and a fancy vest. 

“Can I do anything for you, Miss 
Lillie?” he asked. 

“Yes, you can do one thing that will 
please me,” I said. ‘Take this blessed 
American flag. Get up on that seat with 
the driver. Wave that flag and yell like 
a Comanche Indian all the way down 
through the Tiergarten to the Bristol 
Hotel!” 

He grabbed my American flag, jumped 
up beside the driver and began a long and 
loud yell that lasted through the whole 
drive. We were stopped by the police a 
number of times, naturally, but I handed 
each of them a few marks and they nearly 
fell over themselves bowing. And I 


thanked heaven that in that Zulu I had 
met a real American darky. 


Of course I 


(Continued from page 83) 


had to give him a big enough tip to keep 
his wife and family for the next year. 

I could endure the “Empress’s mani- 
cure” who came in a full dress suit with 
white cotton gloves, rubbed some red 
paste on my nails, filed them closely, 
polished them with his gloved fingers and 
charged me five dollars. I could endure 
the German hairdresser—also sent to me 
as the “Hairdresser to the Empress”— 
who curled my hair with a small iron when 
he dressed it so that I had to duck my 


Lilian Russell in the French 
operetta The Queen of Brilliants 


head immediately into a basin full of water 
to straighten the hair out again—and who 
charged me five dollars just the same! I 
could endure the beggars who came so thick 
and fast that I finally realized they were in 
league with the hotel management. I 
could even endure the income tax that 
made me give back to Germany ten cents 
on every dollar I was paid for singing there. 
But the last straw was a notification by 
the police for me to appear at court to 
show why I did not support my daugh- 


Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences 


ter who was in Hamburg in dire want! 

It seemed that this person who called 
herself my daughter had a lawyer from 
Hamburg write letters to me which I had 
never received as my sister opened all the 
German letters and destroyed the annoying 
ones. But these demanded attention as 
the woman’s claim could not be disposed 
of by letters from my manager or my 
sister. She insisted I was her mother. [| 
wonder how she got that way—I never did 
find out. No wild imagination could 
picture me as a German Frau with a big, 
fat and forty year old daughter! My sister 
and my manager, Mr. Amberg, went to 
court and there my sister gave her oath 

that I had never been in Germany 
before and had but one child who 
was a little girl in a convent in 

America. They compelled Mr. 

Amberg also to take his oath, 

which satisfied the court and 

I was relieved of any more 
trouble with that case. 

I was commanded, or 
invited, to Potsdam 
Palace to sing for the 

Royal Family on a 

certain Friday after- 

noon. The Kaiser 
sent for my reper- 
toire and _ selected 
five songs that he 
preferred me _ to 
sing. I was tipped 
off by the Master 
of Ceremonies, to 
stop in at the 
Kaiser’s jeweler on 
Unter den Linden, 
look over the jew- 
elry in the back 
room of the store, 
especially made for 
the Kaiser to present 
as souvenirs, and 

select something I 
liked as I would te- 
ceive a jeweled souve- 
nir from the Kaiser for 

singing at Potsdam. 

There was a large quan- 
tity of jewelry there which 
the Kaiser was about to take 
with him on a trip to Egypt 
as souvenirs to be presented to 

dignitaries, so the jeweler told 
me—snuff boxes, cigarette boxes, 
brooches, bracelets, lockets and rings. 
Every article was large and bulky and 
had a badly enameled miniature of the 
Kaiser in the center surrounded by the 
most terrible looking diamonds I ever saw. 
The diamonds were so filled with flaw 
that they looked like dirty cracked ice. 

I was obliged to choose something sol 
diplomatically made an arrangement with 
the jeweler to reset the bracelet I selected 
after the Kaiser had given it to me; 

I asked him as he looked rather shame 
facedly at the stuff before me why a King 
would permit such awful material to be 
used in making souvenirs to present per 
sonally to anyone. He replied that be 
didn’t know why himself but he supposed 
the Kaiser thought that “just to have# 
souvenir from the hand of His Highnes 
was sufficient.” However, I am glad @ 
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Cosmopolitan for June, 1922 


: Campbell’s Vegetable Soup combines in each 
» delightful plateful fifteen luscious vegetables, hearty 
cereals, flavory herbs, and the invigorating essence 
» of choicest beef. Each spoonful comes to you richly 
~ laden with delicious solid foods, blended with pure 
- meat broth and tasty vegetable juices. 

4 Campbell’s Vegetable Soup makes the best part 
of a luncheon—it is so nourishing and filling. At 
_ dinner you can easily reduce the number of your 
" other dishes by serving it. There is so much rich, 
» strengthening food in this Campbell's Soup that it 
~ is used as a regular article of diet in millions of 


% . homes. Have it today. 
. 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
une 


Almost a isle meal! 


We call our garden “Campbell’s Own.” 
There all the nicest things are grown— 


Baby limas, darling peas 
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say, I did not have to accept that souvenir, 
for all entertainments at the palace were 
interrupted two days later by the cruel 
assassination of the beautiful Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria. All the courts of 
Europe went into mourning. But the 
Kaiser still has my songs! 

When the end of my engagement came, 
I breathed a sigh of joy. I closed at ten 
o'clock on Sunday night at the Winter 
Garden and left Berlin for England at ten 
o’clock Monday morning. 

How happy I was to reach London again, 
in spite of the fact that it was the end of 
November when I could expect any morn- 
ing upon awakening to look out of the 
window and wonder whether it was day- 
time or the middle of the night. As dark 
as pitch with fog! But that did not 
matter to me. The people I liked were 
there! 

The races at Newmarket were on—the 
last fall meeting—and we all decided to 
attend. We went to the Rutland Arms 
in Newmarket, one of the most celebrated 
Inns in England. 

There is no place in the world where 
the racing atmosphere is so perfect as at 
Newmarket. There is atmosphere every- 
where you move. A walk around the town 
after the races shows you quaint old sports, 
breeders of blooded horses, proudly strut- 
ting about, and you can see at a glance if 
one of their stock has won a race that day; 
for if so the breeder stands within a circle 
of men and stableboys, whip in hand, 
telling wonderful stories of the ancestors 
of the winner, just as you have seen such 
characters do on the stage in racing plays. 
As you take tea or dine, you listen to 
racing gossip and get tips gratis from the 
waiters as well as from the proprietor of 
the Rutland Arms, “who has served in his 
day all of the princes, lords, and dukes 
in England.” 

After another walk about the town, just 
to “shake down your roast beef and your 
Stilton cheese,” you return to the Inn with 
nothing to do but play bridge. After 
which you take your candle and go to 
bed—no such modern things as gas or 
electric light in the old Rutland Arms. 
You are awakened at dawn by the click 
of horses’ shoes on the stone pavements. 
For a few moments you resent the in- 
trusion upon your slumber, but soon you 
become pleased with the regularity of the 
clicks and if you have a spark of music in 
your soul you will find music in those 
delicate sounds. They make a chorus, 
“piano, accellerando and diminuendo,” 
with always a clear and clean staccato. 

Yes, there is atmosphere there in New- 
market which permeates you if you are 
receptive to the sense of sport. I enjoyed 
my trip to that race meeting. It taught 
me to respect and love race horses and the 
high breeding of the race horse, the perfect 
strain of pure blood that assures quality 
and gameness and a pure line of progeny. 
Does it not seem strange that some of 
those methods and principles so thoroughly 
practiced to insure pure blood in the breed- 
ing of race horses are not practiced in the 
breeding of men and women? 

London was most interesting to me that 
winter. I remained there until January 
fifth, and then went to Paris and motored 
to Monte Carlo. In our party were twelve 


people, and four automobiles carried us all. 
Anna Held and Flo Ziegfeld were in 
that party, and it was at that time that I 


became thoroughly acquainted with Anna 
Held and learned to admire her. She had 
a wonderful nature. She was appreciative, 
good tempered, sensible and most anxious 
to please—four qualities that cover all 
other qualities for good companionship. 

There were three other women in our 
party in the south of France, among them 
Mrs. Sidney Paget—charming Marie 
Miller on the stage. We all left Paris on 
the morning of the seventh of January, 
and we arrived that evening at Chalon sur 
Soane. 

We motored on the next day to Avignon, 
the most quaint little city in France. It 
is a walled city with turreted little cathe- 
drals about a quarter of a mile apart, all 
connected by walls. Inside the walls are 
convents where many of the beautiful real 
laces are made: point de l’Alencon, point 
de Paris, and much of the Valenciennes 
lace that we purchase in America. 

We left Avignon in the morning and 
went on to Lyons, the home of the silk 
manufacture. That interested me on 
account of the number of mulberry trees 
that were cultivated in every part of the 
city, the food of the silk worm. We found 
Lyons so interesting that we remained 
over night there and were wonderfully 
entertained. The maitre dhotel would 
not allow us to leave until we had tasted 
the famous Lyons sausage which he served 
for breakfast. That was too much for 
me so early in the morning, so I wrapped 
mine in a napkin and took it away with me. 
It tasted very delicious to me at about 
eleven o'clock that morning. 

Late that afternoon we had a peculiar 
and pleasant experience. We all kept 
rather close together while motoring, so 
that when we came up suddenly to Flo 
Ziegfeld—who was in the lead—and found 
him with a punctured tire, we all decided 
to go into an inn close by while his chauffeur 
repaired the damage. Those were the 
days before demountable rims were in use. 

The men went into the inn before us 
and all came eut quickly with the host, 
who had greeted them cordially, calling 
them all by name. When he saw Anna 
Held and me he said: 

“Ah, how wonderful! 
that has come to me. Do remain and let 
me cook you a little French dinner. This 
is my home. I have served you all in 
America. When my father died he left 
me this little vineyard and his wine busi- 
ness. I was obliged by his will to come 
home, marry and carry on this place, 
which has been in our family for centuries 
—so here I am at your service.” 

It was a breath of New York to meet 
that man, who had been head waiter in 
Sherry’s for several years. He cleared 
out the inn of the few occupants and 
served us with a delightful little dinner 
which he had cooked himself. 

The next day we started for Toulon, 
the first city on the Mediterranean, and 
the first city on the way to the Riviera. 

There Flo Ziegfeld played a joke on a 


This is New York 


man in our party whom we will call 
“Billy.” Flo learned that it was Billy’s 
birthday. When we arrived at the hotel. 


he noticed a large dining room all prepared 
and decorated for a wedding dinner, a 
lovely frosted cake gracing the center of 
the table. 

After getting the maitre @hotel to one 
side and explaining matters, Flo took Billy 
to the door and said: “Billy, I arranged 
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this lovely dinner for your birthday. | It’s 
a little bit fancy, but I had to have it all 
done by telegrams so you will excuse that, 
I hope. Now get into your dress suit and 
come down as soon as you can.”’ Mean- 
time Fle had had a dinner prepared for the 
others of our party in a private room on 
another floor, and cautioned the maitre 
@’ hotel not to let Billy know where we were. 

Billy was overcome to the point of tears 
by the thoughtfulness of Flo in remember- 
ing his birthday in such a delightful way, 
and quickly dressed and hurried down- 
stairs. He just got into the dining room 
and was looking admiringly at the cake 
as the bridal party entered. He did not 
speak a word of French, and when he saw 
the people entering he tried to drive the 
whole party out of the room, saying his 
friends had engaged this room for a birth- 
day party for him. He gesticulated and 
shouted at them in English until. some of 
the wedding party roughly put him out, 
and the maitre d’hotel had to assure the 
men that he was an escaped lunatic or 
they would probably have killed him. 
Very much later he managed to find our 
party, but he did not get over the joke 
played on him until we arrived in Monte 
Carlo, which we did the next night. 

This was my first trip to Nice and 
Monte Carlo, and I enjoyed every day I 
was there and remained there until the 
end of February. My favorite motor 
trip around Monte Carlo was to Grasse, 
the home of the wonderful perfumery 
factory of Bruno Court. I went over 
there so often that they knew me well 
enough to allow me to show my own parties 
of visiting friends around without a guide 
and explain to them all of the wonders 
of perfumery making. It certainly was a 
sweet trip, for the air for miles was scented 
with flowers. Processions of women and 
children with baskets of flowers which 
they were taking to the factory would pass 
our car on the way. Tuesday at the 
factory was “violet day.” Piles of fresh 
violets as high as hay stacks would fill the 
receiving room! The odor was wonderful. 
Wednesday was “rose day” and the stacks 
of roses were even higher than the stacks 
of violets. The cultivation of flowers for 
the manufacture of perfumes made the 
coloring of the gardens around Grasse 
most picturesque, and the inspiration of 
many artists. 

While in Monte Carlo i went to the 
gambling rooms frequently simply be- 
cause everybody else went there. But I 
enjoyed studying the types of people who 
came there to gamble more than I enjoyed 
playing the game myself. I frequently sat 
on a side settee with Mr. Haddon Cham- 
bers, the playwright, and we would enjoy 
looking the people over, picking out one 
here and one there and dissecting them. 
There were all kinds, from kings, princes, 
grand dukes, duchesses and countesses to 
fortune hunters and sports. 

One evening Mr. Chambers and I were 
watching with much curiosity a very 
strange couple who wandered into the 
rooms, an old man and woman. In ap- 
pearance they were refined, well dressed 
but shabby. The man had long white 
hair which fell down over his neck. He 
carried a violin in an old green bag. He 
went up to a table where they were playing 
roulette and slowly. felt down into his 
pockets and brought up a louis d’or (four 
dollars in gold.) He held it up, whereupon 
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Be sure the soap use has real 
naptha in it. If you can't smell 
real naptha, it isn't Fels-Naptha. 


Improves every washing-machine 


makes the washing- 
machine even better work. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt before the was ecm 
starts its work. Then the Fels-Naptha 
soapy waterchurns through and through 
the clothes, quickly flushing away all 
the dirt. 
Campers write enthusiastically 
that Fels-Naptha washes greasy dishes 
and dish-cloths even in cold spring- 
water, and washes them clean. Any 
brook is a laundry with Fels-Naptha, 
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Boil clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish. 
After all the years that women have been used 
to boiling clothes, it seems hard to believe that 


. with Fels-Naptha boiling isn't necessary. Yet 


Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go in water of any 
temperature—and makes clothes sanitary. 


The real naptha combined with splendid soap 
in Fels-Naptha does the work, with only a little 
rubbing; so the temperature of the water is a 
matter of personal preference. Thousands of 
housewives tell us of the remarkable results they 
get with Fels-Naptha and boiling water. But those 
who wash clothes the Fels-Naptha way—with cool 
or lukewarm water—are saved the discomfort to 
hands, and the bother and expense of boiling. 
They save ‘clothes, too, because Fels-Naptha with 
cool or lukewarm water does not weaken the fibre. 
By giving clothes a naptha cleansing and a soap- 
and-water cleansing Fels-Naptha makes them clean 
through and through. Thoroughly clean clothes 
last longer; and they are healthful. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that 
brings out the best in these two great cleaners. Begin 
using Fels-Naptha today! Order it from your grocer. 


FREE If you. haven't seen or_used Fels-Naptha lately, send 
for free sample. Write Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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his old white-haired wife pleaded with him 
not to wager it'on the tables. They at- 
tracted quite a crowd and finally the man 
went over to a roulette table and hesi- 
tatingly placed the gold piece on a number. 

The crowd followed him. The old lady 
went over to the corner of the room and 
fingered a rosary in prayer. Of course 
the man lost. As he went over to his wife, 
shaking his head, she burst into tears and 
said, in a broken voice and weeping co- 
piously, addressing the breathless little 
crowd who hovered around: “Oh! Mon 
Dieu, we are beggared! Our last louis. 
Miserari! Miserari!’”’ Of course everyone 
immediately thrust gold pieces into their 
hands, including Mr. Chambers and 
I; and Madam Melba, coming up to us a 
winner with a handful of money, contrib- 
uted generously also. 

I was feeling so badly about those poor 
people, wondering what would become of 
them, when a stranger came up to me and 
said: 

“Madam, don’t distress yourself. That 
couple goes about playing that little drama 
in gambling palaces for a living, and they 
make a very fine living, too! If you 
remain here another month, you will see 
that same drama enacted here again. We 
permit them to come here once a month!” 

I was disillusioned indeed! I asked Mr. 
Chambers what he thought of it all. 
Instead of answering, he asked me how 
much I gave them. I told him I had con- 
tributed about five louis. 

“I gave them two.” he said. “But 
wasn’t it an exciting drama, and worth 
the money?” 

Another night the King of Spain came 
up to me in the gambling rooms as I was 
standing beside a friend who was playing 
Number 35 continually. Number 35 had 
repeated three times. The King heard 
my friend say: “Don’t go. You are lucky 
to me.” The King came over to me and 
said, “Will the charming Greek lady place 
the maximum on Number 2 for me?” I 
laughed, wondering why he called me 
Greek, and took his money up to the top 
of the table and placed it on Number 2. 


One of the most enjoyable 


famous Weber and Fields. 


It came up, and to our astonishment it 
repeated and I had the greatest difficulty 
in getting away from him the balance of 
the evening. 

While we were on the Riviera we went 
over to Nice to attend the Féte des Fleurs, 
one of the events of the year. It wasa won- 
derful show and we enjoyed it immensely. 
But of course Anna Held, Mrs. Paget 
and I had great difficulty in keeping the 
American men of our party from breaking 
the rule “to throw no flowers at chauffeurs 
or drivers.”” For as the wonderful flower- 
decked carriages passed us, those incorri- 
gible Americans would make targets of the 
high hats of the coachmen and demoralize 
the whole parade. Then came the Carnival 
Mardigras at Nice. Business is practically 
at a standstill during the entire Mardigras 
week and the processions are the most 
wonderful anywhere in the world. Every- 
one is in costume or domino, and masked. 
You must absorb the carnival spirit and 
join in the fun or be left alone by yourself. 

One evening during the Carnival we 
had driven over the Corniche road to 
Nice, Flo Ziegfeld at the wheel—one of the 
finest drivers of a high powered motor car, 
by the way, that I ever sat behind. As 
we pulled up at the Casino and stepped 
out of the car, a crowd of girls and boys 
in costume surrounded Anna Held and me 
and started running up the street taking us 
withthem. Anna called to me in English: 

“Let them do anything they want to, 
Nellie, and keep laughing. It’s our only 
chance.” 

So I laughed, we both laughed, and we 
could not help laughing, it seemed so 
funny. Flo Ziegfeld knew there was no 
use of interfering as they would have no 
chance themselves if they attempted to 
help us. We went merrily along with the 
carnival crowd and after they had taken 
us about half a mile down the street they 
stopped and the ringleader picked out a 
boy whom he commanded me to kiss, and 
another boy for Anna Held to kiss, as a 
reward for our release. Of course I gave 
the lad a kiss; Anna did the same; and with 
much ceremony and politeness they hailed 
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a taxicab—an old one with a horse and a 
drunken driver—wished us bon voyage, and 
let us return to the Casino. 

I asked Anna what they would have 
done if we had not kissed the boys. She 
laughed and said, “Oh, I think they would 
perhaps have taken us to the ocean and 
dropped us in.” 

A little story that will illustrate the 
natures of my friend Anna Held and her 
husband, Flo Ziegfeld, will not be amiss 
here. While we were in Monte Carlo 
living at the wonderful Hotel de Paris, 
dining every night in the gorgeous dining 
room and eating the most delicious French 
food, Anna suggested that we come up to 
her room and have a picnic. Only two of 
us relished the idea. Flo went out and 
brought in some tiny little sole which he 
fried in butter in a saucepan over the 
grate. Anna fried some potatoes in the 
same way. Then Anna fried some wonder- 
ful Hamburger steak, which we ate with 
a salad. Flo had brought in some hot 
house peaches and a pot of clotted cream, 
and we certainly had a feast. 

Some disagreeable person complained 
at the hotel office, objecting to the smell 
of cooking. It was reported to Monsieur 
Florian, the manager, who came up to the 
room to see what was happening. When 
he came in Anna put the saucepan with 
the Hamburger steak under his nose and 
said, ‘“Taste one of those, Monsieur Florian 
—this is real cooking.” To my astonish- 
ment he sat down and ate a Hamburger 
steak and said it was the best food he had 
ever eaten! 

It was nearing my time to return to 
America, as I had a contract to play 
La Belle Heléne at the New York Casino; 
so the whole party came back to Paris with 
me. I sailed for home the first week ‘in 
March. I had stolen a winter for myself. 
It was the first winter in my whole career 
that I did not play in New York or some 
place in America. I opened, however, in 
La Belle Heléne early in April. We played 
in New York at the Casino about three 
months, then closed with a week in Wash- 
ington. 


episodes in Lillian Russell’s life was her engagement with the 
She tells of it with a wealth of anecdote in July COSMOPOLITAN 


A Gesture of No Importance 


It was a dance of allurement, of tempta- 
tion, perfectly carried out in every gesture, 
and Ellen heard, clear above tomtom and 
reed pipe, the sharp breathing of the on- 
lookers. 

It was with a curiously incongruous 
pang of jealousy that, looking up, she 
noticed the green-turbaned dervish stare 
at the gypsy; it was with a curiously 
incongruous surging of relief and fierce 
joy that she saw him turn away and bow 
his head on his breast, saw him look up 
again fleetingly and seek her blue eyes as 
with a hint of psychic relationship re- 
sumed, forgotten and once ‘more resumed. 
It was like the elusive fragrance of far off 
memories, the thought came to her; and 
she tried to fight it off. 

“No, no!”’ she said to herself as she felt 
the eerie, disquieting sensation perplexing 
her with a passionate reeling of life’s 
foundations as she had known them 


(Continued from page So) 


hitherto. She tried to subjugate her emo- 
tions to the authoritative commands of 
her cool Boston brain; whispered ludicrous 
saving shibboleths—“‘Back Bay! Emer- 
son! Antimacassars!”—forced herself to 
turn away and watch the dance. 

Now and again, when the music swelled 
ecstatically, the gypsy varied her circling 
motion with spasmodic starts. Her whirl- 
ing increased in speed; the scarf, skilfully 
tossed up and down, right and left, and 
forward with a sweep of the whole body, 
assumed fantastic forms, surging in a 
foamy cloud, again standing out straight 
like a sword; the jewels glistened; the 
bangles tinkled; there was a glimpse of 


white flesh; everything was barbaric, - 


seductive, sensuous. 

It was the dance of all the East, with its 
cruelty and grace, its strength and cloying 
sweetness and—straight through—its fixed, 
stony, eternal purpose; and Ellen’s imag- 


ination soared like a flame. Dance? 
This was not a dance. This was life itself, 
passion, creation! Faster and faster 
whirled the gypsy, her yellow eyes as she 
swirled past piercing momentarily into 
Ellen’s with a strange, mocking meaning, 
almost a challenge. 

Then suddenly fear came to Ellen. She 
wanted to run away. But the very nest 
second, looking up instinctively as if drawn 
by a magnetic force, she saw again the der- 
vish staring at her above his veil. He stared 
without turning away and there was in his 
eyes a calm assurance and, too, a question 

She tried not to read the question; not 
to answer it. 

But while her mind fought, and_ her 
brain and will and racial, ethical inher 
tance, something flashed from his eyes that 
shivered the’ very roots of her resolve, 
that caused her heart to sing in a triumph 
of delirious exultation. Profound # 
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amous makers of lingerie fabrics and dresses 
make washing tests | | ‘ 


Find this is safe way 
to wash fine cottons 


| Sater cottons are as perishable as silks. One 
careless laundering is enough to fade the 
delicate colors or to ruin the fine textures that 
women now demand for their lingerie dresses 
and blouses. 

The manufacturers are as concerned as the 
wearers to find a safe way to wash expensive 
cottons. 

The makers of Anderson ginghams and Betty 
Wales Dresses felt it was so important to solve 
their laundering problems that they had thor- 
ough washing tests made. Their letters tell 
many interesting things these tests showed, aind 
why, as a result, they are urging the use of Lux. 


Send today for booklet of expert laundering advice—it is 
free. Address Lever Bros. Co., Dept. P-6, i 
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seemed, mystical, yet logical in its utter 
sense like the mating of wind and fire. 
Poignant it seemed, and restless and 
radiant and inscrutable. Inevitable it 
seemed, like the forces that bind the plan- 
ets and the suns. Unerring it seemed, like 
a stream flowing to its sea goal. The 
frontiers of her being melted. They 
reached out across her past life and the 
drab realities of her past life, out across 
time and space and race, out across that 
tawdry mehchacha, out—to include him. 
All thoughts dropped away from her. A 
light like a torch flamed through hidden 
recesses of her Self . . . 

“Look!” the Englishwoman’s words 
jarred harshly. ‘‘Can’t she dance, though! 
Ripping, what?” 

It was with a sense of almost physical 

pain that Ellen followed the direction of 
the other’s finger. The gypsy was now 
dancing slowly, majestically, her arms 
rigid in front of her, her scarf in limp folds 
like a useless, wilted thing, supreme aban- 
don in the curve of her body. Salome 
might have captured the heart of Herod 
with such another dance. 
" “Hi-i-i-ik!” the piercing cries of a hun- 
dred throats stabbed in savage harmony; 
and the gypsy stood still, only her breasts 
fighting for breath. She looked up and 
down as if seeking for somebody. 

She seemed to find him. 

“O Eyes of my Soul! 
said with a low voice. 

She walked up to the green-turbaned 
dervish, the fringe of her shawl jerking 
sideways to the swing of her supple body, 
her feet slurring over the ground with a 
slight jingling of anklets. Her face was 
expressive of a strange commingling of 
feelings, sorrow and, too, joy and passion— 
rather, the expectation of passion. Again 
she stood still, death-still as the desert at 
noon. Then she sank on the ground in 
front of the dervish and a great hush, like 
a pall, dropped over the mehchacha. 

“O my Master!’ she repeated. 

And the dervish rose. He walked down 
from the couch. He did not look at her, 
did not even see her, did not notice that in 
passing the hem of his burnoose brushed 
over the gypsy’s bowed head. 

He went straight up to Ellen Rutherford. 
She rose as if drawn by a magnet. He 
took her hand. 

“Come!” he said and side by side they 
walked out of the mehchacha down Ibrahim 
Khan’s Road. 

Already: the morning wind had come 
driving the night to the east. Already the 
farther skies flushed with the green of the 
tropics like a curved slab of thick, opaque 
jade. Already the hiving stars had 
swarmed and swirled past the horizon. 
Already the young sun was shooting up, 
racing along the rim of the world in a sea 
of fire, with shafts of purple light that put 
out the paling moon. 

He pointed toward the south, toward 
morning. 

“There!” he said. 

“Yes!”’—and, as she walked away by his 
side, slie sensed the Orient folding about 
her shoulders like an immense, silken 
burnoose. 

She did not think. She only felt. 

Currents of cosmic life, strong as the 
hands of God yet gentle as the hands of 
little children, seemed to flow from his 
body into hers, tugging at her soul. Her 
hand was in his. She heard the humming 


O Master!”’ she 
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of his blood in her own veins with a steady 
reverberation, a powerful rhythm and 
measure. His fingers moved a little, 
curled inside her hand, caressed her palm. 
A shiver ran through her like a network, 
immensely delicate and immensely strong, 
of a million feathery touches; and there 
was in her subcons¢ious mind something 
like a sudden shifting of values, ethical, 
racial, civilizational. 

Why, she said to herself, nothing mat- 
tered in all the world except their love! 
Race? Religion? Prejudices? Customs? 
They did not exist. They were not. 
Never could be. 

The morning wind rose with a scent of 
musk and sandalwood, and she fancied that 
there was on its wings a little voice that 
sifted down to her heart; a haunting, small 
voice that dived straight to the core of 
her life. She gripped the Arab’s hand 
more tightly. She looked up at him. 
He had discarded his face veil. She saw 
his features, the thick black hair curling 
over an ivory-white forehead, the curve of 
the short nose with the flaring, nervous 
nostrils, the intensely red lips. 

He smiled at her. 

“I love you,” he said and there was a 
great glamour in the simple words. ‘Never 
was there love greater than mine.” 

“Except mine.” 

“Soon we will be home.”’ 

“Yes. Home.” 

Then with a low voice she spoke out her 
subconscious thoughts: 

“Nothing matters except you and I— 
our love... ” 

“Nothing else matters!”’ he echoed with 
grave conviction. “For once in the life 
of each man—sayeth the Koran—comes 
to him. his chance for happiness or woe. 
Once; and only once. And while all else 
is written from the beginning in the book 
of each man’s life by the Angel of the 
Scrolls—sayeth the Koran—there is left 
one page whereon each is permitted to 
trace, himself, the record of his choice. 
I’— the words came out clear and strong—- 
“T have chosen.” 

“T, too, have chosen.” 

Home—she thought—his house, which 
was her house; and strangely there was not 
in her even a thrill of imagining or adven- 
ture, but only the feeling that she was 
reaching toward some amazing beauty of 
Fate which would sift the glory of gold and 
fire about her life’s dull ways. - 

“Why do you love me?” she asked. 

He stood still, looked down at her from 
his great height. 

“T love you,” he said, “‘because you are 
the budding of leaves in spring. I love 
you because you are the stir and rustle of 
the south wind. I love you because there 
is not a single corner in my heart where 
you are not.” He smiled. “And you— 
why do you love me?” 

“Oh—because—just because .. . 

And they both smiled. They walked on. 
The moon had sunk into the desert. The 
dawn was drawing the sweetness from field 
and garden. The trees sang, filled with 
the little winds of sunrise. Again she felt 
the strong currents of cosmic life that 
flowed from his body into hers, felt the 
casual realities of her outer, personal life 
sink away as bad dreams melt into the 
peace of open spaces and the desert’s 
golden calm; and so, hand in hand, they 
walked into Tugurt. 

They had to cross the Mellah, the Ghetto 
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| Ellen joined in. 


of the Jews, to reach the Arab town that 
emerged from the blackish green African 
canvas in a dead-white monochrone, a 
point of dazzling light, a confused welter 
of flat uneven roof tops, and above it the 
spike of a minaret lifting the massed, 
arrogant energies of Islam toward the sky. 

The Mellah, always working, never 
asleep, quivered in a hum of sound that 
surged like the slow, insistent pounding of 
a distant surf. It closed about them very 
suddenly, stiflingly, with a thick cluster of 
streets where all the poor, unwashed and 
diseased of Israel seemed to live together 
in amity and evil odors. The women 
were mostly upbraiding their husbands 
and their curly-headed offspring in shrill 
voices while the men squatted on the pave- 
ment or behind rickety stalls, smoking and 
spitting and chattering, and, dominating 
all,like a primeval call, the throbbing pulse 
of trade, the sharp cries of barter and 
haggle, in a bastard mixture of languages: 

“Dix francs!” 

“Cheap, cheap! Nam Yah mallma— 
yes, O my mistress!” 

“Hi chouffi—look, look!” 

“Zoudj armat betkata—take both lots 
for three francs!” 

“Here! Aiaou eldjadj es Soultna— 
chickens from the Sultan’s chicken coop!” 

“And stolen most likely!” 

The crowd burst into laughter, and 
She did not understand 
what they were saying. It was a laugh of 
sheer sympathy. Perhaps, had she stopped 
to dissect the reason, it was a last flicker 
of indirect homesickness. For in a way 
these Jews represented to her the spirit 
of America. So many of their brethren 
had emigrated. Many more would follow, 
lifted out of the rut of the gray, sticky 
centuries, because of the hope of more 
money, better food and possibly a dream 
of freedom—and then the leaving of the 
little town where the soul’s roots were, the 
steerage journey across an unknown sea— 
the terrible, shining American adventure 
of the poor emigrant .. . 

“Amerikani!” a young Jew, in kaftan 
and well oiled lovelocks laughed at her. 

She laughed back, was about to reply 
with jesting word, when the dervish drew 
her away. 

“Unbelieving dogs!” he said under his 
breath. “I am sorry we have to pass 
through here. It is the quickest way” 

“J don’t mind,” she replied good- 
naturedly. 

They had nearly reached the end of 
the Mellah when it happened. It is diffi- 
cult to tell afterwards with accuracy the 
many minute details which make up a 
comedy or a tragedy of life. But though 
it was all over in few moments, the picture 
of it projected itself on Ellen’s mind with 
the fidelity of a single, unforgetable fact. 

She saw an elderly Jew negligently flip 
away his cigarette and hit the Arab’s bur- 
noose, where it quickly burned a hole in 
the dry camel’s wool. She saw Haijji 
Yar’s hand, as he released her arm, shoot 
beneath his shirt with utter suddenness 
and come out with a glitter and crackle of 
steel. She saw the point of the dagger 
gleam like the cresset of evil passions; saw 
it descend; saw—yes!—more than heard 
the dull, sickening whish-whish-whish as 
the blade criss-crossed across the other’s 
scraggly throat; saw him fall back with a 
soft, gurgling sound; saw the Jews rush up 
from all directions with long-drawn cries 
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of “‘Yoo-yvoo-yoo-yoo-voo!”—the death wail 
of Israel. 

For a moment she did not believe her 
eyes. She was appalled. She felt her 
hair rise as if drawn by a shivery wind. A 
tragedy—she thought—garish and blatant 
and impossible as the motion pictures she 
used to delight in; and it had been enacted 
before her. It was a fact. And he, the 
man whom she loved, was the murderer! 

She looked at him as if she saw him for 
the first time. He was perfectly collected, 
perfectly calm. 

“But — you —— ” 
slurred, stopped. 

He picked up a rag of paper, wiped his 
dagger, sheathed it. He was not even 
excited. 

“Come,” he said, disregarding the clam- 
oring, weeping Jews, brushing them aside 
as he might a swarm of flies. “It was a 
mere gesture, beloved. Why’—as he 
saw the terror in her eyes, as he misread 
it—“there is no danger. What is one dead 
dog more or less in a house of dogs? 
Besides, Iam a Shareef, a descendant of the 
Prophet—Peace on Him!—and the French 
know how to be blind at times.” He 
smiled. 

Still she stared at him. 

“You—you call this—a gesture?” 

“Yes. A gesture of no importance.” 

“Oh——” She gave just the one ex- 
clamation, thin, weak, ludicrous. 

Hysterical laughter rose to her lips. She 
choked it back. She turned away. He 
took her arm, but she tore herself free. 

“No!” she said. 

“Why——” He seemed perplexed, un- 
comprehending. 

Again he put his hand on her arm. 
Again she shook it off. There was now 
fear in the touch, fear and a certain dread- 
ful wonder in the currents that flowed from 
his body into hers. 

“No, no!” she repeated and with a 
wooden, jerky finger, she pointed at the 
dead man, his blood trickling slowly, 
dyeing the drab cotton of his kaftan with 
splotches of rich crimson. 

“But—you and I—I thought——” He 
seemed more and more perplexed, more 
and more puzzled, almost like a child 
whose feelings have been hurt for no 
reason; and Ellen walked away quickly, 
leaving him there. 

At the corner she turned. She looked 
at him for the last time. She saw him 
shake his head, then incline it on his 
breast as if submitting to a Fate which he 
would never understand, which he knew 
to be unjust, but which—a good Moslim, 
a Shareef, a deeply religious man—he 
would not try to fight or gainsay. 

She walked on. Far in the distance she 
heard the chiming of a church in the 
French quarter. 

“Come back!” tolled the bronze-tongued 
bells. ‘Come back! Come back!’ they 
sang and trembled through the morning 
air. 

For a moment she hesitated, stopped 
still. She knew the voice of the bells. 
Boston — they said — Back Bay — Chris- 
tianity—black walnut furniture and anti 
macassars and Emerson and wax fruit 
under glass—and, occasionally, a 
cocktail . 

“Binng banng!” said the bells. “Home! 
Come home!’ 

Home!—she thought—my own people! 

And she hurried, hurried. 


she stammered, 
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) Every hour of every day—on vacation as 
at business—sees use for EVERSHARP: every 


use emphasizing EvERSHARP efficiency, 
EveERSHARP superiority. 


The minute you see and use EVERSHARP, 
you know there can be no other like it. 
Each EversHarp has the exclusive tip in 
which the lead cannot slip; the same sturdi- 
ness and exquisite precision of parts which 
make EversHarp of outstanding value. 
There are several styles for your pocket, 
for a lady’s purse, and for attaching to a 
chain or ribbon. Beautifully finished in 
gold, silver, and enamel. Priced from 65c 
to $65. Each pencil is sold with magazine 
full of leads, to last many months. New 
leads for refilling, in the Redtop Box, 
15c per box everywhere. 


Pocket companion to EversHarp is Wahl 
Pen with the famous all-metal 
barrel that holds more ink. Both 
match in efficiency and design. 
Sold everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Lt. 
Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The Great Sermon 
Handicap 


(Continued from page 95) 


it safe for our nominee. [I'll pop over this 
afternoon and ask him as a personal favor 
to preach that sermon of his on Brotherly 
Love on Sunday.” 

Claude and Eustace looked at each 
other, like those chappies in the poem, 
with a wild surmise. 

“It’s a scheme,” said Claude. 

“A jolly brainy scheme,” said Eustace. 
“T didn’t think you had it in you, Bertie.” 

“But even so,” said Claude, “‘fizzer as 
that sermon no doubt is, will it be good 
enough in the face of a four minute handi- 
cap?” 

“Rather!” I said. ‘When I told you it 
lasted forty-five minutes, I was probably 
understating it. I should call it—from 
my recollection of the thing—nearer fifty.” 

“Then carry on,” said Claude. 

I toddled over in the evening and fixed 
the thing up. Old Heppenstall was most 
decent about the whole affair. He seemed 
pleased and touched that I should have 
remembered the sermon all these years, 
and said he had once or twice had an 
idea of preaching it again, only it had 
seemed to him on reflection that it was 
perhaps a trifle long for a rustic con- 
gregation. 

“And in these restless times, my dear 
Wooster,” he said, “I fear that brevity in 
the pulpit is becoming more and more 
desiderated by even the bucolic church- 
goer, who one might have supposed would 
be less afflicted with the spirit of hurry and 
impatience than his metropolitan brother. 
I have had many arguments on the subject 
with my nephew, young Bates, who is 
taking my old friend Spettigue’s cure over 
at Gandle-by-the-Hill. His view is that a 
sermon nowadays should be a bright, 
brisk, straight from the shoulder address, 
never lasting more than ten or twelve 
minutes.” 

“Long?” I said. “Why, my goodness! 
you don’t call that Brotherly Love sermon 
of yours Jong, do you?” 

“Tt takes fully fifty minutes to deliver.” 

“Surely not?” 

“Your incredulity, my dear Wooster, is 
extremely flattering—far more flattering, 
of course, than I deserve. Nevertheless, 
the facts are as I have stated. You are 
sure that I would not be well advised to 
make certain excisions and eliminations? 

‘ou do not think it would be a good thing 
to cut, to prune? I might, for example, 
delete the rather exhaustive excursus into 
the family life of the early Assyrians.” 

“Don’t touch a word of it, or you’ll spoil 
the whole thing,” I said earnestly. 

“TI am delighted to hear you say so, and 
I shall preach the sermon without fail 
next Sunday morning.” 

What I have always said and what I 
always shall say is that this ante-post bet- 
ting is a mistake, an error and a mug’s 
game. You never can tell what’s going 0 
happen. If fellows would only stick to 
the good old S. P., there would be fewer 
young men go wrong. I’d hardly finished 
‘my breakfast on Saturday morning when 
Jeeves came to my bedside to say that 
Eustace wanted me.on the telephone. 

“Good Lord, Jeeves, what’s the mattet, 


do you think?”’ 
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Every Motorist 


Needs These 
Booklets 


HIS series has been prepared by 

competent authorities, who give ex- 
pert advice on the various problems of 
operation and maintenance which con- 
front the car owner. Order by number 
on the coupon, and send six cents in 
stamps for each. Postage is prepaid. 


Suggestions for Winter Op- 


No. 1— 


eration of Your Car. 
No. » Selection and Care of Tires 
No. 


Tubes. 
The Car’s Electrical Equip- 
No. 
No. 


ment. 
No. 


No. 

No. S—chaisis Lubrication. 

No G— Advice on the Purchase of 
P a New or Used Car 

No. 10 What We Have Learned 


from Automobile Racing. 
No. 1 1 —Pistoos and Piston Rings. 


No. 12—spark Plugs. 
No. 13—cood Driving. 
No. 1 4—overheating. 
No. 15—toss of Power. 


No. 16—Tips for Tourists. 
No. Steering System of 


Your Car. 


No. 1 8—xMisfring. 


The Fuel Feed System of 
No. Car. 


No. 20. Clutches 


Troubles. 
No. 21—springs and Spring Design. 


No. 22—Lighting 


Troubles. 

No. 2 Car Insurance. 

No. 2 24 Keeping Down the Service 
< ost. 


No. 28 ace, Car Bearings. 


No. 2 26—New Motor Cars. 
No. 2 y i Fae New Motor Car Acces- 


sories, 


Six Cents Each — Postpaid 


4—Engine Carbonization. 


5 Motoring as a Cure for 
Nervous Disorders. 


6—yYour Storage Battery. 
7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 


and Clutch 


and Lighting 


Motor Tour 


TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 


ide You 


Whi 


More than 90 of these trail symbols are 
illustrated in Cosmopolitan’s Official 
Touring Map of the United States. 
be HE WRONG ROAD” has upset many an otherwise perfect auto- 


mobile trip. Yet such happenings are really unnecessary. An 
easily read road map, that will tell the motor tourist the exact way to 


travel, is certain insurance against driving astray. 


Cosmopolitan’s Of- 
ficial Touring Map 
of the United States, 
published by the 
Motoring Service 
Department, should 
be in the pocket of 
every car that is to 
be driven on any 
kind of a tour—no 
matter what the 
length—this season. 

The map is legible 
and convenient to 
handle. Both -main 
automobile roads, 
and _ trails—marked 
roads—a re shown. 
Every trail is num- 


LET US HELP YOU 
BUY A CAR 


This department is ready 
and able to give you the 
best advice on your pur- 
chase. Tell us the price you 
want to pay, how you are 
going to use a car, the sort 
of country you live in—hilly 
or flat—and we will help 
you choose the best make 
for your requirements. We 
will also help you with me- 
chanical problems. The ser- 
vice is free. Send a self ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


bered, and its s y m- 
bol, with correspond- 
ing number and dis- 
tinctive colors indi- 
cated, is illustrated 
on the margin. 


Motorists who use 
this map will never 
have to struggle with 
it in a wind, in or- 
der to read what’s on 
the back. All infor- 
mation is on the 
front. 


The size, folded, is 
four by seven and a 
half inches. It is 
protected by a dura- 
ble cardboard cover. 


We have a limited number of these maps, and while they last we will 
send one to any reader for only 30 cents. This is a much lower price 


than is charged elsewhere for so complete a guide. 


Return a marked 


coupon with your name and address, and a map will be mailed to you, 


postpaid. 


Cosmopolitan’s Touring Service doesn’t end with the map, however. 
When you are planning a tour, write us a few days before you start, giv- 
ing the route, and we will send you complete information about roads, de- 
tours, traps, legal requirements in various states, etc. 


We want to make your touring easy and pleasant this summer. 


Cosmopolitan’s 
MOTORING SERVICE 


119 W. 40th St. 


New York 


COUPON 


Cosmopolitan Motoring Service Department, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Enclosed please find......... 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN $7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 
YOU CAN ALWAYS ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | wHHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QU, 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 

‘W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


' Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- W.L. Douglas name 
— tionally good values. There is one point — = rait is en 
m we wish to impress upon you that is st ng s ee 
worth dollars for you to remember. 

THE STAMPED Price §}| W: L- Douglas shoes are put into all the highest standard 
IS YOUR PROTECTION §} Of Our stores at factory cost. We do not yo or ta 
AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes | ©! 444 ty at the low 


est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our meee you pay only 
one small retail profi 


No matter where you a shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
146 Spark St., Brockton, Mase 


They get best results when they use 


WHITING-ADAMS 
SHES 


ly illustrate woman's activities, 
finish comes from using” 


G-ADAMS BRUSHES 
JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


aaa for Illustrated Literature 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in the World 
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I’m bound to say I was beginning to get 
a bit jumpy by this time. 

“Mr. Eustace did not confide in me, sir.” 

“Has he got the wind up?” 

“Somewhat vertically, sir, to judge by 
his voice.” 

“Do you know what I think, Jeeves? 
Something’s gone wrong with the favorite.” 

“Which is the favorite, sir?” 

“Mr. Heppenstall. He’s gone to odds 
on. He was intending to preach a sermon 
on Brotherly Love which would have 
brought him home by lengths. I wonder 
if anything’s happened to him.” 

“You could ascertain, sir, by speaking 
to Mr. Eustace on the telephone. He is 
holding the wire.” 

“By Jove, yes!” 

I shoved on a dressing gown, and down- 
stairs like a mighty rushing wind. The 
moment I heard Eustace’s voice I knew we 
were for it. It had a croak of agony in it. 

“Bertie?” 

“Here I am.” 

“Deuce of a time you’ve been. Bertie, 
we're sunk. The favorite’s blown up.” 


“No!” 

“Yes. Coughing in his stable all last 
night.” 

“What!” 

“Absolutely! Hay fever.” 


“Oh, my sainted aunt!” 

“The doctor is with him now, and it’s 
only a question of minutes before he’s 
officially scratched. That means the 
curate will show up at the post instead, 
and he’s no good at all. He is being 
offered at a hundred to six, but no takers. 
What shall we do?” 

I had to grapple with the thing for a 
moment in silence. 

“Eustace.” 

“Hello?” 

“What can you get on G. Hayward?” 

“Only four to one now. I think there’s 
been a leak and Steggles has heard some- 
thing. The odds shortened late last night 
in a significant manner.” 

“Well, four to one will clear us. Put 
another fiver all round on G. Hayward for 
the syndicate. That’ll bring us out on the 
right side of the ledger.” 

“Tf he wins.” 

“What do you mean? I thought you 
considered him a cert, bar Heppenstall.” 

“I’m beginning to wonder,” said Eus- 
tace gloomily, “if there’s such a thing as a 
cert in this world. I’m told the Rev. 
Joseph Tucker did an extraordinarily fine 
trial gallop at a mother’s meeting over at 
Badgwick yesterday. However, it seems 
our only chance. So long.” 

Not being one of the official stewards, I 
had my choice of churches next morning, 
and naturally I didn’t hesitate. The only 
drawback to going to Lower Bingley was 
that it was ten miles away, which meant an 
early start, but I borrowed a bicycle from 
one of the grooms and tooled off. I had 
only Eustace's word for it that G. Hayward 
was such a stayer, and it might have been 
that he had showed too flattering form at 
that wedding where the twins had heard 
him preach; but any misgivings I may have 
had disappeared the moment he got into 
the pulpit. Eustace had been right. The 
man was a trier. 

He was a tall, rangy looking graybeard, 
and he went off from the start with a 
nice, easy action, pausing and clearing his 
throat at the end of each sentence, and it 
wasn’t five minutes before I realized that 
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THE TIRE COMPETITION OF 
TOMORROW 


EB) Gas) HERE has been more Let us compete for more and 
advance in the art more public confidence. 


i ant , of tire making in the Let us compete for higher and 
past five yearsthanin almost higher quality. 

a hates Let us compete for still more 
dependable public service. 


That so ey of these This has been the developed 
advances originated with the U.S. Policy over a period 


makers of U.S. Tires is per- _—_ of many years. 

haps aside from the point. Today at present 
‘The concern of the car- Prices U. S. Tires 

owner himself is how he is 2© the biggest 


money’s worth 


ever rode 
upon. 


If tire manufacturers make no 
attempt to outrival each other in 
quality, where does the tire user 
get his consideration? 

The makers of United States 
Tires urge upon everybody—man- 
ufacturer and dealer alike—a new 
kind of competition. 


For the production of United States Tires 
there is erected and operating the greatest 
group of tire factories in the world. 


A leadership that has recorded itself 
with the public. The outstanding ex- 
ample of what faithful quality and 
sound economy can do when 
it is patient enough to prove 
itself to a whole nation. 


WAG 
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U. S. Royal Card Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Eyee-caree The Oldest and st Two hundred and 
actories Rubber Organization in theWorld thirty-five Branches \ SA 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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“Just like rolling up the shades— 
that’s what new Luxeberry Enamel 
does to a room. It makes the whole 
house a sunnier, cheerier, happier 
place to live.” 


New Luxeberry Enamel provides, 
without rubbing, an effect super- 
ior to any ever before secured 
with enamels. It lends a rich, 
deep tone to the woodwork. It 
glows with a soft, subdued lustre 
instead of the hard glassy glare 
of ordinary enamels. It is easily 
applied and covers well. It is 
easily kept clean—can be washed 
like porcelain. 


ENAMEL 
Yhe Finish Immaculate 


Luxeberry Enamel, perfected 
through 18 years’ study and ex- 
perimenting, achieves new re- 
sults in interior finishes. It 
transforms old woodwork with a 
clean, pure white or refreshing 
color tint, making familiar rooms 
more airy, more inviting. 


Apply Luxeberry, the Finish Im- 
maculate, to your 
woodwork now. 
It will make your 
home cooler, light- 
er, cheerier all 
summer. 
Manufactured by the makers 
of Liquid Granite 

—the World’s 


Most Durable 
Floor Varnish. 


a 
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S 
) VARNISHES 

ENAMELS —STAINS 


WALRERVILLE., UNTARIC 


| five minutes, fourteen seconds. 


here was the winner. His habit of stop- 
ping dead and looking round the church 
at intervals was worth minutes to us, and 
in the home stretch we gained no little 
advantage owing to his dropping his pince- 
nez and having to gropeforthem. At the 
twenty minute mark he had merely settled 
down. Twenty-five minutes saw him 
going strong. And when he finally finished 
with a good burst, the clock showed thirty- 
With the 
handicap which he had been given, this 
seemed to me to make the event easy for 
him, and it was with much bonhomie and 
good will to all men that I hopped on 
to the old bike and started back to the 
Hall for lunch. 

Bingo was talking on the phone when I 
arrived. 

“Fine! Splendid! Topping!” he was 
saying. “Eh? Oh, we needn’t worry about 
him. Right-o, I'll tell Bertie.” He hung 
up the receiver and caught sight of me. 
“Qh, hullo, Bertie, I was just talking to 
Eustace. fi’; all right, old man. The 
report from Lower Bingley has just got in. 
G. Hayward romps home.” 

“T knew be wouid. I’ve just come from 
there.” 

“Oh, were you there? I went to Badg- 
wick. Tucker ~an a spiendid race, but the 
handicap was toc much tor him. Starkie 
had a sore throat and was nowhere. 
Roberts, of Fale-by-the-Water, ran third. 
Good old G. Hayward!” said Bingo af- 
| fectionately, and we stroiled out on to the 


| terrace. 


all the returns in, then?’ I asked. 

“All except Gandle-by-the-Hill. But we 
needn’t worry about Bates. He never had 
a chance. By the way, poor old Jeeves 
loses his tenner. Silly ass!” 

“Jeeves? How do you mean?” 

“He came to me this morning, just 
after you had left, and asked me to put 
a tenner on Bates for him. I told him he 
was a chump and begged him not to throw 
his money away, but he would do it.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. This note 
arrived for you just after you had left the 
house this morning.” 

Jeeves had materialized from nowhere 
and was standing at my elbow. 

“Eh? What? Note?” 

“The Reverend Mr. Heppenstall’s butler 
brought it over from the vicarage, sir. It 
came too late to be delivered to you at the 
_moment.” 

Young Bingo was talking to Jeeves like 
a father on the subject of betting against 
the form book. The yell I gave made him 
bite his tongue in the middle of a sentence. 

“What the dickens is the matter?” he 
asked, not a little peeved. 

“We're dished! Listen to this!” 

I read him the note. 


My dear Wooster: 

As you may have heard, 
circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol will prevent my preaching the sermon 
on Brotherly Love for which you made 
a flattering request. I am unwilling, how- 
ever, that you shall be disappointed, so if 
you will attend divine service at Gandle- 
by-the-Hill this morning, you will hear my 
sermon preached by young Bates, my 
nephew. I have lent him the manuscript 
at his urgent desire, for between ourselves 
there are wheels within wheels. My 
nephew is one of the candidates for the 
headmastership of a well-known public 
school and the choice has narrowed down 


between him and one rival. 
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Late yesterday evening James received 
private information that the head of the 
Board of Governors of the school proposed 
to sit under-him this Sunday in order to 
judge of the merits of his preaching, a most 
important item in swaying the Board’s 
choice. I acceded to his plea that I lend 
him my sermon on Brotherly Love, of 
which, like you, he apparently retains a 
vivid recollection. It would have been 
too late for him to compose a sermon of 
suitable length in place of the brief address 
which—mistakenly, in my opinion—he 
designed to deliver to his rustic flock, and 
I wished to help the boy. 

Trusting that his preaching of the ser- 
mon will supply you with as pleasant 
memories as you say you have of mine, 

I remain 
Cordially yours, 
F. Heppenstali 


P. S. The hay fever has rendered my 
eyes unpleasantly weak, for the time being, 
so I am dictating this letter to my butler, 
Brookfield, who will convey it to you. 


I don’t know when I’ve experienced a 
more massive silence than the one that 
followed my reading of this cheery epistle. 
Young Bingo gulped once or twice, and 
practically every known emotion came and 
went on his face. Jeeves coughed one soft, 
low, gentle cough like a sheep with a blade 
of grass stuck in its throat, and then stood 
gazing serenely at the lendscape. Finally 
young Bingo spoke. 

“Great Scott!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“An S. P. job!” 

“T believe that is the technical term, sir,” 
said Jeeves. 

“So you had inside information, dash 
it!” said Bingo. 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Jeeves. “Brook- 
field happened to mention the contents of 
the note to me when he brought it. We 
are old friends.” 

Bingo registered grief, anguish, rage, 
despair and resentment. 

“Well, all I can say,” he cried, “‘is that 
it’s a bit thick! Preaching another man’s 
sermon! Do you call that honest? Do 
you call that playing the game?” 

“Well, my dear old thing,” I said, “be 
fair. It’s quite within the rules. Clergy- 
men do it all the time. They aren’t 
expected always to make up the sermons 
they preach.” 

Jeeves coughed again and fixed me with 
an expressionless eye. 

“And in the present case, sir, if I may be 
permitted to take the liberty of making 
the observation, I think we should make 
allowances. We should remember that 
the securing of this headmastership meant 
everything to the young couple.” 

“Young couple? What young couple?” 

“The Reverend James Bates, sir, and 
Lady Cynthia. I am informed by her 
Ladyship’s maid that they have been en- 
gaged to be married for some weeks— 
provisionally, so to speak; and his Lord- 
ship made his consent conditional on Mr. 
Bates securing a really important and 
remunerative position.” 

Young Bingo turned a light green. 

“Engaged 10 be married!” 

“Ves, sir.” 

There was a silence. Ws 

“T think I’ll go for a walk,” said Bingo. 

“But my dear old thing,” I said, ‘“‘it’s 
just lunch time. The gong will be going 
any minute now.” 

“T don’t want any lunch!” said Bingo. 
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CHANDLE 


Setting Vogue For 


IS new Chandler Six is setting 

the vogue for smart style and 

lasting beauty—at an unequalled low 
price. 

Size, power, durability, economy— 
the essentials of motor car service 
—are here in unrivalled measure. 

It is new and advanced in chassis 
design and in body style—twofold 
assurance of lasting efficiency and 
long-lived beauty. 

In every detail it is soundly built 
and finely finished. Any car which 
compares with this Chandler Six in 
quality and performance will cost 
considerably mote. 

It Has No Equal as a Motor Car Investment 


(TOURING CAR) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO. - CLEVELAND ‘| 
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How was 


she to know? 


INALLY he appeared one eve- 

ning—the man who stirred her 
heart—the man, at last, who cap- 
tured her instant interest. 

All the rest had seemed only 
casual, arousing never a single, 
serious emotion. 

But he seemed so different! 
The moment their eyes met there 
seemed to be an understanding. 
They felt drawn to one another. 

Through a mutual friend an in- 
troduction was arranged. Then 
they danced. 

But only one dance! 

He thanked his partner and 
went his way. She saw no more 
of him. Why he lost interest was 
a mystery to her. 

How was she to know? 

* * * 


That so often is the insidious thing 
about halitosis (the scientific term for 
unpleasant breath). Rarely indeed can 
you detect halitosis yourself. And 
your most intimate friends will not 
speak of your trouble to you. The 
subject is too delicate. 

Maybe halitosis is chronic with you, 
due to some deep-seated organic dis- 
order. Then a doctor or dentist should 
be consulted. Usually, though, hali- 
tosis is only local and temporary. 
Then it yields quickly to the wonder- 
fully effective antiseptic and deodoriz- 
ing properties of Listerine. 

Fastidious people prefer to be on the 
safe and polite side. They make Lis- 
terine a systematic part of their daily 
toilet routine—as a gargle and mouth 
wash. 

It is so much easier to be comfort- 
ably assured your breath is sweet, 
fresh and clean; to know you are not 
offending your friends or those about 
you. 

Start using Listerine today. Be in 
doubt no longer about your breath— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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he felt he would give as much to be back 
where he was on that March night when 
she last put her arms about his neck and 
believed him not like any other man in 
the world, though he was going then to 
Sybil Russell. 

In the afternoon Gregg telephoned that 
the county authorities had completed 
their inquiries and had found no basis 
for criminal proceedings in connection with 


' Billy’s death. Also Mr. Kemphill himself, 
| of Billy’s firm, had conferred with the 


State’s attorney and was satisfied that no 
crime had been committed; and Gregg 


| added that Clara Seeley had appeared at 


Cragero’s. 

“She went to find Rinderfeld first, I 
think,” Gregg stated. “But he’s under 
cover somewhere, keeping watch but not 
showing himself.” And Gregg told that 
he had explained to Clara that he had 
taken Marjorie home; and as Clara wanted 
to do something, he asked her to get to- 
gether Marjorie’s things so he could send 
for them. And Marjorie telephoned and 
talked to Clara at Cordeen’s. 

The Monday morning papers, cooled of 
their sensation by the failure of the State 
to find evidence of a crime, published little 
more than on the day before. They said: 
“Whittaker mistakenly had believed that 
Marjorie Hale, daughter of the president 
of Tri-State Products and Material Cor- 
poration, was in danger at Cragero’s. It 
appears that Miss Hale did not accompany 
her mother to England as had been an- 
nounced but had remained in Chicago 
making sociological investigations as a 
working girl.” The papers explained that 
Whittaker had been engaged to Miss Hale 
and had never been in sympathy with her 
investigations but the newspapers were all 
silent as to any circumstances which might 
have led Miss Hale to go to work. They 
added merely that Miss Hale was now at 
home again with her father; and they told 
of the coming of Whittaker’s two brothers 
from Bay City. 

And so, late upon the afternoon of that 
day, a service was read in the apartment 
on East Pearson Street and, immediately 
afterwards, Gregg left with Billy’s brothers 
on the journey with Billy to Bay City. 

Marjorie, who had Clara beside her, 
delayed in the apartment until all the men 
were gone except her father; she was ex- 
periencing that lost sensation which fol- 
lows the fu'l realization that one who has 
been a companion will never be seen again; 
and Marjorie was feeling particularly lost 
because now she was aware that she had 
not planned beyond this service. 

“T can’t want to go back to Clearedge 
Street, Clara,” she said. “I want to go 
home but not talk to people there. I want 
you to go home with me.” 

“Your father don’t,” Clara observed 
frankly. 

“He’s going to his office,’’ Marjorie re- 
ported; and she went with Clara down to 
the car which he had for her. Leonard 
was driving and, as it was the open car, 
Marjorie attempted little discussion with 
Clara on the way to Evanston; besides, 
she wished Clara to see her home before 
she talked. And Clara saw it much as it 
usually was, arriving in the car with 


Leonard out of his seat and opening the 
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The Breath of Scandal 


(Continued from page 64) 


door for Marjorie and her guest to alight; 
with Leonard touching his cap and asking, 
“Anything tonight, Miss Hale?” Then 
Martin opened the screen door of the house; 
Sarah was waiting in the lower hall and 
another maid in the room upstairs. 

“Gawd!” exclaimed Clara to Marjorie 
in the first minute after she had escaped 
from their ministrations and the two of 
them were alone in Marjorie’s room with 
the door shut. “Gawd, you gave up a lot. 
Why, if I had two men Miss Seeleying me 
like that pair of yours and another pair of 
females worrying about nothing so much 
as maybe I’d forget myself and lift a finger, 
and also, it’s perfectly plain, somebody 
else cookin’ in the kitchen, I don’t think 
it’d be long before I’d be pretty sure I was 
doin’ enough for the world just by livin’.” 

“T guess,” said Marjorie, pleased by the 
quickness with which Clara’s incisive mind 
went under the surface of this strange life, 
“that’s what people who live this way get 
to feel.” And a little later, after they 
had gone about the house in response to 
Clara’s request, Marjorie asked, ‘Well, 
what are you thinking now?” 

“How puzzling it must be,” Clara replied 
promptly but with deliberation, speaking 
her g’s as she did when she thought about 
them and enunciated carefully. 

“To whom?” 

“Well,” said Clara, “to the man, es- 
pecialiy; when he’s handing out all this I 
don’t see how your father’d ever know 
where he was.” 

“Oh”—Marjorie comprehended—‘‘you 
mean where he was with my mother!” 

“T mean any man who hands his wife a 
layout like this,” Clara generalized, re- 
fusing the too personal. ‘I don’t see how 
he’d ever know whether she was sticking 
to him for himself or for this. And it 
wouldn’t make it any too simple for her 
to know herself. Well, what are we here 
for, Marjorie? You ain’t one to ask me 
up to show off, though I do appreciate a 
touch of high life. What’s on your chest?” 

Marjorie took Clara again to her own 
room. “You know so many pieces of 
what’s happened to the Hales, I want to 
tell you the whole thing; and after coming 
back here myself from Clearedge Street, 
it didn’t seem to me fair to try to tell you 
without bringing you here first.” 

“Not fair to me?” asked Clara. 

“No; not fair to mother and father.” 
And there, in Marjorie’s room, much as 
they talked together at Jen Cordeen’s, 
Marjorie related to Clara, all. 

At the end, Clara pronounced no judg- 
ment; indeed, she offered no comment at 
all; she merely asked, ‘Well, now what 
are you goin’ to do, kid?” 

It was spontaneous, utterly unconscious 
and wholly fond and loving, that “kid”; 
and exactly what Marjorie wanted at that 
instant; for she wanted Clara to tell her 
truths and talk to her again as she had 
that first night they roomed together after 
the return from Sennen’s. 

“What should I do, Clara?’ 

“Marry,” answered Clara abruptly. 
“That’s what you been brought up to do. 
Marry him quick, right away, before you 
have a chance to forget feelin’ like you 
do now.” 

“Marryhim?” repeated Marjorie. “Who?” 
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“Gawd,” Clara rebuked with disgust. 
“You know who; and I know who was the 
answer that the big boy never really got 
you. He’s not like him; he don’t hit me at 
all like that big boy did. I just wanted’”’— 
Clara’s eyes filled and her lips quivered 
so that she waited an instant before she 
repeated—“T just wanted to put my arms 
around him and just take care of that big 
boy and keep him like he was. He wanted 
to do that to you. But you’re not one to 
want to keep or be kept; you have to play 
the game, give and take. That’s your 
Gregg Mowbry; he’s out of a job and 
busted, I understand. Kid, if all this 
actually has come to mean nothing in 
your life now’—Clara motioned gen- 
erally to the layout—“could you beat 
this time for going to your man?” 


XX 


Ha telephoning, learned from Martin 
that Miss Hale was having her guest for 
dinner; consequently he dined at his club 
and returned home about nine o’clock and 
went almost immediately to his rcom. 
Marjorie had Clara for the night and to- 
gether they arose early in the morning, 
breakfasted while Hale was still in his 
room and then set out for the city by the 
elevated train about the time that he was 
sitting down at the table. 

Clara went on to the south side where 
she was demonstrating in a beauty parlor 
that week, and Marjorie, as Miss Conway 
for the last time, called at the dingy Wells 
Street office of Herman Bostrock, where 
she turned in her celluloid elephants and 
other samples and thanked Mr. Bostrock 
for the opportunity he had given her; she 
resigned her territory and drew her last 
commissions. On Dearborn Street, fif- 
teen minutes later, Marjorie Hale made her 
first business call and obtained another 
position, starting at once at work which 
kept her in town until five o’clock. 

When, the next morning, Gregg tele- 
phoned to Evanston, Martin said that Miss 
Hale had left word for Mr. Mowbry that 
she would be home about six o’clock; and 
Marjorie, calling up Martin at noon, 
learned that Mr. Mowbry had phoned, 
had asked where he could find her and, 
after being told that Martin did not know, 
Mr. Mowbry had said he would be out 
about eight o’clock. 

Marjorie was homie at six and her father 
arrived a few minutes later; she bathed, 
rested and dressed in white and went 
downstairs to find that her father also had 
changed from his business attire and was 
in white flannels, for it was warm this 
evening. The summer hum and drone of 
insects marked the heat and the sunset 
rays lay yellow across the white walks and 
cast sharp, clear shadows of the motion- 
less boughs on the lawn where the sprin- 
klers were spinning gleaming drops of wa- 
ter over the gardens and grass. 

It was a week when Canterbury bells 
were in their blue and white blooms, when 
hollyhocks were spreading their red and 
yellow clusters up the tall, straight, pale 
green stems and larkspur stood deep blue 
a1 stiff looking against the white garage 
ence. 

Midsummer was a beautiful but to 
Marjorie Hale almost a strange season in 
Evanston; for thé women and children of 
fashionable Evanston long ago have af- 
fected the summer hegira to other, and 
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For sixty years 
the one best glycerine soap 


‘THE bath room or wash room which contains 

a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine 
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alone! Such a delightful sensation of mildness 
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not always cooler, places. They merely 
“shut” their homes, if they can afford it, 
leaving a servant or two to keep up the 
house and lawn; or they rent their abodes, 
furnished, to women and children from 
other cities who look upon the comfortable, 
modern little city on the shore of the great 
lake as the most desirable summer resc-t. 

So most of the Hales’ neighbors we: > 
away; the Chadens, or at -least Mrs. 
Chaden and Ethel, were at Mackinac; 
Mrs. Sedgwick and Clara and Elsie. were 
in Colorado; the Cleves at Harbor Point, 
at the northern end of the lake; Mrs. Vane 
was traveling in Norway . 

Marjorie dropped into a chair in the 
drawing room, where an electric fan was 
maintaining a current of cool air, and. she 
picked up the Evanston New-Index for 
the day’s record of departures and the 
doings of Evanstonians abroad. Her 
mother’s name was not in tonight; but 


* Marjorie knew that often it was, and her 


own had been with it; and, glancing across 
the room to her father, she imagined him 
here alone, on some previous hot, quiet 
evening like this, reading: “Mrs. Charles 
Hale and her daughter are now in London, 
stopping at Claridge’s where they enter- 
tained 

He was seated in range of the fan smok- 
ing a cigarette and reading; or at least 
holding a newspaper before him. 

“Grege’s coming up tonight, father,” 
she said. 

“Himm; all right,” he looked about at 
— “That’s good, if you want to see 

im.” 

“T do,” she replied, and returned to the 
Index while he watched her. 

Martin announced dinner and her father 
formally stood back for her to precede him 
into the dining room. 

No more than three made the family 
table here in this large, quiet room, yet 
two seemed extraordinarily lonely at the 
table this evening. It was supper, really, 
not dinner; mostly cold things and iced 
coffee in tall, tinkling glasses. Marjorie 
drank her coffee but cared little about 
eating; she was restless, sitting there 
across the table from her father, but she 
particularly tried to control herself; for 
what kept her on edge was expectancy and 
impatience for an hour to come; for eight 
o'clock; and there was dullness about her 
father tonight which was a denial of, 
almost the antithesis of, her own feeling. 

She thought at first, “It’s because I feel 
this way so much that he seems different.” 
Then she knew that the change in him was 
not wholly, or even mostly, in her feeling. 
Always, even when he was weak following 
his wound from Russell’s bullet, he had 
kept himself “on edge”; you felt him 
always possessed of a certain impatience 
or of an expectancy for something ahead, 
of an hour to come. That was gone from 
him now; here he was at the table with her; 
and she thought, “He’s taking things as 
they happen.” And she did not like 
something about this; it was not he. 
She thought, “He’s been hit awfully hard 
by Billy’s death and by his fright about 
me.” 

But this did not satisfactorily explain 
her feeling of the absence of an attitude 
which previously had characterized him. 
She thought: “He’s given up something.” 
When she set herself to selecting what that 
was, she could come upon but one adequate 
answer; he had given up Mrs. Russell. 


And when Marjorie thought this, there 
ought to have been more gratification in it 
for ber than there was. 

Only now—and only with slowness now 
that it was established and she could 
observe it—did she discern that what she 
had brought about by all she had done, 
and what had been brought about by 
Billy’s death, was a negation for her father; 
they had imposed simply a shalt not when 
for the companionship forbidden he could 
turn to—what? 

Gregg was coming to Evanston by the 
elevated railroad; for of course he had 
returned Jim Cuncliffe’s roadster a couple 
of days before. He had not returned to 
Jim the fifty dollars he had borrowed 
because he was not able to; but he did 
have it noted, along with an exactly 
itemized and totaled reckoning of his other 
debts, in a memorandum book which Bill 
once had given him and he had never used. 

As the electric train sped by Fullerton, 
crossed Sheridan Road, and now as it 
passed Wilson Avenue, Gregg wanted to 
keep his thoughts and his feelings wholly 
on Marjorie; but unbidden flashes of 
recollection kept bringing in Bill. 

“It’s his own life.” That was what he, 
Gregg, had said to Jim Cuncliffe when, 
back there in March—how long ago and 
yet only in March—Jim had told him that 
Russell meant to get Charles Hale and 
that Gregg must interfere. “It’s his own 
life”; he had meant by thai, Mr. Hale’s 
life, his own individual affair. But it had 
proved to be Bill’s life which had been 
at stake; yes, and Gregg’s own life, too; 
for he could remind himself that Russell 
had almost succeeded in killing him. 

And he thought of his ride to Evanston 
with Bill along a snowy road—along 
Sheridan Road over there where the cars 
in midsummer number now were stream- 
ing; he thought how he had gone sick at 
the moment when he imagined what might 
happen if Marjorie learned what he knew 
that night. Well, she had learned that 
and so much more; and all that he had 
imagined happening to her had come—and 
more. For he never had fancied such a 
result as that Bill, who had sat so big and 
strong and upright beside him, would 
prove to be the one not to come through 
the trouble. 

Gregg was not deluding himself that it 
was over because Bill was dead and 
Marjorie was home again with her father; 
of course it was not over, he was realizing; 
nothing can ever be “over” in the sense 
that its consequences become complete. 
But they can reach periods of intermission, 
those consequences, when they give you 
breath and rest and a chance to get hold 
of yourself before once more they hurry 
youon. And so tonight Gregg, like Mar- 
jorie since he had taken her home, grasped 
at this sensation of pause. 

But he did not know that this had come 
also to her; as he approached her, he tor- 
mented himself with his image of her as 
she struggled with him at the telephone 
booth of the club when the fear first 
struck at her; of how he saw her in the 
vestibule at 4689 Clearedge Street when he 
had to come down from Mrs. Russell’s flat 
and let Marjorie in and he | ed to her; of 
how she picked up her father’s photograph 
from Mrs. Russell’s desk and—knew; of 
how he saw her come out of her home to 
speak to Rinderfeld that night he and she 
walked together by the lake; of how she 
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reentered her home in fright; of how he 
had found her in the office at Cordeen’s 

= he came to tell her how Billy had 
i 

Quiet was Evanston this evening and 
particularly still was that neighborhood 
of the Hales’; here at last was the big, 
wide-verandaed home, gray in the dusk 
and half hidden behind its trees through 
which shone the glow of shaded yellow 
lights within the house. When Gregg 
turned into the walk he saw a white figure 
on one of the seats on the lawn; Marjorie 
called to him in a low, steady tone, ‘‘Here 
I am,” and she arose and each came to the 
other. 

She gave him her hands. ‘Here we 
are,” she said and her palms pressed on his; 
and he hardly could see her. They went 
to the bench but there was no more light. 

He wanted her in his arms; he wanted 
his lips hot on hers. What held him? 
Not the poorness of his pockets; not that 
total of debt in Bill’s memorandum book. 
Gregg Mowbry’s pockets were used to 
borrowed money; he was young and he 
again could be sure of himself. What 
held him? 

“Here we are.” He had never heard 
just that from a girl before; but he knew 
what it meant, for it spoke what filled him. 
“Here we are, you and I; and I’ve become 
yours and you’ve become mine. Here 
we are!” 

What held him? 

Not Bill; for Bill was gone forever and 
this girl never actually had been Bill’s, and 
for long before Bill went she had known it. 

Gregg Mowbry, who had driven beside 
Bill on that snowy March night to this 
house and to Marjorie Hale, that Gregg 
Mowbry might have grabbed this girl tight 
in his arms, kissing her, lifting her, draw- 
ing her closer to him—if he might have 
imagined her not Bill’s but his. He would 
have said: “We're going to get married, 
you and I. I'll have another good job 


soon from somebody.” And they might 
have laughed together. 
“Hurry, go get it,” she might have said. 


To be married would have meant to them 
only to go on together having a light 
hearted, irresponsible good time with the 
new thrills and joys of complete possession 
of each other. 

But Gregg Mowbry since then had sat 
alone with Sybil Russell in that flat on 
Clearedge Street, while Charles Hale, 
unconscious, was carried to Fursten’s; at 
Kilkerry’s he had awaited Russell’s return; 
he had lost his job and left Billy; had gone 
to Cragero’s for Bill; had taken Bill, just 
now, home; and he, Gregg Mowbry, had 
come back from Bay City alone. So he 
held Marjorie Hale by her hands, his palms 
on hers, and he said: 

“T got a real job today, Marjorie. Not 
much real money.” 

“T know the kind of job you got. Gregg,” 
she said. 

“The first work job I ever took on. 
Twenty-four a week to start with; four 
dollars a day, I mean. With Chicago 
Hydraulics; I’ll be started down the canal 
on water power. That sort of thing got 
me once, when I was a kid; I took my 
course in Michigan at engineering—hy- 
draulics. But I seemed to be a salesman 
when I got out; I mean somebody offered 
me a drawing account of forty dollars a 
week selling gasoline pumps. Twenty 
was the limit for me as a hydraulic expert. 
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The Secret 


Beautiful Hair 


of 


How Famous Movie Stars Keep Their Hair 
Soft and Silky — Bright and Fresh- Looking 


TUDY the pictures of these beauti- 


ful women and you will see just how 


much their hair has to do with their ap- 
pearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it 
is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful hair 
depends almost entirely upon the care 
you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful. 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
svon drics the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut vil 
shampoo, This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly in- 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beauti- 
ful you can make your hair look, just 
follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls 
A’ of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a 
little warm water. Then wet the hair 
and scalp with clear warm water. Pour 


the Mulsified evenly over the hair and 
rub it thoroughly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 

final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 


What a Child’s Hair Needs 


HILDREN should be taught, early 
in ‘life, that proper care of the hair is 
essential. 


The hair and scalp shouia be Kept per- 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your children into the habit of 
shampooing their hair regularly once a 
week. 

You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will 
improve the appearance of the hair and 
you will be teaching your child a habit 
that will be appreciated in after-life, for a 
Juxurious head of hair is something every 
man and woman fee!s mighty proud of. 


Makes Your Hair Beautiful 


| 


COCOANUT SHAMPOO | 
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beautiful little 
ing At Home,” sent | postpaid on receipt af 6e 


and invigorates the scalp. It rinses readily, lea 
te hair sot, lly and radiant yt witha easy to manage. 
It is with just enough Egyptian Henna to bring 
out the lovely hidden tints of the.hair. For gray or white 
Henna 
Softex is absolutely pure and contains no ingredients 
harmful tothe hair—one of those products that once used 
is always preferred 
One Size Only 10ca package $1.00 per Dozen 
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Curlers 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Card of 2, 18-—Card of 5, 25¢ 
West Midget Curlers 


And finally, when the © 
hair is waved. and 


‘West Double Mesh Nets also 15¢ each 


A Perfect Coiffure is the Gift 
West Products bring to you 


OTHING so clearly identifies the well- 

groomed woman as a beautiful coiffure. 

You cannot appear well-dressed with 
straggly strands of hair escaping from a badly 
arranged head-dress. West Products—West 
Softex Shampoo, West Electric Curlers and West 
Hair Nets prevent such a detraction from your 
appearance. They beautify the hair and ensure 
a certain means of accomplishing the lovely 
coiffures you desire. 

West Products are on sale 
At Good Dealers Everywhere 
on our absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money back 


If your dealer cannot from us, 
enclosing purchase price and dealer’s name and address. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. of Canada, Limited, Mortreal 


SOFTEX SHAMPOO 
HAIR CURLERS 
HAIR NETS 
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So I put off starting at the bottom until 
today. In a couple of years, Marjorie, I 
ought to have a fair position and some- 
thing ahead. I’m trying real work on 
account of myself and partly, of course, 
because of Bill; but I’d like to work for 
you and me, Marjorie. Will you wait a 
while to give me a chance to make good 
for you?” 

“No,” she said. “T’ll not wait, Gregg.” 
Then she told him: “Because we needn’t; 
we mustn’t. If we waited for you to do 
it all, we’d never get right with each other; 
for we'd start wrong.” 

“Not wait to be married?” asked Gregg. 

“T’ve a real job too, now. I resigned at 
Bostrock’s today and began with Leffrick, 
selling accounting systems for small stores, 
Gregg. I’ve known some of Leffrick’s 
city salespeople—women—for quite a 
while. They work full time or part time, 
if they’ve families; he arranges territories 
for them according to the time they can 
put in. I’m starting a full timer with a 
drawing account based on my last month 
with Bostrock, twenty a week. I can 
change to part time whenever I ask to, 
so when I’m married——” she caught 
breath and said, “‘when we’re married ——” 

“We married!” Gregg whispered and 
had to gasp for breath, too. 

“We can start on forty-four dollars a 
week, as long as we’re both earning. We 
can live on that and we’re going to and 
also we'll put by so that when our babies 
come, we'll have a little saved.” 

He gathered her in his arms and held 
her to him. 

“Marjorie!”’ he whispered; and he spoke 

only her name again and again. “‘Marjorie; 
Marjorie . . . ” and he thought only, “I 
have her” and he felt her against him and 
in his arms; then he felt himself in her arms; 
she was clasping him; and so they kissed 
and drew back the barest trifle and held 
their lips hot on each other’s again. Then 
that which had been restraining them 
both, until in this physical yielding they 
put it away and denied it, that touched 
them again and relaxed their arms and 
separated their lips. It was contact with 
that which physical yielding had led to— 
memory of her father shot in the flat on 
Clearedge Street, of her lie to Stanway, of 
Billy quiet and so white. She had to banish 
all this again; and not even Gregg’s arms 
or hers about him could do it. The only 
way was to pledge to themselves and plan 
a life which could not lead to such visions; 
and so there in the garden, but soon holding 
close once more and between kisses and 
embraces, they planned. 
_ Quixotically in part, perhaps; but also 
in part practically. For she needed him 
now; it was impossible for her to continue 
long alone with her father in a situation 
too strained for both of them. If Gregg 
did not marry her, she would work and 
live alone; and he would work and live 
alone; so why not both work, married? 
They realized that they could not start 
out in Evanston, at least not in “their” 
part of Evanston or in a similar part of 
Chicago or of Winnetka. They would 
live as forty dollar a week people lived 
and not put a better flat or put the buying 
of a car before the coming of children. 

In his room, and in his chair which 
Marjorie always had called “father’s 
chair,” Charles Hale was seated beside a 
shaded lamp with a book in his hand 
but he consumed little time at reading. 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I'd started earlier, Icould have 
had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 


what spare e study would do for a man. 
Taking up that I. C. S. course marked the real 
beginning of my success. In three months I 


on studying and I’ve been climbing ever since.” 


Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling of advancements and 
increased salaries won through spare time 
study. How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the a ay is bound to bring 
you mcre money? t it better to start now 
than to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with 

the I. C.S. in the quiet of your own home will 
prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it upto us to prove it. With- 
out cost, without obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2501-B Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position or in the subject before which I 
have marked an X in the list below: 


OC Business Management (Electrical Engineering 
Salesmanship (Mechanical Engineering 
Advertising OCivil Engineering 

(J Business Correspondent [Steam Engineering 
Illustrating (Drafting 
Bookkeeping OD Architecture 

her Accounting O)Surveying and Mapping 

Stenography (Contractor and Builder 
affic Management (Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Service (Machine Shop Practice 

Railway Mail Clerk Toolmaker 

(J Good English (Chemistry 

0 Better Letters Mine Foreman 
French Automobiles 
Spanish Airplane Engines 
Banking Wireless 
High School Subjects Pharmacy 

Name 

Street 

Address. 

City State 


ion 


Persone residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, 


Montreal, Canada. 
Dr. Isaac 


Thompson's 


4 pon receipt of 

Write for our klet. It is 
JOHN L. THOMPSON — & 
144 River St., Troy, N 


Comfort Baby’s Skin | 


With Cuticura Soap 
nd Fragrant Talcum 


‘or sample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
dress Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D,M. 


THAR OUT — | deny him that. 


| 


He had to think a good deal about him- 
self and Sybil Russell with whom, that 
day, he had broken; or rather, she had 
realized on this day that he meant to 
break with her; and they had come to an 


| end. At least they called it an end; but 


such an end settled little for him. He 
would not see Sybil in the old way, that 
was all. Some day there must be for him 


‘another woman; and she would be to him 


another Sybil or she might be something 


| else, according to what action he now took 


in his personal affairs. 
This meant, what course he followed in 
regard to his wife and daughter; and the 


}| one sensible course with his wife was to 


arrange with her for a formal separation. 

There were several courses he might 
take with Marjorie, each one of which 
offered difficulties; for he never imagined 
that Marjorie meant soon to marry Gregg. 


| But about ten o’clock they came together 


to his door and Gregg rapped and he let 
them in and they told him. 
When they were gone, he walked about 


received my first promotion. But I kept right , his room staring before him at the floor 


, and with his chest constrained with a queer 


drawn tightness. His baby was going to 
be married; she wanted him to stand with 
her when the man who would become her 
husband stood on the other side of her 
before the minister; but except for that, 
she asked nothing and it was evident to 
him that she would accept little more from 
him. Well, that was something; they 
might have gone away and been married 
all by themselves. 

Also, though they meant to strike out 
by themselves, he would be always near 
to help in sickness or disaster; they could 


Forty-four dollars a week, twenty of 
which his daughter would earn! Hmm! 
He did not like it; but suppose his wife 
had ever loved him like that! Suppose 


| they had started, Corinna and he, on the 


basis of how much each could give to the 
other. For a while she had put up with 
little from him but because of her certainty 
that soon he would earn her much! 

But why had he this big house and his 
big income now? For alimony to his wife; 
for next to nothing so far as his daughter 
was concerned. It was for himself, then, 
and the woman who next would be his. 
Not this house; no, hardly. Perhaps his 
wife wanted it; he must think of that. 
He would do generously by her in the 
settlement; that would be altogether more 
pleasant to him. 

But Marjorie—she was shut off from her 
mother almost as much as from him. 
He gathered that from what Marjorie 
planned and assumed for the future rather 
than from anything Marjorie had said. 
And of course the girl would be shut off, 
living where Mowbry and she planned and 
in the manner forty-four dollars a week 
necessitated. What an upturn for his 
girl! Yet she would be safe enough, safe 
in a physical and moral sense. Safe, she 
had come through her experience away 
from home by herself; she had not been 
that girl at Cragero’s. When he thought 
of it, the shock of his fear for her seized 
him for a few seconds; but she had come 
through safe. 

And now-she would become what? A 
wife, a mate for a man, working beside 
him; and she would become a mother. 
His little girl, his baby. His eyes were wet 
as he thought on; he knew a bit of what 
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she was in for; she only guessed; but he 
could not imagine her quitting. No; that 
wouldn’t be Margy. And he thought, 
“It worked out something better for her. % 
Something far harder, of course; something 
far more arduous and trying than he ever 
had expected his daughter to undergo; 
but better. Yes, better for her. 

More than ever before Charles Hale 
required himself to find compensation in 
what he had done; and here he had some- 
thing of compensation. Not nearly enough 
for all those consequences which now in- 
cluded Billy’s ‘death; yet here was some- 
thing, a definite, observable something. 

He wanted to see his daughter again; 
but she and Gregg had returned to the 
garden and he would not intrude upon 
them. At last, after midnight, he knew 
that Gregg had gone, for Marjorie came 
upstairs; and at the top she hesitated—he 
thought—whether to come again to his 
room; so he opened his door to show that 
he was still up: But she went to her room 
and closed the door. 

While he was yet standing near his door, 
hers reopened and she came down the hall. 

“Father,” she said, looking straight up 
into his eyes, “about home—home that 
we were speaking about a little while ago; 
home, father—I’m going to have mine 
again! I mean I’m going to have my own, 
I’m going to have my chance to try to 
make it. I wish, oh, I wish, father, I 
could do something for you!” 

He put his hands on her and held her, 
gazing down at her. 

“Kiss me, Margy,” he asked at last; 
and when she had clasped and kissed him, 
he said: “I’m going to your mother, Margy. 
I’ve definitely decided that. I’m going to 
her in England and I will arrange, in the 
best way I can, for a decent and recognized 
separation; and whatever I do in the future 
—I don’t know yet what it will be—at 
least will be openly done. You want to 
know that; I want you to. Now good 
night, Margy.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Thank you, father; 
that’s just what I wanted to know.” 
And she kissed him again good night. 

And then in her room she was once more 
alone with her new wonder, which was 
nothing more nor less than the amazement 
of woman renewing the world by love of 
man and through her body. 

Her body! What had it been for her 
before? It had been before—and by 
“before” always she meant before that 
night of the Lovells’ dance after which 
everything became different—her posses- 
sion for barter for her livelihood. It was 
a strong, healthy, well formed body and 
inhabited by brain enough so that she was 
in small danger of bartering it for the piti- 
ful pottage of the girl who becomes wanton. 
No; Marjorie never even imagined herself 
as having been in danger of that. Her 
barter was to have been in the marriage 
market, trading according to the custom 
of the day. For me, what have you? 
Ease? Entertainment and enjoyment?’ 
Position and privilege? Travel and lux- 
ury abroad or at home? I have for you 
—my body; no other duty or obligation 
except perhaps one child from it, or, if it 
threatens to deprive me of nothing, maybe 
two. 

This—Marjorie thought—was what she 
would have been and she would never 
have bothered about it. No wonder Felix 
Rinderfeld could discern that what had 
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Prizes 


Address your letters 
to the Department C 


“Do It 


ELAM PAPER CO. 
General Offices : 


Marion, Indiana 


How many words can you build from the letters in 
the phrase, “Use Elam’s Irish Lawn When You Write”? 


correct English words built from the letters in 

above phrase and written on Elam’s Irish Lawn, 
a first prize of $500.00 will be paid, besides twenty-nine 
other cash awards as shown in prize’list Number One. 
However, the use of Elam's Irish Lawn is not essential 
to win a prize, for words can be submitted on any paper 
you choose and be eligible forprizes in list Number T wo 
if you do not care to compete for the big prizes. 


the person submitting the largest number of 


Anyone can compete except persons connected with 
our organization. Competent and unbiased judges will 
make the awards. Contest closes July 31st, 1922. 


Most good stationers, druggists and department stores 
carry Elam’s Irish Lawn. If unable to obtain it send us 
50 cents for full sized box containing 24 sheets of paper 
and 24 envelopes to match. Specify color: White, 
Gray, Buff, Blue, Pink or Lavender. 


Rules of Contest 


1. Only words found in Web- will be awarded first prize; 
ster s or Standard diction- the next largest, second 
ary will be counted. Do not prize, etc. 
send foreign, hyphenatedor 6, All answers should be 
compound words. Words written on one side of paper 
of the same spelling can be only and words numbered 
used only once even though 1, 2,3, 4, ete. Write your 


they express different name and address on each - 
meanings. sheet. 

2. Letters may be usedineach 7, [n the event of ties the full 
word only as often as they amount of the prize will be 
appear inthe contest phrase paid to each contestant 

used trying for that prize. 
threetimes,but Monlyonce. Ail Jists will receive the same 

3. Contest closesnoon, July 31, consideration whether 
1922. written on Elam’s Irish 

4. Use either singular or plural, Lawn or not. 
but where plural is used, 9, ‘The decision of the judges 
the singular ca nnot be will be final and awards wil! 

5. The list showing the largest to winners as soon as possi- 
number of English words ble after closing of contest. 

10. So called ‘‘master lists” as are some- 
times offered for sale are barred. 


Aristocratic Stationery at a Democratic Price 


Stationery which pleases the most fastidious— 
men as wellas women. A letter written on Elam’s 
Irish Lawn expresses your own personality, and 
implies a delicate compliment to the person 
receiving it. A wide variety of shapes, colors, 
and sizes of boxes. 


LIST OF PRIZES 


$1000.00 Prize List $150.00 Prize List 
No. 1.—For words No. 2—For words 
written on Elam’s NOT written on 


Irish Lawn Elam’s Irish Lawn 
1 orize of - ~ $500.00 1 prize of - - $50.00 
1 prize of - - 200.00 1 prize of - 25 


1 prize of - - 100.00 1 prize of - 
lprizeof-- 5000 1 prize of - 
l prize of -- 25.00 1 prize of - 
5 prizes of - - 10.00 5 prizes of - 
10 prizes of - - 5.00 10 prizes of - 
10 prizesof -- 2.50 10 prizes of - - 
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WINOSOR. ONT, 


Use it in your home for 
10 days free trial 


Because the 3-Minute Dish- 
washer washes, sterilizes and 
dries dishes, pots and pans in 
but a few minutes, without 
putting the hands in dish- 
water, housewives in every 
section of the country have 
heralded it as the most needed 
household appliance of the 
day. Thousands are now in 
daily use. 

So that you, too, may be 
relieved of the 3 times a day, 
every day in the year, drudgery 
of dishwashing; we have 
arranged that you may try 
the 3-Minute Dishwasher in 
your own home for ten days, 
with the privilege of returning 
it if it will not do all that is 
claimed for it. 

Send us the name of your 
dealer, and your check ($7.50 
East of the Rockies, $7.75 
West of the Rockies, $9.50 
in Canada) and we will send 
you at once, your 3-Minute 
Dishwasher. Use it ten days 
and if it is not satisfactory 
return it and we will refund 
your money. 

The 3-Minute Dishwasher 

has been tested and approved 

by Good Housekeeping Insti- 

tute, Modern Priscilla Proving 

Plant, and household efficiency 

experts in every part of the 

U. S. It can be used where- 

ever there is hot water and a 

kitchen sink. Simple and 

easy to ate, and requires 
no Send for 
your dishwasher today! 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO. 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


ie Buildi 
St. Louis, Mo, 


IN CANADA 
HOUSE & HOME 
SPECIALTIES, 
LIMITED 


been knocked from under her that night 
| was not merely an illusion concerning her 
father but a fallacy regarding her whole 
|situation, for she had imagined herself 
‘normal enough and right enough. No 
wonder that her stock in America seemed 
‘almost “through” when it lived and 
| thought like that; no wonder that pressing, 
| pressing in from all about and filtering 
through appeared the displacers of the 


THE 


“You lie,” the man rasped petulantly, 
“you and the second mate are holdin’ out 
on the rest of us. I know your kind.” 

“We'll dispense with the argument, 
Frenchy,” Valdemar Sigurdsen pleaded 


patiently. “I know it’s mighty hard on 
you. Buck up, boy, and do the best you 
can.” 


- “Easy enough for you to talk,” the 
malcontent half screamed. ‘You sitting 
there with a full belly and a watchcoat and 
slicker on while the rest of us freeze to 
death! You gimme that watchcoat and 
we'll ration that out among these here wage 
slaves your damned rotten system has 
brought to this.” 

“Have you gone crazy?” Valdemar 
Sigurdsen demanded. 

“Not a bit of it. I’m just standing on 
my rights. I’ve got just as much right to 
live as you have. Come across with that 
watchcoat!”’ 

“Tt’s my coat and I shall wear it,” the 
Thunder God explained patiently. ‘I’m 
a better man than you are, Frenchy; I’m 
worth more to the world; more responsi- 
bility rests on me than on you. I’m the 
master here and I must be the last man to 
blink out, for if I am the first all the others 
will surely follow. Go back to your place 
and stay there.” 

A pistol suddenly appeared in Frenchy’s 
right hand, the muzzle of it pointed at the 
Thunder God’s breast. The latter stared 
at him. 

“You filthy dog,” he growled. ‘You 
had a gun and you failed to use it when we 
slid by that U-boat.” 

“T want the watchcoat,”’ Frenchy re- 
iterated. “I’m going to make you ration 
something you don’t want to ration. You 
don’t play fair and, by God, I’m going to 
make you!” 

“You win!’ Slowly Valdemar Sigurdsen 
commenced unbuttoning his oilskin slicker; 
slowly, very slowly and painfully he re- 
moved it and commenced to unbutton 
the great watchcoat. But all the time 
his glance never left that of Frenchy the 
Red. He was thinking. 

He removed the watchcoat. ‘Very well, 
Frenchy, here’s the watchcoat,” he said 
and tossed the heavy garment to the man 
in such a way that it almost enveloped 
him. At the same instant Mr. Gibson, 
who had been lying in the bottom of the 
|boat just behind Frenchy, reached up, 

grasped the fellow by the nape of the neck 
and jerked him over backward, wrapped 
his arms around him and held him, while 
|the Thunder God crawled forward and 
possessed himself of Frenchy’s pistol. 
| Then he hauled the latter clear of Mr. 
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Sedgwicks, Cliadens, Vanes and Cleves, 
the Lovells and the Hales. 

“But the Mowbrys, won’t go down,” 
Marjorie Hale, soon tebe Mowbry, mur- 
mured her defiance’ tothe Nordquists, 
Linduskas, Kostics 


And there came to Marjorie, alone in 
her room, the sense of herself a molder 
and a bearer of the future. 


END 


The Sea Anchor 


(Continued from page 57) 


Gibson and in order to warm his chilled 
hands he boxed Frenchy’s ears furiously 
and threw him forward in a heap. 

Valdemar Sigurdsen crawled aft again 
and sat painfully down beside Larsen. 
“That sort of cattle are always up in arms 
against authority,” he complained bitterly. 
“They spend their lives protesting. They 
want everybody to be boss. Funny notion 
they have of personal liberty and orderly 
civilization. That fellow doesn’t know that 
it is much more necessary that I survive 
than that he shall live to continue to rant 
and jim up the works. Larsen, the vast 
majority of men are such fools that they 
must have leaders to take care of them. 
There must be somebody to plan things 
and give orders and see to it that those 
orders are carried out. That’s government 
and when somebody opposes government 
he’s called a rebel and shot or imprisoned. 
Now, Larsen, don’t I represent government 
aboard this boat? Am I not the respon- 
sible party? Don’t I have to give orders 
and don’t I give orders because I’ve got 
the knowledge and the power—not only 
because I know, but because I know I 
know? I’m capable. I’ve got a wife and 
kids to live for—I’m responsible for you 
and Mr. Gibson there and all the rest of 
you—Larsen, I’m the Law.” 

“Yes, sir,” Larsen replied in his slow 
patient voice, “you are the Law here if the 
majority of the men in this boat, say you 
are.” 

The Thunder God stood up “Look 
here, men,” he bawled, ‘‘Frenchy has just 
tried to mutiny on me and I want to know 
where I stand with the rest of you. Am 
I the master here?” 

“Aye, sir,” croaked Mr. Gibson, and 
“Aye, sir,” followed in chorus from all of 
the men except Frenchy. 

“Then I am the Law,” roared the Viking. 

“Whether we’re north of fifty-three o1 

south of it, you are the Law, sir,” Mr. 
Gibson declared and again, from all save 
Frenchy, came a weak chorus of “Aye, 
sir. 
The Thunder God sat down. ‘“Civil- 
ization is only possible where law and order 
and leadership for, the common good 
exists. The Law can kill a man and men 
call that justice, whereas if an individual 
should kill a man that is murder. A killing 
is legal, isn’t it, if the man killed is guilty 
of rebellion or treason? Rebellion is 
treason until the rebellion is successful, 
when the traitor becomes a patriot.” 

“The Law,” Larsen answered, “takes no 
heed of individuals. It is the protection 
of the people, and an individual may not 
defy the masses or endanger their property 


and _Rinderfelds. 
“They'll rise and they won’t diminish.” 
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MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


care 


Chane with 
for bride or graduating youth 


cA dependable movement in a WADsSwoRTH case 


e watch 


will and as the enduring mark of your regard 


OMES now the orange-blossom time, 

when man and maid go forth as bride 

and groom. Now, too, the classroom sends 
its youth into the world. 

And in this group there’s one most dear 
to you—whom you will want to gladden 
with a gift. 

_ Consider, then, a watch—the gift that 
will stand through future years as a faith- 
ful reminder of your regard. 

But choose with care, first a movement 
of undoubted dependability—for therein 
is the test of usefulness. 

Then, to protect this mechanism from 
the inroadsof dirt particles, choose an 
exactly fitting case—a case which, too, 
will lend such beauty to the watch as will 
reflect the spirit of your giving. 

Such are the Wadsworth cases pictured 
here. Products of the highest watch case 
artistry, they are built to add protection 
and a beauty unexcelled to the delicately 
adjusted watch movements. And there's 
a Wadsworth case well suited to your 
taste and means. ; 

1922, The Wadsworth Watch Co. 


The watch—a product of 
two industries 


With great skill the movement maker 
constructs the movement, an_ intricate 
mechanism for the measurement of time. 
But, for the completion of the watch he 
now turns to the case maker, who employs 
such artistry in the designing of the case 
as will make the completed watch a beau- 
tiful article of personal wear. 


Thus it is that for thirty years Wads- 
worth cases have dressed and protected 
the watch movements of leading manu fac- 
turers and importers. Many of the most 
beautiful, most popular designs with which 
you are acquainted are Wadsworth cre- 
ations. 


When you buy a watch, select a move- 
ment that your jeweler will recommend 
and insist that it be dressed in a Wads- 
worth case. The Wadsworth name is your 
assurance not only of correct design but 
of the finest material and workmanship. 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE CO. 
Dayton, Ky., suburb of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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to keep yourskin 
clear, fresh lovely. 


| 5 fsa can’t be indif- 
ferent to the needs 
of your skin and 
‘expect it to retain its 
youthful softness and 
beauty. Naturedemands 
daily assistance if she is 
to make a healthy, rose- 
like complexion. 


Let Resinol Soap be the 
assistant. Massageitsco- 
pious, non-irritatinglath- 
er.gently into the pores. 
It rinses easily and takes 
with it the bits of dead 
skin and other impuri- 
ties, so often the root of 
complexion troubles. 

Now see how really clean 
your skin feels. Note the 
softness, smoothness and 
delicate glow. Adopt the use 
of Resinol Soap and begin 
today to keep the charm of 


youth! 
At all drug and toilet goods 
counters. Send for free trial 


size cake, Dept. 4-Q. Resinol, 
| : Baltimore, Md. 


nature | 


or their lives by forcing upon them his 
ideas or whims. That would throttle the 
Law and set up a despotism.” 

“No man is fit to rule if he is not willing 
to sacrifice his life and his liberty for his 
people, provided he believes himself to be 
in the right and a majority of his people 
agree with him.” Mr. Gibson was 
speaking. 

The Thunder God gazed long and ear- 
nestly at these two salt-water philosophers; 
he knew both had read in his eyes, as he 
gazed upon Frenchy, the thought which, 
if put into execution, might save the lives 
of men more useful to the world than the 
snaky man who crouched in the bottom 
of the boat and glared at them so balefully. 

“Frenchy,” he called, “I adjudge you 
guilty of mutiny on the high seas, in 
defiance of the laws of the United States 
of America; I adjudge you guilty of treason 
to the little republic that was automatically 
set up when this boat dropped over the 
side of the Matador. Incapable of leader- 
ship yourself, you have struck at the 
authority of one who is capable of it and 
who still possesses the physical strength 
to enforce it. If you had triumphed in 
your rebellion, you and all of us would, 
doubtless, have perished; but since you 
have not triumphed, you must not feel 
badly if I sentence you to die as a martyr 
to yourcause. You had some sort of queer 
cause—you’ve had it all your life—and 
you’ve fought for it in your queer, sly way. 
I say that a cause that’s worth fighting for 
is worth dying for—particularly when 
better men than you are adrift in a 
following sea without a sea anchor. 
Frenchy, it is my duty to kill you and may 
God have mercy on your soul.” 

At that moment, seemingly to em- 
phasize the truth of his statement, the lip 
of the following sea slid over the stern of 
the boat and struck the Thunder God and 
Larsen a vicious slap. 

“We could use a sea anchor,” Larsen 
murmured patiently. 

“T am the Law,” Valdemar Sigurdsen 
declared. “I must be obeyed. What I do 
is for the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” 

He reached in under the stern sheets and 
brought forth a five gallon can of light 
lubricating oil and two hempen objects 
that looked like small fenders, only their 
centers were filled with oakum. Into these 
he poured the lubricating oil until the oak- 
um centers would hold no more, brailed a 
light line to each, crawled forward with 
them, tied the other end of each rope to 
the bow ring. Then he crawled back aft 
until he came to Frenchy crouched with 
his back to the stinging spray. 

“You love your fellow man so much,” 
he roared, ‘I’ve decided that you shall die 
for him!” His terrible hand closed around 
the mutineer’s neck. He squeezed—and 
weak as he was there was in that squeeze 
the strength of three ordinary men. Not 
a cry, not a struggle came from the doomed 
man. Only his eyes looked for a few 
seconds on the Thunder God—and then 
his neck cracked. 

When Valdeniar Sigurdsen released his 
grip on his victim’s neck, Larsen reached 
under the stern sheets and drew forth a 
coil of inch and a half Manila line and a 
life preserver. These articles he tossed to 
the master, who lashed the life preserver 
around the dead man securely, then 
fastened one end of the line around 
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Frenchy’s midriff; the other end he fas- 
tened at the bow of the boat. These details 
attended to, he shipped a pair of oars and 
turned a white, haggard face to Larsen. 

“Give her a wipe into the wind, Larsen, 
and then smother that spritsail,” he com- 
manded. “If we can wear ship without 
filling I’ll hold her head up to the seas 
until you and Gibson do the rest.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” cried Larsen cheerfully 
and glanced behind him. ‘Ready, about!’’ 
He jammed his tiller hard over and as the 
wind spilled out of his tiny sail he leaped 
for the canvas and dragged it down into 
the boat, while Valdemar Sigurdsen’s tre- 
mendous arms drove deep with the oars 
and whirled the little craft just in time to 
present her brave little nose to the sea and 
make her rise with it. 

“Hold her, hold her!’’ croaked Mr. Gib- 
son and cast off the oil containers, one off 
each bow. The body of Frenchy followed 
immediately, and as the boat made rapid 
leeway before the gale, the line on the oil 
containers and the corpse stretched taut. 

*“He wasn’t much of a-fnan,” the Thun- 
der God cried triimphantly, “but he makes 
a bully sea anchor, and by God, we can 
ride safely to it. Let ‘it -blow. That 
spreading smear of oil around us will keep 
the. seas from breaking over us. Cheer 
up, my bullies! We have a lot of fight left 
in us yet.” 

He shipped his oars, helped Larsen snug 
up the spritsail and bail out the boat, 
thanked God for His great mercy and fell 
asleep. Three days later, when the gale 
had blown itself out, a P boat found them 
riding calmly to a sea anchor that proved 
to be a dead man with a life preserver 
around him to keep him from sinking. 
There were other dead men in the beat, 
but Old Man Hickman’s Thunder God, 
Mr. Gibson and the man Larsen still sur- 
vivedgifor they were of the breed that dies 
hard. They had willed to live, as men des- 
tined for chiefship have a habit of willing. 

“And ever since I’ve been wondering 
if I did right, Nellie—wondering if I was 
a leader of men or a murderer. I was 
quite sane when I did it—I thought it all 
out, and it seemed right and just that he 
should die to preserve to the world men 
who do the world’s work and do it cheer- 
fully. I was the State; I was the Law, and 
I administered that Law according to my 
code. But, Nellie, doubts assail me now, 
for the law of God is that a man may not 
kill. I wasn’t selfish, I didn’t confuse my 
own desire for life with the desire to save 
my men so worth while saving. I—I—ah, 
Nellie, wife, I had to tell you, and God 
help me if I’ve made a mistake.” 

“Hush,” whispered the wife of Old Man 
Hickman’s Thunder God. “We should 
always choose the lesser of two evils. 
You had to choose between killing one 
man or several for it was in your power 
to choose for them life or death. You 
had to be a man or a mouse—and, dear 
love, there has never been any doubt in 
my mind about you. I know I didn’t 
marry a mouse!” 

Fell a silence, while the Thunder God 
held her tighter. The clock in the hall 
ticked audibly; Valdemar Sigurdsen had 
never heard it tick so loudly before. But 
Nellie O’Hara merely held her soft cheek 
to his, so rough and-red and wind bitten, 
and said nothing; for silence and under- 
standing are the two safest cures for the 
bruised heart of a man. 
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co 


me REGULAR SIZE, 12 SANITARY PADS IN BOX 
és HOSPITAL SIZE, EXTRA LARGE, 6 IN BOX 
rver Sample of either size, mailed in plain wrapper for 10 cents. 


ties | Kasy to buy, inexpensive, 
“ng | and easy to dispose of 


was 
t all T is not necessary to ask for “‘sanitary pads” 
de when buying Kotex. Just say “‘a box of Kotex.” 
pen” Kotex is sold wherever women trade—from coast i 
bes tocoast. In drug, drygoods, and department stores. : 
fee: It is sold in.the notions, drug, or corset depart- | 
np ments, and often in all three. f 
a Kotex comes in two sizes, Regular and Hospital— 
—ah, the latter has additional thickness and length and ee 
God therefore greater absorbency. Both sizes come in ' 
lain blue boxes, convenient to keep on a shelf, 
on in a drawer, or to carry in trunk or traveling bag. 
10 
evils. Kotex is inexpensive—cheap enough to throw away. 
one And it is a great convenience that Kotex can be 
Vou disposed of easily by following simple directions Kotex cabinets are- 
d found in every box. now being distributed 
in women’s rest-rooms 
xo Ask by name for Kotex—not the least embarrass- everywhere—hotels, H 
idn’t ent office buildings, res- 
taurants, theatres, and 
God other places—from 
hall Cellucotton Products Co., 208 South La Salle St., Chicago —_ pp line ni 
ha 51 Chambers Street, New York Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin safety gins, in plein 
But if y 
’heek ©1922-C. P. C. wrapper for 10 cents. 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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ig pecwteatene has proved to millions of men that style and 
service can be combined in hosiery—and at common-sense 
prices. Every man can afford smart hosiery if it be Holeproof, be- 
cause it wears so long. And never forget that the longer your 
hosiery lasts the farther your money goes. You can get Holeproof 
in your favorite material: Silk, Silk Faced, or Lusterized Lisle. Made 
for women and children, too. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for price list and illustrated booklet 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
© H. H. Co. 
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Broken Barriers 
(Continued from page go) 

He rang for Jerry, who confirmed his 
impression as to the telephone connection, 
Trenton detained the boy to ask for more 
logs while Grace went to the pantry to 
telephone. 

“Miss Durland and I are spending the 
night. If you could give us breakfast, 
Jerry?” 

“With much ease, Mr. Trenton.” 

Trenton lighted a cigarette and smoked 
meditatively while Jerry noiselessly filled 
the wood box. Grace reappeared as Jerry 
stood awaiting further instructions. 

“Oh, Grace, what time shall we say for 
breakfast?” Trenton asked casually. 

“I must be at the store at eight-thirty,” 
she answered at the door. 

“Then breakfast at seven? We’d better 
allow a little extra time in case the snow 
keeps up. Seven it is, Jerry.” 

The boy left them and could be heard 
moving about upstairs. A clock struck 
ten and Trenton exclaimed at the hour. 

“T’d have guessed it wasn’t more than 
eight! The hours do jump along when the 
heart’s light. Any difficulty about not 
going home?” 

“No; not at all. Everyone was out but 
father and I merely said I was at the house 
of a girl friend and would spend the night 
there.” 

She walked to a table and began in- 
specting the books that were arranged 
upon it in careful order. It might have 
seemed that she wished to avoid meeting 
his eyes immediately. He hesitated a 
moment, then crossed to her quickly. 

“It’s always interesting to see what 
books you find in a country house,” he 
said. “But it’s a mistake to judge the 
owner by the literature you find lying 
about; it’s usually the discards of the 
guests. At the place where I caused so 
much disappointment by not dying——” 

“Oh, please don’t say it even as a joke, 
Ward!” she pleaded, dropping a book she 
had opened and laying her hands on his 
arm. 

“Well, I won’t then! I was jealous of 
that book. You were so absorbed I 
almost felt that I was alone in the room.” 

“You’re so foolish!” she said. ‘What 
were the books you found in your room 
at that place where you were ill?” 

“Oh, they were on the occult and had 
been left behind by some enthusiastic 
spook hunter! After that hour when I so 
plainly saw you right there by my bed I 
studied those books carefully. I wanted 
to explain the transformation of a very 
plain nurse in spectacles into the most 
beautiful girl in the world!” 

“And—did you explain it?” 

“My heart did the explaining. I knew 
I loved you! That’s the answer to all my 
questions.” 

“You do love me, Ward, really and 
truly?” 

“Yes, dear,” and then with head lifted 
he added as though repeating a pledge 
from some ritual: “With all my heart, 
with all my soul, with every hope of happi- 
ness I have for the future, I love you!” 

He took her in his arms, then held her 
away and gazed into her eyes. 

“I want to be everything to you; I want 
to fill your heart so that you will turn to 
me in every need. I want you, all or 


nothing!” 
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Her lips parted tremulously, inviting 
his kiss. She felt singularly secure and 
content in his arms. 

“All or nothing,” 
whisper. 

“Yes! There was no escape for us from 
the beginning,” he said slowly. “It’s 


she repeated in a low 


- been like a drawing of the tide that 


nothing could stay.” 

They walked slowly to the hearth, his 
hands thrust deep into his coat pockets. 
He eyed the fire critically and rearranged 
the half burned logs. 

“T’ll put this up as a precaution,” he 
remarked, lifting the wire screen that stood 
against the wall and laying it against the 
arch under the mantel. “Run along; I'll 
see to the locking up.” 

He went into the hall and snapped on 
the lights and kissed his hand to her as 
she started up the steep, old-fashioned 
stair. The lights were turned on in all 
the rooms and humming softly she wan- 
dered through them, pausing finally in one 
in which a suitcase lay open on a chair, 
evidently placed there by Jerry. She 
recognized it as Irene’s, kept at The Shack 
for occasions when she spent the night 
there. 

Below, Trenton was testing the fastening 
of the doors. She lifted her head, listening 
intently as she heard his step on the stair. 


IV 


AS she dressed the next morning Grace 
looked out upon a white world that 
was reluctantly disclosing itself in the gray 
dawn. Trenton was already gone and 
hearing the scraping of a shovel she looked 
out and saw him clearing the path that led 
to an old barn that Kemp had converted 
into a garage. 

When Grace went down Trenton met 
her in the hall, kissed her and led her with 
mock ceremony to the dining room door. 

“Breakfast for two! Something awfully 
cozy about that table, with the plates so 
close together!’’ 

“Just perfect! I’d like to take a run 
through the snow; wouldn’t it be jolly! 
And there’s that hill we climbed yesterday 
that would be a grand place for coasting!”’ 

“No time for that now!” he replied, 
looking at his watch. “There’s a good 
six inches of the beautiful and being out 
so early we'll have to be pathfinders. It 
will be about all we can do to hit Wash- 
ington Street by eight-thirty. There’s 
going to be waffles and maple syrup for 
breakfast. I got that out of Jerry; also 
bacon and guaranteed eggs.” 

‘The Olympians had nothing on us!” she 
replied in his own key of gaiety. 

“Oh, we are become even as the gods!” 
he cried, drawing out her chair. ‘This is 
a touch—breakfast by candlelight!” 

Tall candles in glass holders lighted the 
table. Grace for a fleeting moment thought 
of the kitchen at home, where her mother 
and Ethel were now preparing breakfast, 
wholly ignorant of her whereabouts. 
Trenton saw the smile waver and leave 
her face, and he bent over and laid his 
hand on hers. 

“You know—no, you don’t you can’t 
know what all this means to me! I feel 
as though I’d been dead and come to life 
again!” 

“Does it mean so much, dear?” she asked, 
her eyes, intent and searching, meeting his. 

“If you look at me like that, dear,” he 
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The greatest danger 


The body has two constant needs 
which must be met by our daily diet 
—the need to build up body tissues 
and help eliminate waste matter 


GREAT nutrition expert says 

we are in danger because we 
eat so many artificial foods— 
things which are convenient un- 
der modern conditions but which 
have been robbed of valuable 
properties in manufacture. Many 
even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the 
food factors we need. 

One familiar food, however, 
stands out above all the others 
as the richest known source of 
the B vitamin—yeast. Just the 
everyday cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast has a truly re- 
markable effect on the whole digestive 
system. It contains not only vitamin but 
other vital food factors which help build 
up body tissues, protect against disease, 
and keep the intestines healthy. 

How many have heard that laxatives 
never remove the cause of the trouble 
and yet never act on that knowledge? 
Begin now. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today—and gradually give up 
laxatives. Laxatives weaken the muscles 
of the intestines but right eating strength- 
ens them. That is why many men and 
women have already found relief from 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


in your m 


eals today 


Primitive man easily secured the 
necessary food factors from his 
fresh meats and green leafy vege- 
tables, but modern diet often lacks 
these vital elements. 


intestinal inactivity—even chronic cases. 
Take advantage of their experiences and 
free yourself from this widespread com- 
plaint. 

Doctors and professors of medicine 
recommend fresh yeast as an intestinal 
antiseptic, an aid to complete and regular 
elimination. 

For the vast numbers of people who 
suffer with indigestion Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a natural corrective. It is so 
digestible itself that it places no strain 
upon the weakened system. It helps the 
flow of bile and pancreatic juice, and 
makes it possible for you to get more 
nourishment from the other foods you eat. 


Almost everybody grows to like the 
distinctive flavor just as they grew to 
like olives and oysters. Many prefer the 
taste of the plain cake, nibbling it a little 
at a time. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit- 
juices, coffee or cocoa. Still others like 
it spread on bread or crackers. It is very 
popular in malted milk drinks. 

Get your 2 or 3 cakes today. Place a stand- 
ing order with your grocer. 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast If your grocer is 
not among them, write to the Fleischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will supply 
you. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘ The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.’” Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 1606, 701 Washington 
St., New York. 


is a natural corrective food 
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ANS 
Philadelphia 
DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT 


an? WEDDING RINGS 


May be selected from this Establishment 
with every assurance of complete satisfaction 
THE DiamMonp Book 
and. special photographs - 
‘Mailed upor request 


"hes Gir tT Boox 1922 


contains hundreds of illustrations 
of exclusive and distinctive articles 
for the home and for Gitts - 


Jewels -Watches-Clocks-China- 
Class - Silverware 2¢ Novelties 
The Gift Book will be mailed to any part of the world 


WEDDING @?¢ANNIVERSARY 
INVITATIONS 
Anniversary Reception-Dinner Dance-Brigpe 
and Debut Invitations-Tea and Dinner Cards- 
Stationery- es approved by Society for all 


Social Functions - Samples Marled- 
Kindly mention which of the above is desired 


Have Baby Comfy 


In a Gordon Motor Crib.- More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘The safest way the doctors say.”’ Crib easily 


strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 

sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 

protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 

not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 

GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 

219 North State Street Dept. 17 CHICAGO 


ARTHUR MURRAY INVENTS NEW J 
EASY WAY TO LEARN TO DANCE 


Quicker, Easier, Costs Less Than 
Personal Teacher. You Can 
at Home in a Few Hours. 
Arthur Murray, America’s greatest 
teacher of social dancing, has in- 
vented a remarkable new method 
which enables anyone to learn all aRTHUR 
the newest ballroom steps at home MURRAY 
in one evening at very little cost. _ Instructor to 
No music or partner needed. So *»e Vanderbilts 
simple even a child can learn quickly. 60,000 
ve learned to dance oy mail. You, too, can 


learn. 
BE POPULAR! 


No longer need you envy 
those who dance well. By 
Arthur Murray’s amazingly 
simple method you can learn 
in a few hours to be an ac- 
complished, confident dancer. 
Surprise your friends by learn- 
ing to dance all the latest New 
York steps. 

To prove you can learn easily 4 quick. 
Arthur Murray will send 

Trot lesson FREE, which aetes the 
Secret of Leading and How to Gain 
Confidence. Send 1c for mailing. 
Write for your lesson today! 


Arthur Murray, Studio 214, 100 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


replied, “I’ll never be able to finish this 
grapefruit!” Then with a quick change 
of tone he asked anxiously: 

“You’re not unhappy, dear?” 

“No; it’s just the strangeness of being 
here; that’s all.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem real to me, either. I’d 
thought so much of just such an hour as 
this, facing a new day and a new world 
with you, that it’s hard to beliéve the 
dream has really come true!” 

“But you'll be going away. There will 


| 
| 


be lots of times I can’t see you. It’s 


_ going to be hard to get used to that,” she 
said pensively. 


“Don’t worry on that score. I’ve got 


'a lot of work laid out for the next year 


right here in the Middle West. I can 


easily spend my Sundays in Indianapolis. 


I’d travel a mighty long way just for a 


‘sight of you. Let’s make the most of 


,today and not worry about tomorrow. 


| Sufficient unto the day is the happiness 


| thereof!” 

She smiled her acquiescence in this 
philosophy, was again buoyant and joined 
!with him in praising Jerry as the boy 
appeared with a plate of fresh waffies. 

“T tell you what I'll do!” exclaimed 
“Trenton suddenly. “T’ll cut all my en- 
gagements for today if you will and we’ll 


stay right here!” 


‘Oh, it would be wonderful! But I 
...ustn’t even think of it! I’d lose my 


| job, and besides I mustn’t forget I have a 
family. Please don’t try to persuade me. 
'But you know I’d love to stay—not just 
today but forever!” 


“T wish you didn’t have your job!” he 


said, shaking his head impatiently. “I 


don’t feel comfortable about it.” 

“Don’t begin telling me I ought to be 
doing something different! Everybody 
else does! I really enjoy my work at 
Shipley’s.” 

“There ought to be some way——”’ he 


| began, frowning. Something in her look 


caused him to pause. “I was going to 
say that I don’t like the idea of your 
working—you must let me——” 

“Ward, dear!” 

“Forgive me, darling,” he said con- 
tritely. 

“T believe in work,” she went on 
quickly. “I mean to do _ something; 
maybe not just what I’m doing now, but 
—something!”’ 

She lifted her hand with the effect of 
indicating an exclamation mark in the air. 

“When you talk that way I feel as 
though you didn’t expect to belong to me 
always.” He rose and drew her to her 
feet. ‘“Let’s have that understood here 
and now.” He held her away, his hands 
resting lightly on her cheeks as he looked 
into her eyes with mock severity. “We’ve 
got to be on our way in about two minutes, 
Miss Durland, and there must be no 
nonsense about this. Is it for always?” 

“Yes, for always,” she answered soberly. 

“To the very end?” 

“Yes, to the very end,” she assented 
and there was the foreshadowing of tears 
in her eyes. 

“No matter what may happen; no 
matter if there should be times of sepa- 
~ation beyond our control-—you will still 
lcve me and trust me?” 

“Yes—always. There will never be 


anyone else for me but you, if I live a 
thousand years.” 
She put her arms about his neck and 
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kissed him—a kiss without passion, on 
forehead and lips. 
“Dearest little girl!” 


V 


THE sun came out of the mists as they 
set off for town with the snow flung up by 
the rear wheels of the car whirling behind 
in a miniature storm. 

“Tt’s a dear good old world,” Grace said, 
her eyes reflecting her enjoyment of the 
swift rush between the long stretches of 
white level fields broken by patches of 
woodland. 

It was with a sense of disillusionment 
that she saw the city, as it seemed, com- 
ing out to meet her. Trenton was talking 
of his day’s appointments, of the men he 
expected to see. Grace’s thoughts flew 
ahead to the store, where she would meet 
Irene—meet her friend with a new self- 
consciousness—and of the deceptions and 
evasions that would be necessary to ex- 
plain her night’s absence at home. But 
these thoughts were fleeting. She was 
happy in the confidence that the man 
beside her truly loved her and her love 
for him, which she had so often challenged 
and questioned even after she first en- 
couraged him to think she cared, was no 
longer a matter for debate. She had no 
regrets; no misgivings. She had already 
convinced herself that their love was 
sufficient in itself. He turned from time 
to time to smile at her and took her hand 
that it might rest beneath his on the wheel. 

“We haven’t settled yet when I’m to see 
you again. I want every minute you can 
give me. Can’t we have dinner together 
tonight?” 

“T wish we could, but J’ve got to go 
home for supper.” 

“But I can see you afterwards—please!” 

“T could go to Miss Lawton’s where we 
met the first time. I think I can fix it 
with Minnie.” 

“Then that’s settled! I understand 
perfectly that you have your family to 
consider and we’ve got to remember there 
are people in the world who haven’t much 
to do but pry into other people’s business. 
They’re a large and mischievous phalanx. 
For the present we’ve got to be careful.” 


He didn’t amplify the suggestive “for 


the present,” and she was rather relieved 
that he didn’t. He was thinking, she 
assumed, of his wife and the freedom which 
he had intimated would be his for the ask- 
ing. But marriage was no assurance of 
the perpetuation of love; it was a conven- 
tion, no doubt desirable and necessary for 
society’s protection; but Grace was in a 
mood to enjoy her sense of being in re- 
bellion against society, that mysterious 
“they” which quite ignorantly established 
laws, and in the light of them appraised 
and condemned human frailty. 

She derived the greatest comfort from 
this idea; it encouraged and strengthened 
her belief that she was an independent 
unit of society. If her relationship with 
Trenton became known she would forfeit 
the love and confidence of her family and 
many prized friendships. But his love 
would be ample compensation for any- 
thing she might lose in the eyes of people 
she felt to be hopelessly shackled to the 
old notions of life with which she no longer 
felt any concern. There was no reason why 
secrecy shouldn’t be preserved. It was no- 
body’s business what she did with her life. 
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ERE is a new way to can. 
H It’s an easy method, also a 
positive method. If you follow the 
simple: directions you'll never have 
a single jar “go bad.” Fruits and 
‘ vegetables canned this way look as 
if just picked, and remain firm 
enough to be served in salads. Best 
of all, this new method of canning 
retains that fresh-from-the-garden 


flavor. 


Now, any woman can use this 
wonderful new canning process who 
can regulate and control the heat of 
her gas oven to a low, even temper- 
ature. “But,” you say, “that’s a 
difficult thing to do.” It is, indeed— 
unless you own a Gas Range equip- 
ped with the Lorain Oven Heat Reg- 
ulator. Then you can regulate the 
heat of your gas oven as easily as you 
set the alarm of a clock. 


Pineapples and cherries, in fact all 
fruits and vegetables, are very easy 


to can by the Lorain Oven Method. 


Just prepare them in the usual way. Put the fruit into 
sterilized glass jars. Then fill the jars with boiling water, or 
with syrup if sweetening is desired. Place scalded jar rings 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are 
equipped with the “Lorain” 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 
& Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 

DANGLER — Dangler Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co, Div., Lorain, Ohio, 

NEW PROCESS — New Process 
Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


One easy turn of the Lorain red wheel gives you a choice of 44 
measured and controlled oven heats for any kind 


of oven cooking or baking 


just fill in, tear off, and 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
176 Chouteau Avenue 


Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


‘We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available, 
but the “Lorain” cannot be used on these 
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The Newest and Easiest Way Can 


on cans, and adjust lids loosely. Set 
the Lorain Temperature Wheel at 
25o degrees. Put quart jars in oven 
for one hour, pint jars for forty min- 
utes. Then forget you are canning 
until the alarm clock tells you time 
is up. Remove jars from oven and 
tighten lids. That’s all there is to it. 
So simple a child can do it. 


There is much other magic that 
this little red wheel will perform for 
you. For instance, you can cook a 
whole meal (soup, meat, vegetables, 
dessert) in the oven at one time, and 
be miles away. A Lorain-equipped 
Gas Range will bake, boil, can, or 
cook without any attention on your 
part until the food is deliciously 
done. Lorain is a wonderful bless- 
ing to every housewife, especially 
during the hot days of summer when , 
cooking of any kind is drudgery. 


At considerable expense we have 
prepared a chart which gives com- 
plete instructions on how to can most 
every kind of fruit and vegetable by 


this new and improved oven method. We shall be glad to - 
give you a copy of the Lorain Oven Canning Chart if you’ll 


mail the attached coupon. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
| 176 Chouteau Avenue ,St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free-copy of Lorain 
Oven Canning Chart. 


Name. 


Address 


City 


State. 
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Going to Europe? 
Travel by 


CUNARD. 
ANCHOR 


THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


ONE MILLION TONS 
OF LARGE AND LUXURIOUS 
STEAMERS 


—the majority equipped with 
oil-burning engines 


AQUITANIA BERENGARIA 
The World's One of the World’s Largest 
Wonder Ship and most Luxurious Liners 

MAURETANIA 


Holder of the ““Blue Riband” of the Atlantic 


For Schedules and All Information apply to 


CUNARD & ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
Cunard Building 
or Branches and Abencies 


New York 


MANE MONEY AT HUME 


you ean earn from $1 to $2 an hour in 
your spare time writing show cards. 
Quickly and easily learned ~~ our new simple 


“Instructograph” method. © canvassing or 
soliciting. We teach you how, guarantee you 
steady work at home and pay you cash each 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
115 Ryrie Building. Toronto, Can. 


requirements for entrance to college and the leading pro- 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


‘ this simplified High 
School Course at home inside of two years. Meets all 


fessions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


SCHOOL 
Dept. HA-14, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


40,000 Opportunities in Hotels 


Nation-wide demand for men and women— 

Hotels, Clubs, Tea Restaurants. 
ast experience unnecessary. We train you 

by mail and help you get a position. 

pay —fine living— quick advancement —our 

methods endorsed by y leading hotels every- 

where. Write for Free —“Your B! 


MOTEL 
joom 212, Washington, D. C. 


e 
Girls! Boys! 
Do you want a 
Baseball Outfit 
Or a Phonograph, Camera, Tennis 
wet, Doll that says “Mama”? 
Any or all the gifts in our catalogue are yours for 
a little of your spare time after school hours. 
Write to: Department C-6 
International Magazine Co. 
119 West 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


“Last chance for a _ kiss,’ Trenton 
exclaimed, slipping his arm about her as 
they reached the Meridian Street bridge. 

She asked him to let her out at the 
soldier’s monument to avoid the possibility 
of being inspected by questioning eyes at 
Shipley’s. Trenton was going at once to 
Kemp’s house to make sure Tommy was 
all right; he meant to have it out with 
Tommy about his drinking. 

“Tell your father I’d like to see him 
tomorrow at two o’clock. Yes; I’ve got 
the address.” 

With his good by ringing in her ears she 
walked the few remaining blocks to the 
store. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


HEN Grace reached home that eve- 
ning her absence of the preceding 
night was barely mentioned hy her mother, 
and Ethel did not refer to it at all. The 
conduct of another member of the family 
had aroused grave apprehensions in the do- 
mestic circle and any suspected derelictions 
of her own were suffered to pass, or were 
accepted in a spirit of resignation as a 
part of the visitation of an inscrutable 
Providence upon the house of Durland.. 
Roy had turned up in the early hours of 
the morning much the worse for dalliance 
with a contraband beverage that had 
served him ill. There was gloom in the 
kitchen where she found her mother and 
Ethel preparing supper and after satis- 
fying herself that she was not the cause of 
the depression she summoned courage to 
ask her mother what had happened. 

“T think, mother,” said Ethel in her 
iciest tone, ‘“Grace should know. It may 
be possible that she can help us in our 
trouble. Roy has always been fonder of 
her than of me.” 

Ethel’s tone was replete with intimations 
that this affection was not wholly compli- 
mentary to either her brother or sister. 
She entered upon the explanation of Roy’s 
misbehavior, with Mrs. Durland_inter- 
rupting to soften the harsh terms in which 
Ethel described Roy’s appearance on the 
snowy threshold at two o’clock, in the 
care of two young friends in little better 
condition than himself. It had been 
necessary to summon a doctor. 

“T’m sure it’s the first and last time for 
Roy,” said Mrs. Durland. ‘“‘He’s terribly 
cut up over it; but of course at the holiday 
season, and meeting old friends and all, 
I suppose we must make allowances.” 

“That’s the way to look at it, mother,” 
said Grace, sincerely grieved for her mother 
and anxious to renew her confidence in 
Roy. “I know Roy wouldn’t do anything 
to trouble you. It’s lucky he didn’t die. 
And Roy isn’t the only boy who thinks it 
smart to drink now that it’s forbidden. 
I hear a lot about it downtown.” 

“T suppose you do,” said Mrs. Durland, 
throwing Grace a look of gratitude. 

“Roy knows that our hopes are centered 
in him; there’s not the slightest excuse 
for his conduct!”’ Ethel resumed, unwilling 
that Roy’s sin should be covered up in 
charitable generalizations. “Instead of 
running around with a lot of dissolute 
young men he ought to be making friends 
who can help him get a start in life. As for 
Prohibition, it’s the law of the land and 
you'd think a young man who’s studying 
law would respect it. Only the other day 
Osgood gave me an article with statistics 
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showing what’s being done to enforce the 
law and it will only be a short time until 
the rum power is completely vanquished.” 

“It’s dying mighty hard,’ remarked 
Grace cheerfully. “Anybody can _ get 
whisky who has the price.” 

_ “One would think ” began Ethel 
scornfully. 

“Oh, I’m not hankering for it myself!” 
Grace interrupted. “But they ought to 
enforce the law or repeal it. I’m _ only 
saying what everybody knows.” ; 

“Well, of course, Grace, we don’t know 
just who your friends are,” Ethel retorted. 

“Oh, you probably wouldn’t amuse 
_— if you did know them!” Grace flung 

ack. . 

Whereupon Mrs. Durland, who was 
arranging a tray with coffee and toast to 
carry up to Roy, mildly suggested that 
enough had been said on the subject. 


II 


TRENTON’S week in town lengthened 
to ten days. Minnie Lawton’s apartment 
proved to be a convenient meeting place, 
and on two evenings Grace and Trenton 
dined there alone, with Jerry to serve them. 
Trenton had persuaded Kemp to go to a 
hospital for rest and observation. The 
reports of the physicians merely confirmed 
what the New York specialist had told 
Trenton as to his  friend’s condition. 
Trenton took Irene and Grace to see Kemp 
one evening. They found him looking a 
little thin and white but he greeted them 
joyfully. He wasn’t wholly cut off from 
civilization in spite of their efforts to get 
rid of him, he said, pointing gleefully to 
a telephone at his bedside which he had 
obtained as a special concession. He 
boasted that he could lie in bed and direct 
his business affairs almost as well as at 
his office. 

Trenton had visited Stephen Durland 
twice at his shop in the Power Building 
and at the hospital he mentioned Dur- 
land’s improvements on the Cummings- 
Durland motor. The issuance of the new 
patents to Durland had brought inquiries 
from several Eastern manufacturers and 
the representative of one concern had 
opened negotiations for an option. 

“Look here, Grace,” said Kemp when 
Trenton had explained concisely the nature 
of the improvements, “I’m going to be 
mighty sore if you let this escape before I 
have a look at it. Go on, Ward, and tell 
me more about it.” 

“Your father must have something 
good,”’ said Irene, who had listened to the 
talk, “for I don’t understand a word of it. 
I hope there’s millions in it.” 

“That new composition Mr. Durland’s 
working on for noncracking sparkplug 
porcelains will be worth something hand- 
some if it’s as good as it looks,” Trenton 
remarked. Kemp’s alert curiosity had to 
be satisfied as to the nature of the sub- 
stance Durland was working on and Tren- 
ton went into the chemistry of the com- 
position and said it would have to be sub- 
jected to the most exacting tests. 

“We'll test that at my plant, too,” 
said Kemp, “but the sooner we get to 
work on the motor the better. We can 
give Mr. Durland a place at my shop; I'll 
call up the superintendent in the morning 
and explain what’s wanted.” 

“It’s all too good to be true!” cried 
Grace. “Father’s such a dear, patient, 
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La Belle Pattern is 
illustrated, gracefully mod- 
eled in delicately grained Ivory 
Pyralin, This pattern with its dis- 
tinctive transverse handle, is a 
universal favorite. La Belle and 
Du Barry patterns are made in 
Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin 
as well as Ivory Pyralin, plain or 
decorated. Sold at the leading 
stores everywhere. 


IVORY 


OST loved of all are the 

gifts which live for years. 
With intimate daily use, the Pyralin 
toiletware she received on her wed- 
ding day will serve as a pleasant 
and constant reminder of the giver. 
As all patterns are standard, a gift 
of a few articles can be added to 
from time to time until the set is 
complete. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Pyralin Department 


ARLINGTON, N. J. 
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FREE 
Trial strip | 
of Tirro. | 
Mail cou- |, 
ponbelow 


A simple way 
to mend broken things 


China, crockery, rubber 
gloves, garden hose, 
baby’s toys, father’s fish- 
ing tackle and leaky 
canoe—mend them in- 
stantly this new way. 


Tirro is a brand new 
idea in mending tape. 
Extra sticky, extra 
strongand waterproofed. 
Sticks to china, metal, 
rubber cloth—anything. 
Insulates electric wires; 
seals and labels preserv- 
ing jars. 

Try Tirro. Bauer & 
Black make it, so you 
know it’s good. Youcan 
color it to match the 
article mended. 

Three Sizes: Small, 15c; Me- 

dium, 25c; Large, 50¢ 
At Drug Stores 


MAIL THIS 
For Free Strip 


BAUER @ BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mail me a strip of Tirro. 


Name 


Address 
City State 


Bring Out the 
Hidde en Beauly 


Beneath that soiled dis- 
colored, faded or aged cor- 
plexionis one fair’ tolook upon, 


Mercolized Wax 
gradually, gently absorbs the 


devitalized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
“neath. Used ty refined women = 

«ho pretes of true natu- 

ralness. Have you tried it? 
Wax (bcautificr) . . 9c 

Powdered Saxolite (/07 

Phelactine (Aair remover) . Drug Stores 


Powdered ‘ace rester $1 and Toila 
Dearborn Supply Lasalle Counters 


gentle soul and to land something now will 
mean more than you can understand. 
Thank you so much, Tommy.” 

She walked to the bed and took Kemp’s 
hand. 

“T suppose your father would rather 
Cummings had the new features,” he said 
drily. 

“Gracious heavens, no!’? Grace ex- 
claimed. “Father would cheerfully die 
in the poorhouse before he’d let Cum- 
mings have anything of his.” 

“That’s the spirit! Ward, don’t be 
stingy with Mr. Durland. Double what- 
ever anybody else offers for an option on 
the motor improvements and we'll hope 
it’s only the beginning.” 


lll 


STEPHEN DURLAND discussed with Grace 
everything pertaining to his new con- 
nection with Kemp. He had made so 
many mistakes in his life that he didn’t 
want to risk making any more, he said 
pathetically at a noon hour which Grace 
spent with him after he had agreed to the 
terms Kemp had proposed through Tren- 


ton. 


“A thousand dollars just for an option 
looks mighty big,” he said. “I never 
expected to see that much money again. 
And I’m to draw two hundred a month 
from the Kemp Company while I’m build- 
ing a trial motor out there. It’s pretty 
nice, Grace.” 

He wanted to give her the thousand and 
any income he might derive from the im- 
proved motor as compensation for what 
he felt was the wrong she had suffered 
through his inability to keep her in college. 
He was greatly in earnest about this and 
showed his affection for her in a shy, 
gentle fashion that deeply touched her. 
She laughed him into accepting her re- 
jection of his offer and overruled his 
decision not to tell his wife and Ethel of 
his brightening prospects. The motor 
might not stand up under the tests and he 


_ wished to avoid the necessity of confessing 
| a fresh failure. 


“Tl see that you don’t get scolded! 
You just strut around the house and make 
the most of your success—for that’s what 
it is!) Mr. Trenton told me there was no 
doubt but your improvements were enor- 
mously important — greater efficiency, 
greater economy of operation and every 
other little old thing you’ve thought up 
in that dear bean of yours!” 

“Trenton’s a fine fellow. He’s been 
mighty nice to me,” said Durland. “It’s 
a pleasure to talk to a man who catches an 
idea so quick. I guess Kemp does pretty 
much what he says. I never thought of 
it till after the break, but Cummings never 
wanted me to meet other manufacturers 
in our line. Guess he didn’t trust me,” 
he ended with a grim smile. “Afraid I 
might get away from him before he was 
sure I’d petered out.” 

“He guessed wrong, daddy! We'll let 
Cummings do the worrying now.” 

On the day he closed his shop in the 
Power Building and moved to the ex- 
perimental room that had been fitted up 


| for him at Kemp’s big plant Durland 


mentioned his new prospects at the supper 
table. He made the disclosure so slight- 
ingly that Mrs. Durland and Ethel, who 
had been busily discussing the merits of 
a novel they had been reading and Ethel 
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thought shameless, failed to catch the 
point of the revelation until he had cleared 
his throat and announced for a second 
time that he was moving out to Kemp’s 
to do a little experimenting. 

“T guess that’s yours, Alicia,” he re- 
marked, producing the check. “Got it 
for an option on a patent I’ve been tink- 
ering at. Ward Trenton, that Pittsburgh 
expert, recommended it to Kemp.” 

“Trenton?” repeated Ethel, carefully 
scrutinizing the Kemp Manufacturing 
Company’s check before passing it to her 
mother. 

“Yes; Ward Trenton,” Durland replied 
with a note of pride that so distinguished 
an engineer had recognized his merits. 
“He keeps track of everything that goes 
through the patent office for clients he’s 
got all over the country. I’m going to 
build some of my motors at Kemp’s; 
they’ve given me a lot better place to work 
in than I used to have at Cummings’ and 
I’m going to have all the help I want and 
I’m to draw two hundred a month while 
I’m there. I guess that’s fair enough.” 

“This is your friend Trenton, is it, 
Grace?” asked Ethel, awed into respect 
by the size of the check. 

“The same,” Grace replied, carelessly 
meeting Ethel’s gaze across the table. 
“He’s the kindest man imaginable. You 
can hardly complain of his treatment of 
father.” 

“T’ve always believed in father,” said 
Ethel. “I hope Isaac Cummings will see 
in this a retribution-God’s punishment 
for the way he treated him.” 

“Let’s not hand out the retribution to 
Cummings till Kemp’s satisfied about the 
motor,” suggested Grace. 

“We're all proud of you, Stephen,” said 
Mrs. Durland. “I’m writing Roy tonight 
and I’ll tell him the good news. Of course 
I'll warn him not to speak of it. Your 
success will be a great incentive to the 
dear boy. He was so contrite over his 
behavior while he was home that I’m glad 
to have this news for him. We should all 
feel grateful. Something told me when 
Isaac Cummings turned you out that it 
was for the best. I'll never again question 
the ways of Providence. I don’t feel like 
taking this money, Stephen, but it will 
come in handy in giving Roy a start.” 

In the happier spirit that now dominated 
the home circle Grace’s increasingly fre- 
quent absences for evenings and occasion- 
ally for a night passed with little or no 
remark. 

“You’ve got to live your life in your 
own way,” Mrs. Durland would say with 
a sigh when she found Grace leaving the 
house after supper. “I hardly see you 
any more.” 

To guard against awakening in Ethel’s 
mind any suspicion that her evenings away 
from home coincided with Trenton’s 
presence in town, which her father usually 
mentioned, Grace made a point of going 
out at times when Trenton was away. 
There were always things she could do— 
entertainments among the Shipley em- 
ployees, dances, theater parties of busi- 
ness girls with whom she had become 
acquainted. These engagements she re- 
frained from describing with any particu- 
larity as this would make the more marked 
her silence on evenings when she went to 
Minnie Lawton’s to meet Trenton. She 
had adopted a regular formula when she 
left the house, saying merely, “I’m going 
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Kodak with you 


It’s all so easy the Kodak way, and the pictures, precious at 
the time, will be priceless to you later. You can spend your 
vacation and have it, too—in pictures. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDE 
Schools 


Keystone Institute 
“The Service School” 


A fully equipped school with expert instructors, 
organized to give intensive instruction in 


2-Year Courses 
Electrical Engineering 


16 weeks’ roy in 


A ive Engi ing 


Day and Night Classes. Graduates are sought by 
large and small industrial establishments and are 
filling important positions in all sections of the 
country. Write for information on subject that in- 
terests you, to Keystone Institute. Address Dean. 


133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 


“125aWk 


Your Opporturiity in 


Ambitious men of all ages can 
rise above small-salaried posi- 
tions into this profession of 
unlimited possibilities. Taught 
§ «by actual practice — day or 

evening. Three months’ course. 
Modern laboratories. No previous knowledge or ex- 
perience required. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 30 
years. Catalog free (40 cages). 


Address your inquiry to Dept 3 


BODE DENTISIRY 


° men with training are in de- 

Elec trica mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century, this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course — Electrical 
nables grad- 

cure good po- 

sitions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electric- 
ity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 30th year begins Sept. 27, 1922. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
449 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


sefore deciding where 
Valparaiso University {i 
f tal This is one of the largest institutions 
Jearsing in the United States. Thorough instruction at 
t i ree e 
Rox 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Indiana. Ss 
COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOL _ 
Electricity in 3% months; Auto Electricity 1% months ; 
Drafting 3 months. No need to take longer. All prac- 
tical work. Open all year; enter any time. Day or 
evening. 23rd year. Earn your way. Big new Free 
Catalog. State course. 
Dept. 46, 3951 E. Illinois St., 


Chicago, Hilinois. 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 

An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation. and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers. 
MOTION PICT URE—-COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ practical course. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes- y terms. Call or 
write for Catal 


BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630S. Wabash Ave. State St._ 


Colorado Schools 


(Est. 


Study Mining Engineering 


at the oldest Mining College in the United States, 
heart of nation 


Ask for special Catalog C free. 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 4, 1922 
Registrar, School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 


out for a little while,” 


which her mother 


‘and Ethel had schooled themselves to 
accept. 


The mild winter almost imperceptibly 
gave way before the blithe approach of 


spring and April appeared smiling at the 
| threshold. 


No cloud darkened the even course of 
her affair with Trenton. She was more 
and more convinced of the depth and sin- 
cerity of her love for him and he was the 
tenderest, the most considerate of lovers. 
When she didn’t see him, sometimes for 
a week or two, his messages floated back 
with those constant reassurances of his 
loyalty and affection that are the very 
food of love. He rarely mentioned his 
wife in their talks and Grace was no longer 
beset by jealous twinges. She wondered 
sometimes whether he had ever broached 
to Mrs. Trenton the matter of the divorce 
at which he had hinted, but Grace found 
herself caring little about this one way or 
another. She exulted in her independence, 
complacent in the thought that she was a 
woman of the twentieth century, free to 
use her life as she would. 


IV 


Joun Moore had not crossed Grace’s 
vision since the afternoon of Christmas 
day when his unexpected appearance in 
the highway near The Shack proved so 
disconcerting. She suspected that he was 
avoiding her, probably from a generous 
wish to spare her the embarrassment of 
explaining herself. 

When she left Shipley’s at the closing 
hour of a day early in April she was 
surprised to see him waiting at the door. 

“Good evening, Grace! Hope you don’t 
mind being held up, but I wanted to see 
you and this seemed the easiest way. Got 
time to walk home?” 

Grace had meant to take the car but 
she decided instantly that in view of the 
glimpse he had got of her in Trenton’s 
arms on the memorable day at The Shack 
it would be poor diplomacy to refuse. 

“Of course I'll walk, John,” she replied 
cordially. ‘I’ve been wanting to see you.” 
She waited till they were out of the crowd, 
then said with a preluding laugh: 

“You must be thinking the awfulest 
things of me and that’s why you’ve given 
me the go-by. That was an awful fib I 
told you Christmas about going to a 
matinee. The truth of the matter was 
that I had promised to go with some people 
into the country for the afternoon and 
didn’t want the family to know; and I 
couldn’t explain over the telephone. And 
out there we all got to cutting up and, 
well—you saw me! I’m terribly ashamed 
of myself!” 

“Oh, pshaw, you needn’t be! I didn’t 
think anything about it. I always know 
you're all right. I’m for you, Grace—you 
know that. I’ve been so busy since I 
moved to town that I’ve kept my nose 
right on the grindstone.” 

His words lacked the usual John Moore 
flavor, and in spite of his protest she 
guiltily attributed his unusual restraint to 
reservations as to the Christmas day 
episode. But his next speech quickly 
shifted the ground of her apprehen- 
sions. 

“T’ve just been down to Bloomington to 
see Roy,” he said, doggedly blurting out 
the sentences. “The boy sent for me; 
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he’d got into a bad scrape—with a girl. 
You can guess the rest of it.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, feeling the earth 
whirling. ‘Not that!’ 

“Roy was badly rattled and threatened 
to run away but I talked him out of that. 
The girl’s name’s Sadie Denton; she’s 
not really a bad girl. I had a talk with 
her and went down to Louisville with them 
yesterday and saw them married. Her folks 
live there avi she’ll be all right till Roy 
finishes at the law school. I guess that’s 
about all. He didn’t want any of you to 
know but { sat down on that and he 
agreed I should tell you. I was sure 
you’d handle it right at home.” 

“Oh, it will break mother’ s heart! She’s 
counted everything on Roy.” 

“Well, everything isn’t lost yet,” he 
replied. “I hope you think I did right.” 

“Tt was the only thing, of course, John. 
It was just like you to see it straight and 
do the right thing.” 

She wormed from him the fact that he 
had given Roy a hundred dollars, and 
that certain payments for the support of 
Roy’s wife had been agreed on. 

“We'll return the money at once; that’s 
the least we can do.” 

When he protested that he didn’t need 
the money immediately she explained that 
her father’s affairs were looking brighter 
and that the return of the sum advanced 
would work no hardship. 

The bad news having been delivered 
Moore exerted himself to cheer her, but 
a vast gloom had settled upon her. As 
he shook hands at the gate her sense of 
his toleran ze, kindness and wisdom brought 
tears to her eyes but, left alone, her 
only emotion was one of anger at Roy. 
She sto0d on the doorstep pondering. 
Again, as after Roy’s appeal for money to 
cover his share of the expense of his auto- 
mobile escapade, she thought of her own 
weakness in yielding to temptation. But 
for J:an’s advice that it would be better 
for tne rest of the family to know at once « 
of Roy’s tragedy—this being the only 
word that fitly described this new and 
discouraging blight upon her brother’s 
prospects—she would have lacked the 
courage to communicate the evil tidings 
to the household. 

It was not until they had all settled in 
the living room aficr supper that she 
broke the news. Her father sat at the 
table, reading a technical journal, with 
Ethel near by preparing her Sunday school 
lesson. Mrs. Durland had established 
herscli by the grate with the family darn- 
ing in her lap. Since Durland’s removal 
to Kemp’s establishment a new cheer and 
hope had lightened the atmosphere of the 
home and Grace moving restlessly about 
the room ‘dreaded to launch her thunder- 
bolt upon che tranquil scene. 

“IT have something to tell you, and 
please listen—you too, father,”’ she began 
quietly. 

She used much the same blunt phrases 
in which Moore had condensed the story; 
watched with a kind of fascination a long 
black stocking slip from her mother’s hand, 
pause at her knee and then crawl in a slow 
serpentine fashion down her apron to her 
feet, which rested on a threadbare cushion. 

“Oh, Roy!” Mrs. Durland moaned, 
heart-brokenly, her face white. 

Mr. Durland coughed, took off his glasses, 
breathed on the lenses and began slowly . 
rubbing them with the corner of the table 
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~and so they lived 
haspily ever after” 


She looks confidently into a happy future. 


She knows that the clear, fresh loveliness of 
youth, which first attracted him, will always 
be hers. The charm that won his admiration 
will hold it through the coming years — for 
she knows the secret of instant beauty. She 


First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing). It softens the skin and holds 
the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 
beautifully fair and adds the charm of fra- 
grance. Now atouch of Pompeian BLOOM 
tor youthful color. Do you know that a bit 
ofcolorinthecheeksmakes 
the eyes sparkle? Presto! 
The face is beautified and 
youth-i-fied in an instant! 
(Above 3 articles may be 
used separately or together. 
At all druggists, 60c each.) 
They come in shades to 
match your coloring. 


new 1922 Pom 
for only 10c. 


Pompeian Besuty 


uses thecomplete“‘Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
correct shade is more important than color 
of your dress. New NATURELLE is more 
delicate tone than Flesh, blends with me- 
dium complexion. New RACHEL is rich 
cream tone for brunettes. 

Don’t Envy Beauty — Use Pompeian 
Day Cream (60c) .. . holds the powder 
Beauty Powder (60c) . .. in four shades 
Bloom (60c). . a rouge that won’t break 
Massage Cream (60c) .. clears the skin 
Night Cream (50c) improved cold cream 
Fragrance (30c) . . . talc, exquisite odor 
Vanity Case ($1.00) . powder and rouge 
Lip Stick (25c) . . . makes lips beautiful 


Get 1922 Panel— Five Samples Sent With It 


*Honeymooning in Venice.” What romance! The iden moonlit 
! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The anew winds of evening! Ah, the 
memories of a thousand Venetian years! S i 
ian panel. Size 28x74 inches. In colors. Sent 
is isthe most beautiful ‘and expensive pa 
offered. Art 50c to $1. Money 
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THE POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 
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© 1922, The Pompeian Co, 
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refunded by The Pombelan Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE POMPEIAN CO.,2036 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O, 
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May give 


you this 


What the Reviews Say 


“A tale amazingly human, and 
rich in character study of the col- 
orful and romantic type.”—Puhila- 
delphia Press. 


“If I had a millon dollars I 
would spend whatever part of it 
as might be needed to make every 
man and every man’s son in 
America read ‘Kindred of the 
Dust’ right away.”—James How- 
ard Kehler, well-known Chicago 
business man. 


“An unusually good story of the 
Northwest, including a matrimo- 
nial tangle that keeps the reader 
on edge.’— Howard S. Ruddy, 
Rochester, N. Y., Herald. 


“T have read the book, and need 
no explanation of why it is the 
best seller.”"—J. W. Reardon, Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 


“When Kyne does write a novel, 
it is good. This is one of his best.” 
—The Detroit News. 


How to get these 
books at no cost 


If you will send us the subscription of a friend 
to Cosmopolitan we will send you a copy of one of 
these books. The subscription must be other than 
your own, as Cosmopolitan does not give premiums. 
Just send the name and address of the friend or 
friends to whom you want the magazine sent, and 
enclose a remittance to cover the cost of the sub- 
scriptions at $3.00 each. Be sure and give your 
own name and address and the name of the book, 
or books, that you want. Mail your letter to: 

Cosmopolitan, Dept. 622, 119 W. 4oth Street 

New York, N. Y. 


INDRED OF THE 

DUST” is a story you 
will never forget—a novel of 
the sort of people who grow 
only in the great Northwest is 
this soul-searching story of 
Nan of the Sawdust pile and 
Donald McKaye, the young 
laird of Tyee who is torn be- 


tween his love for Nan and the 


memory. 


At no cost to you we want you to 
have Peter B. Kyne’s great novel 


love he bears his proud old 
father who would rather see him 
dead than married to Nan. 
Here is a novel that more 
than 100,000 people have 
bought within the year—a best 
seller in every sense of the word 
—a story of people you will 


love and who will live in your 


Let us give you a copy 


of “KINDRED OF THE DUST” by Peter B. Kyne, a 
wonderfully fine fellow who writes about great hearted 
men and women whose tears and sorrows and triumphs 
he understands so well. 


These books too, if ¥en wish 


“The River’s End” is the 
novel that made its author 
famous. It is a story that sets 
you in the midst of romance 
and adventure and gives you all 
the thrill of actual experience 
as you read through its magic 
pages. 


On his deathbed he had con- 
fessed to murder. Only the girl 
taunted him and called him a 
liar. Then he found he was to 
get well—and again it was the 
girl who helped him to get away. 
Never was more thrilling ad- 
venture written than Mr. Cur- 
wood has put into this novel. 
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cover: “I guess that’s all there is to say 
about it,” Grace concluded when she had 
told everything, not omitting their indebt- 
edness to Moore. ‘We've all got to make 
the best of it.” 

Grace picked up the fallen stocking and 
handed it to her mother, who made a 
pretense of carefully inspecting a hole in 
the heel. 

“What time’s the first train down in the 
morning?” she asked. “I must see Roy— 


” 


an 

Ethel, who had sunk back helplessly in 
her chair, jumped to her feet, her eyes 
blazing. 

“You shan’t go one step, mother! It’s 
enough that Roy’s brought this disgrace 
on the family without you going down 
there to pet him. It’s your spoiling him 
that’s made him what he is. John Moore 
‘had no business meddling in our affairs. 
What Roy should have done was to go 
away and never show his face to any of 
us again. Father, you tell mother to keep 
away from Roy!” 

The appeal to Durland, who had so 
rarely found himself a court of last resort 
in the whole course of his life, was not 
without its humor and Grace smiled 
bitterly as she watched her sister, who 
stood before her, white, her lips set in hard 
lines, her hands clenched at her sides. 
Durland cleared his throat and recrossed 
his legs. 

“T guess your mother’ll do the right 
thing, Ethel,” he said. 

“T think you’re all crazy!” Ethel flared. 
“What will Osgood think of me with a 
brotherforced to marrya girl off thestreet?”’ 

“T didn’t say she was off the street,” 
Grace corrected her. ‘“I’d show the girl 
a little mercy if I were you and I wouldn’t 
make it any harder than necessary for 
father and mother. You’re not the only 
one of us who has feelings.” 

“T’'ll leave! The rest of you may do as 
you please but I’ll not let Osgood think I 
don’t feel the shame of my brother’s sin.” 

“If Osgood reads his Testament he may 
not see it in quite that light.” , 

Ethel breathed hard in the effort to 
think of some withering retort. The best 
she could do, however, was not especially 
brilliant. 

“Osgood,” she announced grandly, “is 
a gentleman!” 

“He might be that and still be a Chris- 
tian,” Grace replied tartly. 

“What did you say about trains, Grace?” 
asked Mrs. Durland, who, deep in thought, 
had scarcely heard the colloquy between 
her daughters. 

“T’'ll call the station and find out. And 
I'll get Irene on the phone and tell her I 
won’t be at the store tomorrow. I’m 
going with you, mother.” 

“Trene!”’ 

Ethel caught up and flung back the 
name as though it were some hateful and 
obscene thing. 
Ethel,” said Mrs. Durland placidly, 
‘if you’ve got nothing better to do you 
might help me with the darning. I don’t 
like to go away without clearing it up.” 


V 


_ THE visit to Bloomington was not par- 
ticularly heartening. Roy was in a sullen 
humor when they talked to him in the 
hotel parlor. He wanted to drop the law 
course and go West, and they argued the 
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always ask for 
COOL, REFRESHING 


THE GENUINE ROOTBEER 


IRES has the delicious flavor that can 
only come from Nature’s pure products. 
Sassafras, teaberry leaves, juniper berries, 
spikenard, sarsaparilla and a dozen other roots, 
barks and berries are used to make this cool, 
refreshing drink. 


Say Hires plainly at the fountain and get 
the genuine. 


Hires comes in bottles too—carbonated and 
ready to drink. There’s nothing better for 
home use. Get it at your grocer’s or wherever 
soft drinks are sold. 


For making rootbeer at home always ask for Hires 
Household Extract. It’s easy to make. One 25c package 
makes 80 glasses. At your dealer’s or sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25c. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 


219 S. Twenty-fourth Street Philadelphia 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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care to make sure af normal elimination 
of body wastes. Physicians sax. 
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drug stores, the San-Tox 
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of pure and efficacious 
preparations for toilet, 
health, and hygiene. For 
only San-Tox druggists, 
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preparations. The purity of 
San-Tox products is 
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tested ingredients which are 
compiled through scien- 
tific formulae by trained 
chemists. The nurse’s face 
on the packet and in the 
drug store window tells you 
which is San-Tox. 
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matter most of the day, Grace alternating 
between despair at Roy’s stubborn in- 
difference to every attempt to arouse 
his pride and ambition and admiration 
for her mother’s courage and forbear- 
og in the most poignant sorrow of her 

e. 

Grace finally left them together and took 
a walk that led her far from the campus. 
She had no heart for looking upon the 
familiar scenes or meeting the friends she 
had left there only a few months earlier. 
When she went back to the hotel Roy had 
been won to a more tractable humor; and 
when he left them it was in a spirit of 
submission, at least, to an ungenerous and 
inexorable fate. Mrs. Durland insisted 
on carrying out the plan with which she 
had left Indianapolis, of visiting the 
young woman who was now her daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

“She’s Roy’s wife,” she said when 
Grace tried to dissuade her. “I'll feel 
better to see her. And it’s only right I 
should.” 

She took the train for Louisville and 
Grace went home. 

Grace’s thoughts were given a new di- 
rection early the next morning when Miss 
Beulah Reynolds appeared at Shipley’s 
shortly after the doors were opened. 

“My dear child, the most astounding 
thing has happened!” the little woman 
declared immediately. 

“Your house hasn’t burned down!” ex- 
claimed Grace, amused by the little 
woman’s agitation. 

“Worse! I’m to have a visitor—that 
| Mary Graham Trenton whose ideas we 
,once talked about. I’ve just had a letter 
*from an old friend in Boston warning me 
of the lady’s approach, and asking me to 
_ see the Indians don’t get her. She arrives 
/next Tuesday morning. I’ve wired her 
‘at Cleveland asking her to stay at my 
house—I could hardly do less.” 

“TI suppose not,” said Grace faintly, 
wondering why Miss Reynolds had come 
to her with the news. 

“T’m asking some people to dinner the 
night the lady lectures—Tuesday—and I 
want you to come. Don’t look so scared! 
She may not be as terrible as she writes 
and I’m going to invite Dr. Ridgely and 
my doctor and my lawyer with the hope 
that they’ll all get a shock. And I want 


abruptly, “By the way, I’m going West 
tonight.” 

“Tonight!” she echoed, her eyes wide 
and dismayed. 

He nodded. “I may be back in time to 
play and I may not. So if you’re keen on 
playing in the mixed doubles——” 

“l’m not,” she cut in hastily. And 
added impetuously, “If I can’t play with 
you I don’t want to play with anybody.” 

In his dealings with men Robert Blair 
had that keen gift of psychology that all 
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you to come; you’ve read her stuff, and 


I'll count on you to keep the talk going.” - 


“Why, I don’t know——”Grace began, 
her mind dizzy with conjectures. 

“Come! That’s a dear child. Don’t 
go back on me; I need your moral support. 


At half-past six then? We have to dine * 


early on account of the lecture.” 

“Why, yes, Miss Reynolds,” Grace 
answered faintly. 

“By the pink left ear of Venus!’’ ex- 
claimed Irene coming upon Grace just as 
Miss Reynolds left. ‘‘What’s little Old 
Ready Money done to you?” 

“Nothing,” Grace replied, her mind 
still in confusion. “She was just asking 
me to dinner.” 

“From your looks I thought it was a 
funeral,’ said Irene, and Grace, pulling 
herself together, hurried away to meet an 
approaching customer. 

Of late she had given little thought to 
Mrs. Trenton, and it had never ‘occurred 
to her in her wildest dreams that she might 
meet Ward’s wife in the intimate contact 
of a dinner table. The prospect kept her 
in a state of excitement all day and at 
times she became panic stricken and was 
strongly impelled to trump up some excuse 
for refusing to go to Miss Reynolds’s. 
But her earlier curiosity as to what 
manner of woman it was who bore Ward 
Trenton’s name was rekindled by the 
thought of meeting her. Trenton was in 
Syracuse and might not reach Indianapolis 
for a week or more. He had said that he 
had not, in the letter he had written to 
Mrs. Trenton from St. Louis, revealed the 
identity of the woman who had so strongly 
appealed to him. Mrs. Trenton would 
hardly suspect that a girl she met at a 
dinner party was the person he had de- 
scribed only vaguely and without in- 
dicating her habitat. 

Grace decided not to write Trenton 
of the impending meeting till it was over. 
Having quieted her apprehensions she 
began dramatizing the scene at Miss 
Reynolds’s table and she reread Clues to 
a New Social Order against the possibility 
that Mrs. Trenton’s book might become 
a subject of discussion at the dinner. 
The thought of seeing her lover’s wife in 
this fashion, while she herself remained 
unknown and unsuspected, laid powerful 
hold upon Grace’s imagination. 


Grace’s meeting with Trenton’s wife at the dinner, and the 
dramatic events thereafter, make one of the most absorbing 
chapters in her life and mark the crucial point in her love 
affair with Ward—told in the July COSMOPOLITAN, on 
sale at all news stands June 10. 


The Old Adam 


(Continued from page 50) 


those destined to achieve greatly are born 
with. He was quick to translate and in- 
terpret. But the gift failed him now. 

“T feel flattered!” he retorted lightly, 
but his eyes were so warm that—Patty 
shivered. 

This escaped him—he had already 
turned to Price. “You'll stay through 
for the Invitations of course,” he remarked, 
conscious of a swelling magnanimity. 

Price hesitated. “No,” he replied. 
“T’ve decided—not to.” 
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Try Their 


of teeth cleaning—make this test 


You see white teeth everywhere 
toda y—teeth that show perfect 
care. Millions of people have 
adopted a new method of teeth 
cleaning. 

You should learn what that 
method means. Accept this offer, 
make this test and see the changes 
that occur. 


Remove the film 


To keep teeth whiter and cleaner 
and safer you must remove the 
film. Old ways of brushing fail 
to do that effectively. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. It ab- 
sorbs stains, so the teeth look dis- 
colored. Then it often forms the 
basis of a fixed and dingy coat. 

That film is what discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five desired effects. 
Approved by authorities and now advisea by leading dentists 
everywhere. Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


the acids in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. Under old methods, those 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 


How to combat it 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to 
fight film. Many careful tests have 
amply proved their efficiency. 
Now authorities endorse them, 
and leading dentists everywhere 
are urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. Those 
two film combatants are embodied 
in it. That is what those millions 
are using today. That is what we 
urge you to try. 
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Teeth Glisten 


when the film goes 


Teeth show their natural luster 
when the film-coats are removed. 
That is why so many teeth now 
glisten—teeth which once were 
dingy. 


But dental research has found 
other essentials. And this modern 
tooth paste — Pepsodent — meets 
the new requirements. 


Other new effects 


Starch deposits also cling to 
teeth’ In fermenting they form 
acids. 


Nature fights those enemies by 
two factors in saliva. One is a 
starch digestant—to digest the de- 
posits. The other is alkalis—to 
neutralize the acids. But, with 
modern diet, these defenses are 
usually too weak. 


So Pepsodent is made to stim- 
ulate those forces. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, 
multiplies its alkalinity. So every 
use increases markedly those nat- 
ural protective forces. Starch de- 
posits or their acids are combated 
with many-fold effect. 


Watch the changes 


The results of Pepsodent are 
quick and convincing. The effects 
can be seen and felt. This ten-day 
test will be a revelation. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Note the refreshing after- 
taste. The mouth is left in alka- 
line condition. 


In a week you wiil realize that 
this method means a new dental 
era. You will want those benefits 
continued. Cut out the coupon 
now and see. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Dept. 942, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Only one tube to a family. 
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This Picture FREE 


et any art lover who sends for our new 1922 catalogue of 
reproductions of pictures by Harrison 

isher, Jessie Willcox Smith, Maxfield Parish 
and many others. Bright original colors, 11x14 
inches, ready for framing 


Send for New Catalogue 


with wictares ~page after 
all the mo- 
cover Many you want to 
order to frame for home. clubs, schools. 

5 cents for postage and wrapping and get the 
catalogue together with a big colored print of 
the oes own in this adv. If, after seei 
the catalogue, — order as much as $1. 
worth 7; prints, we cents as 
part tt mt on your order. This offer wood 
only wl supply of catalogues lasts— bette 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


Increase 
Your 
Weight 


With or Without 
Music 


you can put on 10 to 30 
Round out neck, 
chest, bust and be attrac- 
tive. Build vitality, be free from 
nagging ailments and enjoy life. 
I know you can, because I have 
helped 110,000 other women. Let 
me help you! To music, if you 4 
have a phonograph. Without mu- 
sie if you have none. 


SEND FOR 


TRIAL RECORD F REE 


Learn how easy, sure, pleasant it 
all is. My course is safe for 
a woman because planned by a wo- 
man. My instructions are personal—to 
correct your individual ailments. En- 


tirely different from ‘‘Set’’ exercises 
Send 50c to pay postage, packing, ete., 
for trial phonograph record. Keep the 


record and if you decide to take my 

course, deduct the 5%¢ from your tuition. 

Write for trial record—NOW! 
SUSANNA COCROFT 

Dept. 42,1819 Broadway, New York City 


Robert expressed surprise but Patty 
said nothing. She knew why he had come 
to the decision. As for Price he needn’t, 
of course, have gone all the way back to 
California to get away from her but he had 
decided before he reached the Ensloes’ 
that he would. His mood was such that 
he felt the need of extremes. 

“If I'd put the same energy into my 
profession I put into tennis,” he informed 
himself, ‘‘I’d be somewhere.” 

Which meant, though he didn’t work 
it out to that extent, that he had been 
brought up roughly by the realization that 
even if things had been—different!—he 
wouldn’t have had so very much to offer— 
any girl! 

“T’ve wasted my life,” he went on with 
the utter finality of his majestic total of 
twenty-eight years, “and it’s time I 
buckled down.” 

Accordingly he packed forthwith, and 
this being achieved he considered the ad- 
visability of saying good by to Patty. 

“T’d probably just make an ass of my- 
self,” he thought and decided finally 
against it. 

“It was little Lou who saw him first. She 
and Patty were seated on the lower step of 
the Allen porch. Robert was inside with 
Patty’s father and she was waiting for him. 
Meanwhile Lou had engaged in her con- 
scious gift as raconteur. 

“And the giant said fee-fo-fi-fo-fum!”’ 
she explained. ‘That’s what giants al- 
ways say, you know. And they look at 
you just as cross——”’ 

She broke off suddenly. 

“Why, there’s Mr. Nikkles!” she an- 
nounced. 

Price smiled at her but his eyes were 
all for Patty. 

“T just ran over to say good by,” he 
explained, managing a smile and hoping 
his voice sounded more natural to her than 
it did to him. 

“Oh!” said Patty uncertainly. “I’m 
sorry you're going.” 

-She found it impossible to meet his eyes. 
She looked instead off at the tennis court, 
where Ted serving to Margot, proceeded 
to double fault. Margot tossed up her 
racket joyously at that. 

“Hi-hi!” she taunted. 

“TI wonder,” ventured Price abruptly, 
“Sf—you’d go for a sail with me. You 
said you would—some day.” 

This was the last thing in the world he 
had intended to say. He had indeed 
presented himself—or at least his reason— 
with a picture of a brief and formal fare- 
well. Yet now that he had spoken he 
waited for her answer with a breathless 
intensity that made all else in the world 
seem insignificant. 

“T’m afraid we may have a thunder 
squall,” she said uncertainly as if it hinged 
on that. 

“So much the better,” he retorted. 

The prospect of a thunder squall surely 
was not what made his voice a pzan of 
joy. She was going to say yes, he would 
have her for an hour or two to himself. 
He might have remembered that an hour 
or two is but little subtracted from or added 
to life’s total but—he didn’t. 

The Allens’ gardener-boatman-of-all- 
work—and aversion to all work—also 
spoke forebodingly of thunder heads in 
the sky before he could be persuaded to 


| prepare Patty’s cat the Miaow, for the trip. 


But eventually they were on their way 
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toward the buoy that marked the harbor 
entrance. Patty had the tiller and as she, 
as usual, scorned a reef, the lee scuppers 
were awash. 

They hardly spoke until they got out- 
side. Then, as a jagged rift of lightning 
broke the ominous clouds that banked the 
sky to the northwest, he roused himself. 

“Tt’s going to be a snorter,” he said and 
with tardy concern added, “I think we’d 
better turn and run in.” 

“Scared?” demanded Patty. 

He nodded and she appreciated his 
courage in daring to be afraid—for her. 

“Don’t be,” she retorted with a smile. 
“T’ve sailed this boat since I was twelve 
years old.” 

The spray that the Miaow’s bow flung 
up had wet her face and it glistened on her 
lashes and in her hair. She had never 
looked lovelier. He turned his eyes away 
hastily and looked at the mounting wall of 
cloud and from that to the lee shore, 
where the surf broke high, with rever- 
berating crescendos. 

“The storm may strike us any moment,” 
he began. ‘‘You’d better——” 

But the storm was traveling faster and 
with more force than they realized. It 
struck before he could finish. The Miaow 
staggered and shook as if a giant paw had 
reached down and slapped her half play- 
fully, half maliciously. 

: ie go your helm!” shouted Price to the 
girl. 

The danger was real yet Patty, filled 
with a curious recklessness, smiled at him 
mockingly. 

“Helm’s alee,”’ she assured him. “And 
it was before you spoke.” 

He, however, was already forward, let- 
ting the anchor go. While the wind 
whipped at them they worked the main- 
sail down. 

“Tf your ground ‘tackle holds we’ll be all 
right,” he shouted—the wind seemed to 
tear the words out of his mouth. ‘This 
won’t last long——”’ 

“T’m afraid,” she shouted back, “that it 
won’t hold. I meant to get new gear this 
year but I haven’t used the Miaow much, 
you see.” 

Price looked startled. 

“Oh, we'll be all right,”’ she assured him. 
“All we'll have to do is to raise sail and 
head for shore—the faster we go the bet- 
ter——”’ 

“Tt sounds interesting,” 
Price grimly. 

“It might be—if the Miaow should get 
broadside in the breakers,” admitted 
Patty. ‘“She’d roll over and over and lose 
her nine lives——”’ 

She stopped short and in spite of herself 
looked aghast. 

“The ground tackle has given way!” 
she gasped, wide eyed. 

It had. Price gave one swift glance 
shoreward and sprang for the halyard. 
His tennis training served him in the crisis; 
he was quick of wit and sure footed. By 
some miracle he got the mainsail up and 
they headed inshore, the Miaow seeming 
almost to rise and fly. Patty had both 
hands on the tiller and was using all her 
strength but even so the Miaow yawed 
dangerously. 

Nevertheless when he sprang for the 
tiller she set her teeth. 

“No!” she protested. 

He ignored her. 
the breakers; his eyes were all for these. 
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“Now—steady!’’ he shouted. 

A comber picked them up. They had 
the sense of riding so high as to be out of 
the water, even though the crest curled 
alongside. In spite of their danger there 
was a thrill to that. Yet: 

“Egypt’s Queen!” recalled Patty ir- 
relevantly, “I promised Robert I’d wait 
until he finished with father.” 

This was promptly submerged in a’surge 
of incredibly swift motion, wild grating 
and snapping of keel plates. Then the 
Miaow turned gracefully over on her side 
—very high and fairly dry. 

Price caught Patty to him as they slewed 
around. The rain was coming in sheets 
now, her hair was plastered to her head. 
But it was a well shaped head. 

“Wasn’t it wonderful!” she breathed 
ecstatically. “I wouldn’t have missed it 
for worlds!” 

He, however, felt almost physically sick 
with reaction. 

“I ought to be horsewhiped for letting 
you go out,” he told her. “If anything 
had happened to you——”’ 

He did not realize consciously—nor did 
she—that the arm he had thrown about 
her protectingly still held her. But it 
tightened at the vision his words conjured. 
And then 

“It was abominable in me,” he told her 
miserably after it happened. “I don’t 
know why I—I did it. I don’t expect you 
to ever forgive me. I don’t blame you 
for hating me. If it-would do any good 
for me to be cut up into little pieces——”’ 


She let him go unshriven. But as she! 


herself went back to the house she won- 
dered not why he had done it—but why 
she had made him do it. 

Now kisses, if you believe all you hear, 
are lightly taken and given these days. 
Patty herself had not reached twenty un- 
kissed save by her family and relatives. 
There had been other kisses—but this 
wasn’t even that sort of a kiss. It had 
been too electric. 

They had been close to the elements 
and for the moment they had been ele- 
mental. And yet—— 

From the library, as she swiftly ascended 
the stairs to her room, she heard a murmur 
of voices. Robert was still with her father. 

She changed quickly, her thoughts 
whirling, and descended again to the 
porch. The storm had passed, the sun 
shone brilliantly on the drenched lawn. 
As she stood there one of Robert’s cars 
appeared and stopped. She noticed that 
his bags were in it. 

“He must have had a longer session with 
father than he expected,” she thought. 
“He’s going straight from here——” 

One part of her mind functioned that 
way, normally, while the rest remained 
chaos. . . And then Robert appeared. 

“You waited after all!” he exclaimed, 
his eyes lighting. “Bully girl!” 

Her heart seemed determined on suf- 
focating her. “I wish,” she heard herself 
murmur, “that you didn’t have to go 
away.” 

“I wish,” he answered, “that I didn’t.” 
He hesitated and then, with that wist- 
fulness that always touched her supremely, 
You'll miss me a little?” 

“Terribly!” she told him. And then 
she turned to him blindly, “Oh, Robert!” 

For the second time that day he was to 
misinterpret her. 

“Why Patty!” he murmured very 
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Your employer will certainly 


appreciate your opinion of 


the NEW ROYAL 


Everywhere that it has been demonstrated, stenog- 
raphers have manifested a real enthusiasm for it. 
course it has all the advantages of the world-famous 
No. 10 Royal and in addition two features that make 
typing easier and more pleasant. 

The new Light-Running, Quiet-Running Royal has 
the most sensitive and responsive touchever developed 
in any typewriter. And this touch, as before, is adjust- 
able to that of the individual stenographer—to her own 
natural, personal touch. And she adjusts it herself by 
turning a single thumb-screw, no mechanic necessary. 
Then too, the new Royal is noticeably quiet, muffled, 
less distracting. 


A concert pianist cannot do herself or her art justice on 
anything but the finest piano. The new Royal has justly 
been called the world’s finest typewriting machine. 
Your employer will surely appreciate your calling his 
attention to it. 


Our fifty-six page book, “‘ The Evolution of the Typewriter’, 
beautifully illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. 
Address department C. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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$34,015,524.46 


—more than thirty-four million dollars—is 


paid by the Hearst Newspapers and Magazines 


every year in salaries and commissions to the 


able men and women who produce and dis- 


tribute these publications, which have today 


achieved the greatest circulation and the 


largest clientele of readers, not only in their 


own history, but in the entire history of 


American Journalism. 


Here is a partial list of the Hearst Publications with the latest 


A. B. C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 


The New York American 1,087,495 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 
The San Francisco Examiner 294,660 
The Los Angeles Examiner 252,132 
The Washington Times 110,574 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 102,053 
The Milwaukee Telegram 99,717 

TOTAL 3,214,572 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS 


The New York American 333,869 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 358,217 
The San Francisco Examiner 148,141 
The Los Angeles Examiner 124,924 
Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 60,044 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 54,520 
TOTAL 1,079,715 


THE HEARST PUBLICATIONS 


America’s Greatest Advertising Unit 
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EVERY YEAR 


—this $34,015,524.46 is paid merely to pro- 
duce and distribute the Hearst Publications. 
This figure does not include millions of dollars 
paid annually to the world’s foremost thinkers, 


correspondents, writers, essayists, artists, 
scientists, for the tremendous volume of new 
material and unique features which combine 
to give to the Hearst Publications their com- 
pelling appeal to America’s People who Think. 


Here is a further list of the Hearst Publications with the latest 
A. B. C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS ‘-MAGAZINES 
York Evening Journal 633,083 * Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 
icago Evening American 395,427 * ; 724.72 

The Boston American 258,751 ce 
The Detroit Times 75,183 ~rialdnencmsmanines , 
The Washington Times 66,070 Harper’s Bazar 100,000 
The Wisconsin News 58,776 MoToR 38,142 
The Atlanta Georgian 50,394 MoToR BoatinG 19,321 

Groce faguree—not wood én totale, Nash’s Magazine (London) 251,067 


TOTAL 1,537,684 TOTAL 2,487,601 


THE HEARST PUBLICATIONS 


America’s Greatest Advertising Unit 
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Corns 
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Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 
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Don't accept a substitute. 
Sent free: Complerion Booklet 
and of Freckles 


Treatment 
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STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
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tenderly. Impetuously he added, “I’ve 
got a minute or two—let’s go around to 
our porch.” 

This was what he always called the east 
porch. 

Patty acquiesced automatically. 

“How,” she was thinking, “‘can I tell 
him?” 

“Why tell him at all?” suggested the 
insidious tempter. ‘He'll never know—”’ 

They were on the porch and Robert’s 
hand was over hers, even as it had been 
on the night when he proposed. He felt 
surer of her than he ever had before, yet he 
was beginning to realize that something 
was wrong. 

“Ts there anything in the wide world 
you want, my dear?” he asked, his voice 
very gentle and tender. 

“Anything?” Her heart leaped and 
then seemed to sink to the very toes of 
her trim pumps. But she managed to 
shake her head. 

“T’m sort of a djinn you know,” he 
persisted. 

“‘Haven’t you done enough!” she evaded, 

“for—father?” 
’ “That’s nothing,” he cut in. “I’m 
merely going out West to persuade a lot of 
respectable cutthroats that they had 
better turn over certain companies they 
control to me. And by the way, I think 
I’ll have an opening for Price Nichols then. 
If he’ll buckle down I think——” 

“Price Nichols?” She looked at him 
wide eyed. And then, without thinking 
how it would sound point blank like this, 
she added, “‘Oh, Robert, he kissed me——” 

He seemed slow to comprehend. Then, 
“You mean,” he said in a voice that chilled 
her, “that he——” 


“No, no,” she protested quickly. “It 
wasn’t his fault. It wasmine. I—I made 
him do it.” 


The change in his expression frightened 
her. He had been angry enough before, 
now the veins literally stood out on his 
forehead. 

“Oh, Robert!” she begged. ‘Don’t 
look at me that way! Please——” 

He actually stretched out his ari as if 
he would brush her aside. He seemed 
about to speak and then, reconsidering, 
strode away without a word. 

Patty drew a deep, fluttering breath. 
This was much worse than she had ever 
feared. 

‘““He—hatés me,” she thought. “I— 
deserve that. But if he goes back on 
father now—but he won’t. Oh, he won’t!” 

In that, however, Robert would hardly 
have agreed. He reached home without 
realizing how he had gotten there. The 
butler gave him a glance of surprise. 

“T had the car go around as you directed, 
sir, with your bags, sir,” he said rather 
anxiously. 

“Telephone and have it sent back,” 
commanded Robert, and going into the 
library slammed the door behind him. 

The habit of anger was, as he had long 
since realized, absolutely futile. But now 
he let it have freerein. He was not lovely 
to look at as he strode to the window. 

“T’ll smash him!” he promised himself 
with cold fury. “TI’ll smash him to bits!” 

The Old Adam within him was at its 
worst. The library seemed to stifle him; 
he went out on the porch. The butler 
saw him there and, worried now about 
the matter of dinner, pursued him. Robert 
whirled on him. 
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“Damn you,” he said, “keep out of my 
way!” 

He went back into the house and up to 
his room. ‘On the spur of the moment he 
made up his mind that he would go West 
after all. He would take over the company 
himself. He—— 

The voice of little Lou, raised in mur- 
muring plaint, broke in on his thought. 
It was past six and she had been tucked 
in bed. 

“J,” she repeated, louder and with great 
firmness, “want a dink!” And then as if 
a surer formula had occurred to her she 
added, as loudly but more politely, 
“Please God have somebody bring me a 
dink.” 

Robert listened for the nurse to go to 
her but the nurse was downstairs. Furious 
at her now, he nevertheless turned and 
crossed to the nursery. Little Lou saw 
his figure silhouetted against the hall light 
as he crossed the threshold. 

“Why, papa,” she said cordially, “I 
asked God to send somebody with a dink 
and he sent you. Wasn’t that smart of 
him?” 

Robert, controlling himself, got her a 
glass of water and waited for her to finish 
with it. But she was in no hurry. 

“T think you’d better stay a while 
a-n-y-way,” she ventured hopefully. “It 
might thunder——” 

“It won’t. Not tonight. Go to sleep.” 
Little Lou’s blue eyes widened reproach- 
fully. 

“‘Why—you—spoke—cross to me!” she 
protested, “and that makes me as 
scared as thunder.” Then as he did not 
answer she added, ‘Has thunder legs, 
papa?” 

“No,” he said. 
dear.” 

“Can it swim?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Well, Ted said he guessed the thunder 
went to Europe and I don’t see how it 
could get there without swimming.” 
With the irrelevance of her years she added, 
“T love Aunt Patty, daddy, don’t you?” 

“Oh lord!’”’ he groaned. 

This was the beginning of the second 
phase and that was worse than the first, 
for unrestrained fury is at least a narcotic 
of a kind. He descended to his study; it 
stifled him and eventually he found him- 
self out on the terrace. Night had closed 
in, clear and fine, with just that suggestion 
of chill that presaged the change in the 
season. The sky was velvet-black, thickly 
powdered with stars. The sea lapped 
gently at the little beach around the bath- 


“Please go to sleep, 


ing pavilion, but from the harbor’s mouth © 


came the distant roar of surf. 

Here, in a setting of almost palpable 
peace, he struggled for sanity. He knew 
the danger of emotions permitted to run 
riot; instinctively, even at this crisis, he 
fought for self-control. 

“Let’s be sensible!’’ he pleaded, un- 
consciously speaking aloud as if he were 
addressing another person. 

In time he became sensible. At least 
so he persuaded himself. And being sen- 
sible he should have reflected that life is 
but a little moment anyway and that all 
this—as Bildad undoubtedly assured Job 
—would not matter in the least a hundred 
years from now. Instead, having made 
his decision, he suffered an immediate 
relapse. 

“And this,” he thought with a new surge 
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of that Which he had fought so stubbornly, 
‘4s but—the beginning!” He paused and 
brushed away the perspiration that stood 
on his forehead, though the night had 
turned chillier still, with northern lights | & 
stealing up into the sky 

“Tt’s the Old Adam in me, I suppose,” 


_ be murmured. “It— 


But the Old Adam ‘1 in him merited no 
aspersion. It had proved that though 
it may drag a man to the depths it can 
raise him to the heights, too. Otherwise 
those who, like Mrs. Sumner Blunt, 
wonder what this old world is coming to 
might find their pessimism justified. 

The chimes the summer colony had 
prese nted to the village church were sound- 
ing nine o’clock when he appeared at the 
Allens’. There he was greeted—as he had 
hoped—by Patty herself. His face was 
impassive; at least her first breathless 
glance discovered only that he looked 
tired and worn. 

“Let’s take a walk, 
abruptly. 

They moved down toward the sea until 
suddenly he stopped. 

“T just wanted to get away from the 
house,’ he explained. And then, while 
she was steeling herself for whatever he 
might say, he added quietly, “Why did 
you say you’d marry me, Patty?” 

The question took her unprepared. She 
glanced up at him, lips parted. Then her 
thoughts went back to that other night 
when he had proposed. 

“Because,” she 
thought——”’ 

She paused and her teeth caught at her 
under lip, which was quivering. 

“Let’s be sensible,” he suggested as if 
this were the most casual of matters. 
“You thought you loved me. Then 
because I was helping your father you felt 
you ought to love me. And now you know 
you don’t love me——” 

She looked up as if she might speak, 
but he silenced her. 

“You know you don’t love me,” he 
repeated inexorably, “but you are willing 
to play the game. Isn’t that it?” 

She did not speak for an instant. Then, 
“You—are willing to let me go—then?” she 
ventured in a voice that did not seem hers. 

“T think,” he replied with a smile that 
hurt her, “that I really have very little to 
say about it. We can’t marry on what 
you have to offer. It’s got to be love— 
teal love. Don’t you know the difference 
—now?” 

In her heart she did—now. Yet she 
couldn’t bring herself to tell him so. 

“Anything else isn’t enough,” he went 
onsteadily. “It—isn’t, Patty. I’ve tried 
to persuade myself otherwise. I’ve had a 
hard time deciding just what I want, but 
it comes down to this, I think—I want most 
of all for you to be happy.” 

She knew that his eyés were turned 
toward her but she evaded them. 

“I don’t think I deserve to be,” she 
murmured, “‘or that I ever will be.” 

“Nonsense,” he said almost briskly. “I 
told you that I was sort of a djinn. Price 
Nichols has left Standish but he hasn’t 
Bone to the ends of the world. I think we 
can persuade him to come back——” 

This was too much. She had wondered 
at his. blindness, yet the thought that he 
wouldn’t believe her, trust her again, had 


ept her silent. But now she whirled upon 
im. 
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# Restore your graying hair with nee 
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WARNING! Say “Bayer” when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Headache Colds Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustrators 
earning $30.00 to $200.00 or more 
per week were trained by my personal 
individual lessons by mail. ‘oe 
Landon Picture ts make original draw- 
ing easy to learn. Send sketch with 6c in 
stamps for sample Picture Chart, long list of 
successful students and evidence of 
what you can accomplish. 


Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1439 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Excessive Perspiration 


What Causes It—How to Correct It 


Profuse perspiration which so often ruins 
clothing, and is always embarrassing, is 
an irregular condition easily corrected. 
It is natural and healthy when it covers 
the entire body, as after vigorous exercise. 

When however, this condition is ex- 
treme in certain parts of the body, as 
the arm pits, palms, feet, etc., it is due 
to local irregularity of the sweat glands, 
and physicians call it Hyperidrosis. 
Even the healthiest persons may be 
troubled in this way. 

It can be easily and harmlessly cor- 
rected by proper local treatment without 
affecting the natural, healthful perspi- 
ration of the rest of the body. 

To meet this need, ODORONO was 
formulated by a physician. It has be- 
come the accepted perspiration correc- 
tive and deodorant of moré than two 


DO-RO-NO 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


million people. It is used in 47 countries 
besides our own. Physicians and nurses 
recommend it. : 

A clear antiseptic liquid, ODORONO 
is easy and pleasant to use. Its mild but 
effective action immediately regulates 
profuse perspiration and destroys all 
odor, leaving the part to which it is 
applied daintily clean, dry and aseptic. 
One application is effective for at least 
three es. At all toilet counters in 
the United States and Canada, 35c, 60c 
and $1.00; or by mail postpaid. 

Ruth Miller of The Odorono Company 
will gladly advise with you or send you 
a booklet of information upon request. 


The Odorono Company, 
1506 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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“J—I don’t want you to!” she flashed. 
“J—I won’t have you. I won’t! I won’t!” 

He gazed at her utterly bewildered. 

“T—you needn’t take me yourself if you 
don’t want to,” she went on tempestu- 
ously, “but I won’t have you throw me at 
somebody else’s head. I don’t blame you 
for wanting to be rid of me—I deserve 
that 

“Patty!” 

His voice stopped her but she looked at 
him defiantly. 

“You said,”’ he reminded her, “‘that he 
kissed you and that you wanted him to—” 

“T know I did,” she cut in recklessly. 
“That’s why I hate myself sonow. I—oh, 
I can’t explain it to myself and how 
can I make it clear to you! Please— 
please go!” 

This he ignored. “Try,” he suggested. 

“Tt will only make you hate me and 
despise me as—as I despise myself,’’ she 
said. “But I—oh, Robert, I didn’t love 
you when I said I’d marry you and I think 
I was a little afraid afterwards. It’s such 
a caught feeling—as if everything was 
going to shut down on you-——”’ 


“That,” he pointed out, “was because 


you didn’t love me——” 

“T know. And then he came. And I 
wanted to see if I could make him like me— 
like mea lot. And he did. It was sort of a 
game I suppose. It’s like—being in the 
moonlight. It stimulates you and excites 
you and thrills you and you think it’s 
real—but it isn’t.” 

“You mean——” quickly. 

Once again her eyes met his, lovely, 
defiant, reckless as she took the final step 
in self-humiliation. 

“That I’m the sort of a girl who can be 
in love with one man without realizing it 
until it’s too late, and at the same time 
think I’m in love with another man and 
even want to make him kiss me. I told 
you you couldn’t understand——”’ 

Evidently he did not. For the Old Adam 
had surged in him anew. . 

“Patty!” 

The note of notes was in his voice but 
she shrank from him. 

“No, no,”’ she protested hectically, hold- 
ing out her hands as if to thrust him off. 
“T don’t want you to now. You couldn’t 
ever respect me again. J[——” 

“Respect you!” he breathed and paused 
—but not for breath. 

“Why!” he resumed, his lips very close 
to hers. “I don’t believe there is another 
girl in the world that would have the 
courage and the honesty to tell me 
what——” 

But this, surely, was but the ancient 
refrain of the lover’s litany. Mrs. Sumner 
Blunt, one may rest assured, did not 
concur. 

“They seem very happy,” she ad- 
mitted as time wore on. “And of 
course the children are simply foolish 
over her—she spoils them utterly. But I 
for one w.u never forget how she played 
fast and loose with that young Mr. 
Nichols. I understand he went utterly 
to pieces 4 

“He didn’t look so when I ‘saw him in 
California,” ventured one of the lesser 
justices of Standish’s supreme court. “In 
fact, quite the contrary.” 

“Hmph,” commented Mrs. Sumner 
Blunt, “some people are easily fooled. 
But J am not!” 
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December Love 


(Continued from page 44) 


drawing room. Bring me up some cam- 
omile tea, will you? And put out a cigar 
and whisky and soda for Sir Seymour.” 

“Ves, my lady.” 

“That’s all.” 

She went into the drawing room and sat 
down by the fire, and very soon Murga- 
troyd brought in the camomile tea. Then 
he placed om a’ side table a box of cigars, 
whisky and soda, and went out. 

The clock chimed the quarter before ten. 

Camomile tea is generally supposed to 
be good for the nerves. That was why 
Lady Sellingworth had ordered it; that was 


why she drank it now. For she was begin-’ 


ning to feel horribly nervous, and the feel- 
ing seemed to increase in her with every 
passing moment. It was dreadful waiting 
for Seymour like this. She felt all her 
courage and determination oozing away. 

When Beryl had been there, and that 
strange and abrupt decision had been 
made, Lady Sellingworth had felt almost 
glad. Seymour would know what Beryl 
knew—the worst, and perhaps the best, 
of his old friend. And there. was no one 
else she could go to. Seymour was an old 
soldier, a thorough man of the world, ab- 
olutely discreet, with a silent tongue and 
proved courage and coolness. No one 
existed more fitted to deal drastically with 
a scoundrel than he. He would surely 
find a way to get rid of Arabian, to drive 
him, as Beryl had put it, out of the girl’s 
life forever. Lady Sellingworth felt posi- 
tive of that, and, feeling thus postive, she 
realized how absolutely she trusted Sey- 
mour, trusted his heart, his brain, his 
whole character. 

Nevertheless she looked again and again 
at the clock and began to feel almost sick 
with anxiety. 

The thought of confession had scarcely 
frightened her when Beryl was with her. 
Indeed it had brought to her a sense of 
relief. But now she began to feel almost 
panic stricken at the knowledge of what 
was before her. 

Sir Seymour might be surprised, he might 
even be horrified when she told him. It 
was such an ugly story, such a hideous 
story. Perhaps he wouldn’t be able to 
bear it. Perhaps even his love could not 
stand so much as that. He would not 
want to change, but if he could not help it! 

How awiu! that would be! Something 
deep down within her seemed to founder 
at the mere thought of it. To lose Seymour! 
That would indeed be the end of every- 
thing that for her made life worth living. 
She shuddered. Then she got up and 
stood before the blazing fire. But still 
she felt cold. Surely she had acted im- 
prudently when Beryl was there. She 
had been carried away, had yielded to 
a sudden impulse. And yet no! For 
she had stood with her back to Beryl for 
several minutes before she had said she 
was going to tell Seymour. And through 
those minutes she had been thinking hard. 
Yes; but she had not thought as she was 
thinking now. 

She began to feel desperate. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock. The time had flown. 
Why had she asked Seymour to come 
tonight? She might just as well have 
waited till tomorrow, have “slept on it.” 

The night brings counsel. Yet how 


$500 $2,000 
for a Scenario 


Critical shortage of 
‘screen plays causes 
nation-wide search 
for new writers, with 


free test for you 


Five hundred to two thousand dollars 
(and more) ! 


That is what producers are paying to- 
day for screen stories. Hundreds of 
scenarios are wanted; the revived in- 
dustry faces its supreme crisis in the 
shortage of photoplay material. The 
little group of trained, capable photo- 
playwrights are hopelessly behind the 
demand. The very small percentage of 
fiction adaptable for the screen is virtu- 
ally exhausted. 


That, in brief, is the situation in the 
studios today. 


It explains why the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation, the world’s largest clearing 
house for the sale of photoplays to pro- 
ducers, has undertaken its nation-wide 
search for new screen writers; why the 
Corporation invites you to clip the cou- 
pon below and receive the free question- 
naire test which will indicate whether 
you are among the men and women 
whom the reawakened motion picture 
industry so desperately needs. af 


The Kind of Ability Required 


Everybody cannot write and_ sell 
phetoplays. But actual test and ex- 
perience have shown that adult men and 
women of imagination and tair educa- 
tion (not necessarily writers), who pos- 
sess natural creative ability and the feel 
of the drama, can easily be trained in 
the technique of screen writing; and 
that persons so gifted, and adequately 
trained, can sell, and are selling stories 
to producers. 


Through the Palmer Course and 
Service men and women heretofore un- 
known to the screen have been started 
on the path to fame and fortune. The 
course equips them, in every detail, to 
iturn real talent to large profit. The Palm- 
er plan is actively inspirational to the 


imaginative mind; it stirs the dramatic - 


instinct the vigorous expression. So 
stimulating are the forces brought into 
play for screen dramatization that the 
Palmer course has become a recognized 
aid of incalculable value for authors 
who write for the printed page; and for 
men and women everywhere whose field 
is creative, its benefits are immediate. 
Primarily, however, it is for the screen. 
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$10,000 PRIZE TO 
PALMER STUDENT 


Miss Winifred Kimball, of 
Apalachicola, Fla., a student 
a the Palmer Course, was 
awarded first prize of 
$10,000 for her scenario 
“Broken Chains,” entered 
in the Chicago Daily News 
scenario contest. It was the 
second scenario Miss Kim- 
ball, an amateur, had ever written. 


Eight other Palmer students won 
rizes ranging from $500 to $1,000. 
he contest was open to everybody. 

Nearly 30,000 scenarios were en- 

tered from all over the United 

States. 


To discover men and women of natu- 
ral aptitude is the object of this adver- 
tisement; to test them in their own 
homes is the purpose of the Van Loan 
questionnaire which the coupon below 
will bring to you free and without ob- 
ligation. Through this questionnaire the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation is find- 
ing talent in homes and offices all over 
the land—talent of which its possessor 
was unaware until this remarkable and 
highly fascinating home test was ap- 
plied. 


Send for the Free Van Loan 
Questionnaire 


It is a searching analysis of the crea- 
tive processes of the mind. 

It will determine for you the question 
whether or not you are warranted in at- 
tempting to write for the screen. The 
questionnaire is and does exactly what 
its designers (H. H. Van Loan, the cele- 
brated photoplaywright, and Prof. Mal- 
colm MacLean, formerly of Northwest- 
ern University faculty) claim for it. You 
shall have the Van Loan questionnaire 
free by merely clipping the coupon. 


What will it mean to you? 


Give an evening to thoughtful applica- 
tion of this remarkable test to yourself. 
Serious attention to the questionnaire may 
prove to be the most important step you 


* have ever taken. If the test reveals in 


you sufficient talent to warrant training, 
you will be given, without cost, a com- 
plete explanation of the Palmer Plan 
and interesting facts concerning the 
motion picture industry and its present 
needs. It will then be for you to decide 


‘ whether you wish to enter this profitable 


and most fascinating of professions. If 
the test shows you lack of qualities 
sought, you will be frankly and con- 
fidentially advised. 


Clip the Coupon and Try 


It will cost you nothing to investigate 
yourself. In all sincerity, and with the 
interests of the motion picture industry 
at heart, the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion invites you to give an evening to 
this interesting questionnaire. For your 
convenience the coupon is printed be- 
low. Clip it now before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Department of Education,C.6 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 


the test, I am to receive fur- 
ther information about your 
Course and Service. 


124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Pretty Sylvia Breamer, popular film star, favors 
Garda Face Powder. 


F course! You can know that Garda is 
different by sending for the One-Week 
Garda Sample. Do it today! Test for 

yourself Garda’s new, entrancing fragrance— 
its velvet smoothness—its fineness of texture. 
There’s a fresh, clean puff with every box of 
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The Watkins Dealer is a business aga of 
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saves you time and money. He brings you 
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by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 
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Bust Reducer, $6.00 \ ~ 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Anklets 
for Reducing and 


$7.00 per pair. 
Extra high $9.00 ~~ 
ankle 


measurement 
Send for illustrated Booklet 


DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
£1353 Sth Ave., New York 


MI-RITA 
SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR REMOVER 


A treatment that will 
remove all Superfluous 
Hair from the face or 
any part of the wody 
without leaving a mar 
on the most delicate 
skin. No electric 
needle, burning caus- 
tics or powder used.. 


Every woman who is troubled 

with uous hair should 

Mi-KITA that MiRita will de- 
stroy the most stubborn 
None Genuine Without erowth, and this treatment 


: be used ssfully at 

Send for Free Beauty Book listing our exclusive 

preparations for beautifying the skin and hair. 

For sale at most toilet counters and drug stores, 
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Dr. Margaret Ruppert 


Dept. CD, 1112 St., 
Philad delphia, Pa. 
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could she break her promise to Beryl? 
It would be no use debating, for she had 
promised. 

The clock struck eleven. She would 
telephone and cancel her request to Sir 
Seymour’s manservant. 

In the hall below she found Murgatroyd 
who seemed surprised to see her. She 
walked rapidly to the writing room and 
had just closed the door when she heard 
a cab stop outside. 

That was Seymour! She was certain of 
it. She stood quite still, listening. The 
door behind her was opened. She turned 
sharply. 

“Sir Seymour Portman has called to see 
you, my lady.” 

Looking behind Murgatroyd she saw 
Seymour standing in the hall, in evening 
dress and a thick black overcoat. 

“So you have come! I was just going 
to speak to your man through the telephone 
to tell him not to bother you, that it didn’t 
matter and that tomorrow would do as 
well. It’s so very late.” 

He began to take off his overcoat, helped 
by Murgatroyd. 

“Not a bit too late!” he said. “I shall 
enjoy a little talk with you by the fire. 
Thanks, Murgatroyd! I was dining out 
with the Montgomeries in Eaton Square.” 

“Come upstairs.” 

She led the way, and as she mounted 
slowly she felt weak and now horribly 
afraid. She went into the drawing room. 
He followed and shut the door, then came 
slowly towards her and the fire. 

“Ah!” he said. “You thought of me!” 

He had seen the cigar box, the whisky 
and soda. A very gentle, intensely kind, 
almost beaming look came into his face. 

“Or—was it Murgatroyd?” 

“No.” 

“T wonder whether you know what it 
means to an old fellow to be thought of 
now and then in these little ways!” 

“Oh—Seymour!”’ she said. 

Tears stood in hereyes. His few simple 
words had suddenly brought home to her 
in a strange, intense way the long loneli- 
ness to which she had condemned him, 
and now he was an old fellow! And he 
was grateful, beamingly grateful, for a 
little commonplace thought about his 
comfort such as any hostess might surely 
have had! 

“Don’t!” she added. “You hurt me 
when you say such a thing.” 

“Dol? And if I take a cigar?” 

“Here! Let me clip it for you!” 

As she clipped it he said: 

“There is nothing serious the matter, is 
there, Adela? When I had your message 
I felt a little anxious.” 

“I’ve had rather a trying time just 
lately,” she said. ‘Come and sit down. 
Will you drink something?” 

“Not yet, thank you.” 

He sat down in an armchair and crossed 
his legs. She was on her sofa, leaning her 
left arm on it and looking at him. She 
was trying to read him. Could he ever 
turn against her? Was that possible? 
His kind, dark eyes were fixed upon her. 
Could they ever look unkindly at her? 
She could scarcely believe that they could. 

“Well, my dear, would you like to tell 
me what is troubling you? Perhaps I can 
do something.” 

“J want you to do something for me. 
Or rather—it would really be for somebody 
else. You remember Beryl Van Tuyn?” 
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“The daffodil girl— yes.” 

“She has been here tonight. She is in 
a great difficulty. By the way, of course 
she knows about my consulting you. I 
told her I would do it.” 

“T did not suppose you would give away 
a confidence.” 

“No! Seymour, has it ever struck you 
that there is something in you and in me 
which is akin in spite of the tremendous 
difference in our natures?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“T’m glad. I like to feel that and—and 
I want you to feel it.”’ 

“T do. I feel it strongly.” 

“Whatever happens it would always 
be there?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“T wonder if you could ever turn against 
me. 

“T don’t think that is very likely,” he 
said. 

She looked at him. He was smiling. 

“But—could nothing cause you to 
change towards me?” 

“Some things might cause me to change 
toward anyone.’ 

“Ah!” 

“But as they are not in your nature, we 
need not consider them. 

“But how do you know?” 

“T know what you might do, or might 
have done. I know just as well what you 
have never done and could never do. 

“But I have done some horrible things, 
Seymour.” 

“They are past. Let us forget them.” 

“But horrible things come back in ones 
life! They are like revenants. After 
years—they rise up.” 

“What is the matter, Adela? Do tell 
me.” 

“T want to, but I’m afraid.” 

And directly she had told him that, she 
felt less afraid. 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“T’m afraid of what you may think of 
me, feel towards me if I tell you.” 

“Then—you do care what I feel?” 

“T care very much. I care terribly.” 

Sir Seymour uncrossed his legs and made 
a slight movement as if he were going to 
get up. Then he sat still and took a pull 
at his cigar, and he said: 

“You need not be afraid of me, Adela. 
I have made up my mind about you. Do 
you know what that means? It means 
that you cannot surprise me. And I 
think it is surprise which oftenest brings 
about changes in feeling. What is it? 
You say it is something to do with Miss 
Van Tuyn?” 

“Yes, but my life is in it, too, a horrible 
bit of my life.” 

“What can I do unless you tell me?” 

She sat for a moment in silence gazing 
at him and then she began to tell him. 
She spoke very simply, very steadily. She 
dressed nothing up. She strove to dimin- 
ish nothing. She began with Beryl Van 
Tuyn’s acquaintance with Arabian, and 
went on until she came to the night when 
she and Craven had seen them together 
at the Bella Napoli. 

“T recognized the man Beryl was with,” 
she said. “I knew him to be a black- 
guard.” 

She described her abrupt departure 
from the restaurant, Craven’s following 
her, her effort to persuade him to go back 
and to take Beryl home. 

“I went home alone,” she said, “and 
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considered what I ought to do. Finally 
1 wrote Beryl a letter. It was something 
like this.” 

She gave the gist of the letter. 

“Beryl was not satisfied with that letter,” 
she went on. “On the night when she 
had it—last night—she came to me to ask 
for an explanation. I didn’t want to give 
one. I did my best to avoid giving one. 
But when I found she was obstinate and 
would not drop this man unless I gave her 
my reasons for warning her against him, 
when I found she had even thought of 
marrying him—I felt that it was my duty 
to tell her everything. SoI told her—this.” 

And then she told him all the truth about 
the affair of the jewels, emphasizing 
nothing but omitting nothing. She looked 
away from him, turned her eyes towards 
the fire and tried to feel very calm and 
very detached. It was all ten years ago. 
But did that make any difference? For 
was she essentially different from the 
woman who had been Arabian’s victim? 

At last she had finished the personal 
part of her narrative, though she had still 
to tell him how Beryl had taken it and what 
had happened that day. Before going on 
to that she paused for a moment. 

“Go on—my dear,” he said in a rather 
gruff and very low voice. 

“Well,” she began again, making a 
great effort, “I thought that was all. I 
didn’t think there was anything more for 
me to do. But Beryl came back again 
tonight and begged me to help her. She 
is terrified of—she’s afraid of him, that 
man. She’s afraid of what he may do. 
I tried to reassure her. But it. was no 
good.” 

And again she narrated, now with diffi- 
culty forcing herself to seem calm and un- 
embarrassed, exactly what had happened 
that day between Beryl Van Tuyn and 
herself, until she came to the moment 
when she had turned away from Beryl and 
had gone to stand by the fire. Then once 
more she paused and, this time, seemed 
seized by hesitation. As Sir Seymour 
said nothing, did not help her out, at last 
she went on: 

“Then I thought of you. I had never 
meant to tell anyone but Beryl, but as J 
could do nothing to help her, and as she 
is, perhaps, really in danger—she is only a 
girl, and she spoke of the fascination of 
fear—I felt I must make a further effort to 
do something. And I thought of you.” 

“Why was that?” asked Sir Seymour, 
turning towards her, but not impulsively. 

“Because I knew if anyone could stop 
this thing you could.” 

“That was your reason?” 

“That— and—and I knew that I could 
never tell all this—about myself, I mean— 
to anyone but you. For ten years no one 
has known it.” 

“You felt you could tell me 

“I—I didn’t want to——’ She fal- 
tered, again full of fear, almost of terror. 
‘I was afraid to. But I felt I could and I 
told Beryl so.” 

“I wonder what made you feel you 
could,” he said in a curiously inexpressive 
way. 
“T hardly feel I can tell you,” she said. 

“Then don’t, if you would rather not. 
But I should be glad to know.” 

“Would you? I told Beryl the reason.” 

She felt forced to say that, forced to 
speak that bit of truth, 

‘Then, if so, cannot you tell me?” 
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RE your gums tender? Do they bleed 
Pees brushed? ? If so—watch out 
for 

This disease of the gums, which 
afflicts four out of le over 
forty not only destroys the teeth, but 
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then recede; the teeth decay, loosen 
and fall out— or must be extracted 
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kets about them. These 


er the body’s vitality and cause 
many diseases. 3 
You can keep Pyorrhea away. 
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and gum inspection, use For- 
han’s For the Gums. j 
Forhan’s For the Gums pre 
vents Pyorrhea —or checks its 
s — if used in time and / 
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your lashes instantly. Moisture has no 

effect on this wonderful new liquid—it 

will not run or smear even after swim- 
ming. 

Liquid Lashlux is pure and will not harm the 
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EEP your lashes and brows evenly darkened. 

At night apply Colorless Lashlux to keep your 

lashes soft, well nourished and encourage their 

growth. 

Black and Brown, 75c, Cream 
, at Drug and Department Stores or by mail. 
Send 10c for a generous sample 
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ROSS COMPANY 
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“T said—I said I could tel you because 
I knew you were fond of me.” 

“Ah—that was it!” 

Hewassilent. Atlast hecametowardsthe 
sofa and stood by it looking down at her. 

“T told you just now, Adela, that you 
couldn’t surprise me. What you have 
done in connection with Beryl Van Tuyn 
has not surprised me. I always knew you 
were capable of such a thing, yes, even of 
a thing as fine as that. Thank God you 
have had your opportunity. Of course 


you took it. But thank God you have 
had it!” 

“T had to take it. I couldn’t do any- 
thing else.” 


“Of course you couldn’t.” 

She got up. She did not know why. 
She just felt that she had to get up. Sey- 
mour put his hands on her shoulders. 

“Have you ever wondered why I was 
able to go on loving you?” he asked her. 

“Ves—very often.” 

“Well, now perhaps you won’t wonder 
any more.” 

And he lifted his hands from her 
shoulders. But he stood there for a moment 
looking at her. And in his eyes she read 
her reward. 

Early on the following morning, soon 
after ten o’clock, Miss Van Tuyn was 
startled by a knock on her bedroom door. 
Everything at all unexpected startled her 


just now. Her nerves, as even old Fanny 
could not help noticing, had gone “‘all to 
pieces.” 


She lived in perpetual fear. 

Nearly all the previous night she had 
been lying awake turning over and over in 
her mind the horrible possibilities of the 
future. It was in vain that she tried 
to call her normal common sense to the 
rescue, in vain that she tried to look at 
facts calmly, to sum them up dispassion- 
ately and to draw from them reasonable 
conclusions. She could not be reasonable. 
Her brain said to her: ‘‘You have no rea- 
son for fear. You are perfectly safe. 
Your folly and wilfulness, your careless- 
ness of opinion, your reckless spirit of de- 
fiant independence, might easily have 
brought you to irretrievable ruin. They 
might have destroyed you. But fate has 
intervened to protect you. You have been 
saved from the consequences of your own 
imprudence—to call it by no other name. 
Give thanks to the god of luck, and the 
woman who sacrificed her pride for your 
sake, and live differently in the future.” 

Her brain in fact told her slee was saved. 
But something else that she couldn’t 
classify, something still and remote and 
persistent, told her that she was in great 
danger. She said to herself, thinking of 
Arabian: “What can he do? I am my 
own mistress. If I choose to cut him 
dead, he must accept my decision to have 
nothing more to do with him and go out 
of my life. He simply can’t do anything 
else. I have the whole thing in my own 
hands. He hasn’t a scrap of my writing. 
He can’t blackmail me. He can’t com- 
promise me more than I have already 
compromised myself by going about with 
him and by being seen in his flat. He is 
helpless, and I have absolutely nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

She said all this to herself, and yet she 
was full of fear. That fear had driven her 
to Lady Sellingworth on the previous 
evening and it had grown in the night. 


The thought of Arabian tormented her. 
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She said to herself that he could do noth- 
ing, and even while she said it the inexor- 
able something within her w hispered, 

“What might not that man do?” Her im- 
agination put no limit now to his possibil- 
ities for evil. All the horrors of the under- 
world were, for her, congregated together 
in him. 

When she heard the knock on her bed- 
room door she trembled. ‘Come in!’’ she 
cried. 

The door was gingerly opened and a 
page boy showed himself. Miss Van 
Tuyn looked at him with dread. 

“What is it? Something for me?” 

“There’ s a gentleman wants to see you, 
ma’am.’ 

“T can’t see anyone. 
the desk. Where is he?” 
“Down below, ma’am.’ 

“Send him away. Say I’m still asleep. 
Say——” 

She noticed for the first time that the 
boy had a card and she saw there were 
three printed words on it. On Arabian’s 
card there were only two: Nicolas Ara- 
bian. Instantly she stretched out her 
hand and took up the card. 

Sir Seymour Portman. 

Her relief was so great that she could 
not conceal it. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Please run down 
at once and bring the gentleman up to my 
sitting room. Be as quick as you can.” 

So Adela had wasted no time! She had 
been as good as her word. What a splen- 
did woman she was! 

Presently she heard a door open and a 
boy’s chirpy voice say, “This way, sir, 
please.” 

She went out and came upon Sir Sey- 
mour Portman in the lobby. 

“How very kind of you to come!’ she 
said with an attempt at eager cordiality, 
but feeling now strangely shy and guilty. 
“And so early!” 

“Good morning. May I put my hat 
here?” 

“Yes, do. And leave your coat.” 

She went before him into the sitting 


I told them so at 


room. “Do sit down, Sir Seymour,” she 
said. 
“Thank you.” 


And he sat down in a businesslike sort 
of way, and at once began. 
“Rather late last night I saw Lady 


Sellingworth.” 

“Oh? Yes?” 

“She sent for me. You know why, I 
understand. She told me the whole 
matter.” 

“Oh! Did she? I—I’ve been awfully 


foolish. I deserve to—I deserve every- 
thing. I know that. Adela has been so 
good to me. I can never say how good.” 

“Lady Sellingworth did what you 
wished,” said Sir Seymour, still in a quiet 
and businesslike way, ‘‘and consulted me. 
She told me what you wanted: that this 
man Arabian should be made to under- 
stand that he must finally give up any 
plans he had formed with regard to you. 
Perhaps this can be done. We must see. 
Will you kindly write down his address 
for me?” 

Miss Van Tuyn wrote out the address, 
handed it to Sir Seymour and sat down 
again. 

“T understand ‘you met this man at the 
studio of Mr. Garstin, the painter,” said 
Sir Seymour, “and he has painted a por- 
trait of him?” 
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“Yer 

“Ts it a good one?” 

“Ves, wonderful!” she said with a 
shudder. 

“T mean, really is it a good likeness?” 

“Oh! Yes, is it very like in a way— 
horribly like.” 

“In a way?” 

“I mean that it gives the worst side. 
But it is like.” 

ss | suppose that portrait is still in Mr. 
Garstin’s studio?” 

“J suppose it is. I haven’t seen Mr. 
Garstin for two or three days. But I 
suppose it’s still there.” 

“Please give me Mr. Garstin’s address, 
the studio address,” said Sir Seymour. 

“Ves,” 

She got up again and went to the writing 
table. There seemed to her to be some- 
thing deadly in this interview. She could 
not feel humanity in it. Sir Seymour was 
terribly impersonal. 

She wrote down Dick Garstin’s address 
in Glebe Place_and was about to come 
away from the writing table, when Sir 
Seymour said: 

“Could you also kindly give me your 
card with a line of introduction to Mr. 
Garstin? I don’t know him.” 

“Oh, I will, of course!” 

She found one of her cards and hesitated. 

“What shall I put?” she asked. 

“You might put ‘To introduce’—and 
then my name.’ 

“Ves,”? 

She wrote the words on the card. 

“Perhaps it might be as well to add 
‘Please see him,’ and underline it. I under- 
stand Mr. Garstin is a brusque sort of 
fellow.” 

“Yes, he is.’ 

She added me words he had suggested. 

“It’s very—it’s more than kind of you 
to take all this trouble,”’ she said, again 
coming to him. “I am ashamed.” 

She gave him the card. She could not 
look into his face. 

“Well, now,” he said, “try to get the 
matter off your mind. Don’t give way to 
useless fears. Most of us fear far more 
than there is any occasion for. If you 
wish for me, call me up. I am at St. 
James’s Palace. But I don’t suppose you 
will have need of me.’ 

Already he was holding out his hand to 

her. And suddenly her hatred died, and 
she longed to do something to establish 
herself in his regard, to gain his respect. 
She took his hand and held it tightly. 
_ “Don’t think too badly of me,” she said 
imploringly. “I want you not to because I 
think you see clearly, you see people as 
they are. You saw Adela as she is. And 
perhaps no one else did. But you don’t 
know how fine she is—even you don’t. I 
had treated her badly. I had been unkind 
to her, very unkind. I had—I had been 
spiteful to her and tried to harm her 
happiness. And yet she told me! I am 
sure no other woman would ever have done 
what she has done.” 

“She had to do it,” he said gravely, “be- 
cause she happens to be a thoroughbred.” 

“Ah!” she breathed. 

She was looking into his dark old eyes 
and now they were kind, almost soft. 

“We must take care, * he added, “that 
what she has done shall not be done in 
vain. We owe her that. Good by.” 

“And you don’t think too badly about 
me?” 
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To other delights of Commencement 
add the gift of a mesh bag. Let it 
be your remembrance, as well, to the 
bride of June. Scarcely-any creation 
of the jeweler’s craft is dearer to the 
feminine heart than this bit of gleam- 
ing gold or silver mesh. 


And there’s the added charm of 
quality when it bears the Whiting 
& Davis trade mark—the recognized 
symbol of quality, of service, of 
satisfaction. 
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WEET SPRING, which comes with vio- 
lets in her hait and crowns her beauty 

__ with the rose, is Nature’s symbol for 
the rebirth of trees, of flowers, of the thou- 
' sand different living things. 
To man, the Spring brings new life, too. 
But man must sometimes aid Nature in 
the work of rejuvenation. 
You will find in Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets) an ideal vegetable Spring 
Tonic and corrective, which will aid 
in relieving the tired out feeling, con- 
stipation, biliousness, headaches 
other distressing symptoms which 
come after the inactivity and slug- 
gishness of winter. 
Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, in- 
creases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the blood 
by aiding Nature to re-establish the vigorous 
and har i ioning which makes 


the body feel like new. NR Tablets are com- 
panions of the Spring. 


My Chips off the Old Block 
WR JUNIORS — Little Nis 
One-third of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredi- 
ents, then candy coated. 
For children and adults. 
Have you tried them? Send a 2c. stamp for 
postage on liberal sample in the attractive 
blue and yellow box. A. H. LEWIS MEDI- 
CINE CO., Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


PATENTS 


HIGHEST FFERENCES 
Send drawing or mode) for orenination and report as 


to 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer. 
624 F Street Washington, D. C. 


Men Notice 
very quickly the dainty woman— 
especially attractive in this season's 
thin waists andlow-cutgowns. 
Daintiness depends on a careful toil- | 
ette, which must include the use of 


DEL-A-TONE 


This is a safe and sure preparation | 
for the removal of hair from the neck, 
face or under-arms, 


to any address on receipt of $1. 
ARMACAL CO. 


SHEFFIELD PS. 
Dept A, 3395. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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“Once I called you the daffodil girl 
to her.” ~ 

“Did you?” 

And then he left her. 

When he had gone she sat still for a long 
while thinking. And the strange thing 
was that for once she was not thinking 
about herself. 

Rather late in the afternoon, Dick 
Garstin, alone in his studio, heard his door 
bell ring. Arabian’s portrait stood on its 
easel in the middle of the room. Garstin 
glanced at it andthought: “Probably the 
man himself. I knew he would come back 
and we should havea battle. Now for it!” 
And he smiled as he went striding 
downstairs. 

But when he opened the door he found 
a tall, soldierly old man, with an upright 
figure, white hair and mustache, a lined 
brick-red face and dark eyes which looked 
straight into his. 

“Who are you, sir?” said Garstin, ‘and 
what do you want?” 

The stranger opened a leather case and 
took out a card. 

“Perhaps you will kindly read that.” 

* Garstin took the card. 

“Beryl!” he said. ‘“What’s up?” 

*And he read, “To introduce Sir Seymour 
Portman. Please see him. B. V. T.” 

“Come in.” 

Sir Seymour stepped in. 

“Take off your coat?” 

“Tf you'll allow me. I won’t keep you 
long.” 

“The longer the better!’ said Garstin, 
with offhand heartiness. He had taken a 
liking to his visitor at first sight. 

“Come upstairs. I’ll show you the way,” 
he added. 
eases up and Sir Seymour followed 

“TI do most of the painting here,” said 
Garstin. “Sit down. Have a cigar.” 

“Thank you very much, but I won’t 
smoke,” said Sir Seymour, looking round 
casually at the portraits in the room before 
sitting down. “And I won’t take up your 
time for more than a few minutes.” 

At this moment he noticed at some dis- 
tance the portrait of Arabian on its easel, 
and he put up his eyeglasses. Then he 
got up and went to stand in front of the 
portrait. He was puzzled and his face 
showed that; he frowned and pursed his 
lips, bending forward. 

“This is a portrait of a man called Ara- 
bian,isn’t it?” he said, turning to Garstin. 

“Yes. D’you know the fellow?” 

“T haven’t that—privilega,”’ replied Sir 
Seymour, with an extraordinarily dry in- 
tonation. “But I must have seen him 
somewhere.” 

“About town. He’s been here some 
time.” 

“But he’s altered!” said Sir Seymour, 
still looking hard at the portrait. 

“T’m not a photographer, you know!” 

“A photographer!” said Sir Seymour, 
who was something of a connoisseur in 
painting. “No. This isn’t a photograph 
in paint. It’s—a masterly study of a re- 
markable and hideous personality.” 

He had been bending but now pulled 
himself up. 

“T saw that man at the Ritz Hotel a 
good many years ago,” he said. “I was 
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giving a lunch. He was lunching close by 
with—let me see—an old woman, yes, in 
a rusty black wig. Some one spoke to me 
about him and I—Yes! I remember it all 
perfectly. But he looked much younger 
then. It must be over ten years ago. [ 
spotted him at once asa shady character. 
One would, of course. But you have 
brought it all to the surface in some 
subtle way. Does he like it?” 

“To tell the truth I don’t believe he 
does.” 

“I wish to speak to you about that man.” 

“Sit down again. What is it? Are 
the police after him?” 

“I’m not aware of it. What I want to 
know is whether you will allow me to bring 
some people here to see this portrait? I’m 
doing this for your friend Miss Van Tuyn.” 

“Ha!” said C'arstin. 

“T don’t thinx I need go into the matter 
further than to say that she does not wish 
to have anything more to do with this 
Mr. Arabian.” 

“Oh, she’s found him outat last, has she?” 

“Mr. Garstin, I am going to be frank 
with you, frank to this extent. Arabian 
is a blackguard.” 

“No news to me!” 

“Miss Van Tuyn can have no further 
acquaintance with him, and I am going to 
do my best to see to that. But I believe 
this fellow is very persistent.” 

“Whom do you want to bring here to 
look at my stuff?” 

“Two or three Scotland Yard officials.” 

“That’s it! Well, you can bring them 
along whenever you like.” 

Sir Seymour got up and held out his 
hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

Garstin gave him a strong grip. 

“Glad I’ve met you!” he said, ‘‘Beryl’s 
done me a good turn.” 

“Perhaps you will allow me to say— 
though I’m no expert, and my opinion 
may therefore have no value in your eyes— 
that you’ve painted a portrait such as one 
very seldom sees nowadays.” 

“D’you mean you think it’s fine?” 

“Very fine! Wonderful!” 

Garstin’s usually hard face softened in 
an extraordinary way. 

“Your opinion goes down in my memory 
in red letters. , Perhaps, if we ever get to 

know each other a bit better, you’d let me 
have a shy at you fora change?” 

“That would be an honor,” said Sir 
Seymour with a touch of his very simple 
courtly manner. 

“In return, you know, for my letting in 
the detectives!” said Garstin with a laugh. 
“Hello!” 

He had heard the bell ring downstairs. 

“Tf it’s our man!” he said, instinctively 
lowering his voice. 

“Arabian! Are you expecting him?” 

“No. But it’s just as likely as not. 
Want to meet him?” 

“T can hardly say that! But it may be 
necessary.” He hesitated obviously, then 
added, “I’ll stay if you will allow me.” 

The bell rang again. 

“Can you act?” said Garstin quickly 

“Sufficiently, I dare say,”’ said Sir Sey: 
mour with a very faint and grim smile. 

“Then you'd better! He can!” 

And Garstin sprang down the stairs. 


With the tense story of Sir Seymour's encounter with Arabian 
and its effect on the lives of Beryl and Lady Sellingworth, 
December Love comes to a close in the next—the July issue. 
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The Well 


(Continued from page 28) 


“That will—will at least leave us a little 
privacy,” he stumblingly explained. 

“All right,” repeated his wife as she 
poured her kettle of hot water over her 
stacked supper dishes. 


IV 


Tue hired man that Slade brought home 
seemed little more than a stripling. He 
carried a grease stained guitar with a 
broken shank, an artless smile, and an air 
of having seen much of the world, for one 
so young. He wore a tiptilted sombrero, 
trousers ornamented with buckskin fringe, 
and a blue flannel shirt laced with a cord of 
vivid red silk. He announced that he was 
called ‘“Saskie,” which was short for 
S:skatoon Culbert, and extenuated his 
abnormal appetite by explaining he had 
spent most of the winter down in Mexico 
and hadn’t yet caught up with himself in 
the matter of white man’s feed. 

Shirley saw him only at mealtime, and 
always under the monitorial eye of her 
husband. She even came to resent, in 
fact, the closeness with which that moni- 
torial eye watched her even more than she 
resented the earnestness with which the 
artless orbed youth proceeded to inspect 
her averted profile. Saskie plowed and 
harrowed her kitchen garden for her and 
laughed loud and long at her inadequate 
little seedplots and showed her the right 
way to stretch a line and prepare a carrot 
bed. And when the broken guitar had been 
mended he strummed and sang a great 
deal in the moonlight, until Slade worn 
out with his hard day’s work, audibly and 
angrily slammed the shack windows shut. 

It was Saskie who suggested that Shirley 
ought to learn to ride, though it was Slade 
who actually taught her. He did this on 
his comparatively idle Sundays and she 
was quick enough in learning to keep to 
her seat “without choking the saddlehorn 
to death” as Saskie expressed it. But it 
was something essentially new to her and 
for a day or two after her first long canter 
with her grim jawed husband she wept 
secretly at the saddle galls which came of 
that unnecessarily hard going. 

The following Sunday, when Slade said 
he wanted to see a cattle buyer at the end 
of the next township, she declined to ride 
there with him. So he started off alone, 
ruffled by her first show of opposition. It 
was not until he was a mile or two out on 
the trail that his mood softened and he 
began to question the meaning of this per- 
verse hardness against the woman he 
wanted to treat with tenderness. And in 
some mysterious way he missed her more 
than he had expected. On that opaline 
morning with all the prairie greening so 
gloriously under its great wash of light he 
came to feel the need of her there at his 
side, with the blue of her questioning eyes 
matching the blue of the Chinook-arched 
heavens. 

He decided, in the end, to turn back for 
his wife. He'd put the team in the buck- 
board and fill the grub box and they’d 
make a day of it. 

He attempted no announcement of this 
until he had hitched up the team and tied 
them to the corral post. Then he went 
to the shack for Shirley. 
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\ Aunt Belles 


Comfort Letters 


d 4 Like to Nail This 


Signin Every Nursery 


Mothers—please be regular. Baby’s ti ny 
anatomy should keep time like a watch. If 
it is fed at any convenient hour, bathed 
when you feel like it and allowed to sleep or 
wake at irregular intervzis, you are bound to 
have a badly diso1 ganized little anatomy to 
care for. 


A baby is so logical When 
everything is right—food, sleep, 
skin—baby is no more trouble 
than a kitten. But upset the sched- 
ule and everything is all wrong. 


Take such an ordinary thing 
as talcum. You know that Men- 
nen Borated is right, just as your 
Mother and Grandmother 
knew it was right. But sup- 
pose you experiment with a 
very cheap talcum or one with- 
out a properly balanced for- 
mula, or with one too strongly 
scented, or one which doesn’t adhere to the skin. 
Baby’s petal skin will showthe difference very quickly. 

While we are on this matter of skin, I want to tell 


you all over again about wonderful Kora-Konia. I’m Have 
ora-Konia. It’s the most amazing remedy I have ever 
employed in my years of baby raising. Almost. un- BABY BOOK ? 
believable are the results I have observed in cases of 
prickly heat, teething rashes, or inflammation caused by — ggg: ges 
damp diapers. young mother through the 
Kora-Konia is not just another talcum, It isn’t talcum 
at all, but possesses remarkable protective and curative Thousands and thousands 
virtues. It lays on raw, inflamed flesh a velvety film of of babies are stronger and 
healing powder which clings for hours, protecting while a, — will Ag more 
it soothes and heals. Please try it. And do send your 
25 cents at once for my Baby Book (35 cents in Aunt Belle’s practical day 
Canada). I know you will like it and get a lot of help 
from it. Lovingly, BELLE. 


by day advice. Aunt Belle’s 
THE Mennen Company 


only ambition is to be the 
Newark. U.S.A. 


world’s greatest mother. 
She wants millions of babies. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


uu written for 
unt Belle’s 


That is why this invalu- 
able book, beautfully print- 
ed, bound in stiff board cov- 
ers, is sold for only 25 cents, 
or 35 cents in Canada. 

Send the coupon for 
your copy. } 


4 


The Mennen Company, 
347 Central Avenue, 


Newark, N. J 
, I enclose 25 cents (Canada, 35 cents) for Aunt Belle’s 
Baby Book. 
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“Follow 
the Widow! 


This was the 
message Philip 
Hindwood 
found pinned to 
his pillow at 
the Ritz. And 
he followed her! 


Don’t miss the | | 
tremendous new 
mystery novel by 


Coningsby Dewsen 


Author of THe Kincpom RounD 
THE CORNER;” “THE GARDEN 4 
WitHovt WALLS,” etc. 


through a 
hundred thrilling situ- 
ations with the American 
traveler who knew nothing 
at all about women! With 
him you'll meet a woman 
you'll call the wickedest in 
the world or the greatest 
saint. And wit him you'll 
flash through danger, in- 
trigue and kaleidoscopic 
change of scene in a novel 
that noauthor less gifted and 
experienced than Dawson 
could possibly have written. 


Order it today—$2.00 at bookstores 


Ghopotitan Book 


— 


Wesi 40 th Sureet.New York, 


} 
& at | 


uarantee 

Bond if i L. 

in Ing n-volume w 

Get our valuable 120. ‘and Evidence’ books 

Sena for them —NO 

LaSalle University, Dept.655-L . 


Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study 


iMusic Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


7 At Home. 


dorsed by srewsky. Master teac ide and coach 
you. ms @ marvel of simplicity oa completeness. 
Write naming course you are interested 
in: Piano, Harmony.V oice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, }iondotin Guitar, Banjo or Reed 
Organ~and we willsend FREECATALOG SEND for tNOW! 
University Extension Conservatory, Sis Siegel- Myers Bidg., 


WE CAN TEACH 
YOU DRAWING in your 
own home during your spare 
time. Twenty-five years of 
cessful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries. 
Write teday for Art Year 


Room No. 1 


He stopped short, however, half way 
between the door and an open window, at 
the sound of voices. 

‘.. . And he’d kill you for that if I told 
him,” he heard his wife saying. 

“But you won’t tell him,” returned the 
confident voice of Saskatoon Culbert. 

“Why won’t I?” challenged the girl out 
of a momentary silence. 

“Because it’d hang the Indian sign on 
your home life,’”’ was the other’s unruffled 
reply. 

“Well, it’s home life, remember, what- 
ever’s hung on it,” the low toned voice of 
the woman replied. 

“T’m not so sure about that,” asserted 
the other. 

“About what?” was the quick demand. 

“About this home life business. Say, 
honey, I’ve got a suspicion you’re not even 
married to that ola bird. There’s some- 
thing about this hitch-up sure makes me 
feel it’s phoney!” 

“Then s’posing you ask my husband 
about it,” she suggested 

Saskatoon Culbert laughed quietly. 

“Td rather talk to you, Lady Tiger.”’ 

“Then be kind enough to tie it down to 
talking,” said the girl, apparently moving 
to another part of the room. 

“But, hell, what’re you getting out of it 
all, anyway?” demanded the man’s voice, 
touched with perplexity. 

“Considerable more than you could ever 
give me,” was the girl’s quiet retort. 

“Not on your tintype,” asserted the 
other. “Why honey girl, you ain’t been 
woke up yet. You don’t know you’re 
alive. Soften a little, bluebird, and I'll 
show you what real living is!” 

“Listen to me,”’ said the cool and distant 
voice of the girl out of still another short 
silence. “I’m no prairie chicken who’s 
going to palpitate at the sight of a pair of 
fringed overalls. I’ve known men since 
I was knee high to a water hydrant and I 
can smell a rib snake a mile off. Believe 
me, I know a man when I see one. So I 
want you to get this, and get it good. 
When I want outside affection I’ll come 
around and ask for it. But until I do, 
you'll keep your side of the deadline 
or there’ll be doings round this prairie 
shack!” 

“Why, doggone you, you muddleheaded 
little fire eater——” 

But that was as far as he got. For 
Slade walked over to the door and threw it 


itions | OPEN. 


By the time he had stepped inside Sas- 


| katoon Culbert was stooping over the 


stove and lighting a match, which he 
carelessly held up to the tip of his brown 
paper cigarette. And Shirley, he noticed 
with a disquieting pang, was beguilingly 
pouring flour into a sifter that stood at one 
end of her table. 

Slade put down his hat. Then he 
looked at his hands which, he noticed to his 
astonishment, were a trifle unsteady. 
Then he stepped over to where Saskatoon 
Culbert stood. 

“T want you to go out and unhitch the 
team,” was his curt command. “Unhitch 
them and turn them into the corral.” 

The eyes of the two men met. 

“Sure,” said the younger in the estab- 
lished vernacular of the West. He turned 
and stepped out through the door, smoking 
ashe went. It was then that Slade turned 
to his wife. 

“Have you anything to say to me?” he 
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demanded. He spoke quietly but there 
was a steely barb in his voice which she 
seemed to resent. 

“Not that I know of,” she replied. He 
watched her as she turned to take up a 
pie pan. He resented more than ever her 
not having the courage to meet his eye. 

“All right,” he finally said, turning dis- 
piritedly away. But there was little sign 
of irresolution in his bearing as, once out- 
side, he strode over to where Saskatoon 
Culbert was already throwing the team 
harness over the corral topbars. 

“What do I owe you up to noon today?” 
asked Slade in a tone which was not to be 
mistaken. 

“Why?” asked the younger man, looking 
less a stripling as his studiously. indifferent 
eyes inspected the other. 

“Because that’s when you're quitting,” 
said Slade, vaguely hoping that some show 
of open opposition would start the ma- 
chinery which he had not permitted himself 
to throw into gear. But life, with all its 
accidental little disappointments, - still 
looked good to Saskatoon Culbert. So he 
merely said “All right,’’ reached for a 
cigarette and walked towards the bunk 
house. 

Inside of an hour, however, he was 
packed up, paid off and on his adventurous 
way again. 


Vv 


SLADE worked doubly hard during the 
weeks that followed. After his long day 
of labor on the land he came in at night 
drugged with fatigue. He ate and slept 
and went out again, and again came 
back to his home, like a tired horse to its 
manger. 

He said little. Nor did his wife find 
much to talk over with him. She went 
about her work with an odd air of sus- 
pended judgment, with her heart appar- 
ently neither heavy nor light. She seemed 
to be waiting for something. 

Slade, for all the narcotizing influences 
of daily toil, was not unconscious of these 
walls of silence in which she had immured 
herself. There were times, indeed, when 
he resented them, just as he resented her 
passivity. For it was in reticences and 
withdrawals such as these that he detected 
the root of his trouble. They implied 
more than a mere abysmal separation of 
spirit. They implied not only slowly 
achieved adroitness at concealment but 
also those self-protective reservations 
which were an inheritance, a natural in- 
heritance, from that past which he 
had neither the power nor the will to un- 
cover. 

It struck him as odd, sometimes, that 
she could carry about with her almost a 
flowerlike air of innocence. And with 
equal frequency it struck him as odd that 
he should still find undecipherable satis- 
faction in her mere presence there under 
his roof. He liked to see her in the door- 
way awaiting his return. He liked to see 
her working in her garden, a dusky figure 
in the gathering dusk. He liked to see 
the play of the lamplight on her rounded 
neck. And at night, across the room that 
separated his bunk from hers, he liked to 
hear the sound of her quiet breathing. 

It was on the same morning that he 
found seven of his steers poisoned and 
decided, after quietly informing the 
authorities, to say nothing about it to 
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Shirley, that something occurred to add to 
his wife’s preoccupation. Slade, with the 
coming of warm weather, had shown her 
how to use the well as a “cool hole,” and 
as she was lowering a joint of beef through 
the platform planks it slipped and fell into 
the water below. She saw, to her dismay, 
that it sank. And she could think of no 
way of recovering it. Yet it impressed 
her as so incompetent an act that she 
dreaded explaining it to her husband, who 
already seemed to have quite enough -to 
put up with. So she worried in secret, 
day by day, wondering what the outcome 
would be. She noticed one morning that 
he sniffed at his water jug after filling it 
at the pump to carry out to the fields with 
him. She took her pail when he had gone, 
pumped it full and tasted the water. 

She found to her dismay that it was 
tainted. That night when he went to the 
well for a drink, Slade looked questioningly 
into the tin dipper, pumped a fresh one 
and threw half the water away. His wife, 
he noticed, was restless in her sleep all that 
night. 

The next day when he came in at noon 
he found Shirley standing by the stable 
door. He was disturbed by the absence 
of color from her face. 

“There’s something I’ve got to tell you 
about,”, she said, forcing herself to meet 
his eye. 

He dreaded to hear her say it, even 
though it seemed the thing he had been 
waiting for so long. 

“Let’s have dinner first,”’ he said with a 
brave show of indifference. Yet he sat dis- 
quieted by the look on her face. He 
wondered why she ate so little. And he 
wondered what lay ahead of him just 
around the next turn in the trail of life. 
But whatever it was, thought Slade, it 
had to be met. 

‘Now what’s the trouble?” he asked as 
he pushed back his chair. He was even 
able to reach for his pipe and light it, as 
he usually did at such times. 

“I’ve done something I’ve got to tell 
you about,” his wife said as she sat staring 
into his face. 

“What is it?” he demanded with his 
heart tightening. 

“It’s something that’s poisoning us 
both,” she admitted, “though I never 
thought it would.” 

“But do you feel you ought to tell me?” 
he admonished, still afraid of what he felt 
to be so imminent. 

“You’ve got to know,” she proclaimed. 

“What is it?” he repeated after a 
moment of tense silence. 

“The well,” she said with a foolish little 


What Makes Cut Glass 
So Heavy? 


EAUTIFUL, sparkling like a diamond, 
cut glass is always a joy. 
But why is it so heavy? 
None but the informed would ever 
know. Cut glass is more than one third 
lead. Thus lead plumbing, white-lead 


paint, and cut glass are in a sense all of 
one family. 

The lead for cut glass (and for other fine 
glass, such as that for optical use, electric 
light bulbs, etc.) is first changed into lead 
oxide by burning it in a furnace. This 
oxide is known as red-lead. It is a reddish 
powder. 

This powder, mixed with silica (fine 
white sand) and potash, becomes clear 
glass when melted in a furnace. At a lower 
temperature, the molten glass is blown into 
various shapes. 

This is only a minor use of lead in mak- 
ing modern life pleasant and comfortable, 
yet hundreds of tons of red-lead are used in 
this way every year. 

Lead is also an important factor in the 
manufacture of rubber, and this means 
that there is lead in your overshoes, your 
automobile tires, fountain pen, pipe stem, 
and in dozens of other familiar articles 
containing rubber. 


Civilization has found almost countless 
uses for lead, during centuries of experi- 
ment and progress, but it would be hard to 
find any other that is so important as the 
conversion of pure metallic lead into white- 
lead—the principal factor in good paint. 

People are using paint more intelli- 
gently and more liberally today than ever 
before. They are recognizing the impor- 
tance of the advice given in the terse 
maxim, ‘‘Save the surface and you save all.” 

The quality of a paint depends on the 
quantity of white-lead it contains. Some 
paint manufacturers use more white-lead, 
some less, in the paint they make. Most 
painters know that the most durable paint 
they can apply to a building is pure white- 
lead, thinned with pure linseed oil. 

National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our iearest branch office, Dept. D, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 
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wide-eyed as he stood up and laughed, 
laughed loud and roughly. 
“If that’s all that’s troubling you,” he 
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told her, “we'll take a half day off and 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters.. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago . Dept. 7, 
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“And certain other things,” he amended 
without glancing at her. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked, 
quickly raising her eyes. 

He was silént for a moment. 

“I’m thinking of the other things in your 
life,” he finally told her. 

“What other things?” 

“The things that happened before I 
knew you.” 

“What have they done?” she demanded. 

“T’d say they’ve done about what this 
beef joint’s done to our drinking water,” 
he found the courage to tell her. 

She looked up, at that, quickly. There 
was a flash in her eyes which he had never 


| before seen there. 


“So that’s what’s been sticking in your 
craw?” she cried out in her hard young 
voice, reverting oddly to her earlier manner 
of speech. “Like all the rest of the rubes, 


| you think that everything that comes off 


Broadway is on the toboggan. You’ve 
run away with the idea that because I’ve 
had to scratch for myself for the last ten 
years I’ve scratched my name off the 
clean-living list.” 

“{ didn’t say that,” he protested, 
stunned by her rage. 

“Well, I want to tell you something, 
mister man. Not that it cuts much ice 
now, for the jig’s up round here as far as 
I’m concerned. But I want you to know 
it for your own private satisfaction. I 
want you to know that there’s nothing in 
my life you need sit up nights worrying 
over. Whatever I’ve done, I’ve lived 
decent. And this is the first time I’ve 
ever needed to advertise myself along that 
line. And I’ve had to do it to you, 
who——” 

“Wait a minute,” he called out, turning 
very much the same face to her torrent of 
words that he’d turn to the pelt of a 
thunder storm clearing the air about him. 
But she was not to be stopped. 

“You’ve been dry nursing the idea I’m 
a man eater. But I can’t see that since 
you’ve brought me out here I’ve handed 
you any extra excuses for worrying along 
that line. I’ve been trying to hand you 
what you expected and nothing more. And 
you know exactly how much I’ve given you. 
I’ve been a little sister to the tombstone 
and I’ve darn near broken my neck trying 
to keep this one ring sideshow going. But 
now I’m through. Im not the kind of a 
woman you can hitch your little wagon to, 
Willie, and now I’m going back to where 
you got me. I’m going to hick out. I’ve 
waited and hoped you’d wake up to what 
a real woman was, even though she once 
did do a turn in Ziggie’s front line. But I 
guess you grew up too close to the North 
Pole ever to get next to that. We've had 
our little tryout—and now I’m through!” 

His heart sank, sank abysmally. 

“You really want to go back?” he asked 
with a quaver in his voice. 

“I’m going back,” she announced. “And 
I’m going now when the going is good.” 

He tried to think of his home without 
her. It seemed a hard thing to face. But 
he knew men now and then had to endure 
such things. And he knew that she meant 
what she said. 

“We ought to think this over,” he 
protested with a hunger to postpone the 
inevitable. He had a world to reorganize 
and it would not be easy work. 

“That’s just what’s the matter,” she 


| cried with that inadequate little gesture 
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of hers. ‘“There’s been too much thinking 
round here.” 

Then he smiled for the first time. 

“Tt’ll take two to clean out that well,” he 
reminded her. He got up from his chair, 
resenting the heaviness that lay about his 
heart, bewildered by this power of another 
to embitter him to the inmost core of his 
being. 

“IT s’pose I owe you help there,” she 
admitted without looking up at him. And 
words, he felt as he reached for his weather- 
stained old sombrero and put it on, seemed 
without carrying power at the very time 
when they were most needed. 

“Then supposing we get busy,” he 
solemnly remarked, wondering why he 
should feel so constrained before her. 

“All right,” she said as she got listlessly 
up from her chair. 

He quite as listlessly went to the stable 
and got a pail and rope. Then he went to 
one of the haystacks and carried back a 
ladder. 

It wasn’t until he had pumped the well 
dry and the water came up brackish and 
boiling that his wife ventured out to where 
he was working. She stood watching him 
as he pried away the planks and lifted the 
dripping pump to one side of the platform. 
She peered down into the cool darkness as 
he lowered the ladder into the well, which 
looked perilously deep to her startled eyes. 

“You’re—you’re not going down there?” 
she demanded, breathing with perceptible 
quickness. 

He laughed easily. 

“Sure I’m going down there,” he re- 
torted. “It’s the only way to get the thing 
cleaned out.” 

“But s’posing you don’t—s’posing you 
can’t get out?” she cried, with one hand 
pressed against her side. 

“What difference would it make?” he 
asked, luxuriating in her alarm. 

She started to speak but fell silent again. 
And her silence, as so often before, was a 
disappointment to him. She stood looking 
into his face with her barricaded eyes, and 
then turned and stared down into the 
empty well. 

“What must I do?” she finally asked. 

“Lower this pail and when I give the 
word pull it up and dump it. That silt 
and stuff is heavy. So I’ll give it to you in 
half pailfuls.” 

She said “‘All right” and watched him as 
he tied the loose end of the rope to the 
pump standard and lowered himself into 
the yawning black maw. She knelt at its 
edge, accustoming her eyes to the thin 
light and watching him as he made his way 
to the bottom. She could see motes of 
mist floating between the wet well sides. 
She could see the pump stem red with 
rust. And at the bottom she could see 
a small bubbling of water, boiling muddily, 
but boiling without stop. 

“Haul away!” she heard the stifled voice 
of her husband command. And she hauled 
away, averting her head from the mass of 
corrupted meat which fell from the pail as 
she dumped it. Then she lowered the pail 
again. After that she sat down at the well 
curb, slumped listlessly forward. She did 
not look up until she caught the tattoo of 
horsehoofs on the prairie sod and saw 
Saskatoon Culbert draw rein within ten 
paces of her. There was something in his 
bearing which promptly disturbed her. 
She had been taught to know the eye of a 
man inflamed by bad whisky. And there 
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was a bold, reckless insolence about the 
newcomer which quickened her heart- 
beats. 
‘“‘Where’s the Big Mogul?” he demanded. 
She eyed him steadily. a On 
“What do you want with him?” she J 
asked, standing between the horseman and 
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“But what for?” she parried, noticing 


for the first time the blue barreled revolver has grown from an idea in the mind of one man in 
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“For branding me a cattle poisoner, 
damn him, and setting the Mounties after 
me!” 

She stood thoughtful.a moment. 

“But what’s to become of me?” she 
asked, moving a step or two towards him. 

“I’m not thinking about you just now,” 
he announced as he stared about the flat 
landscape. “But I’m sure going to settle 


science as distinct and different from anything else 
on earth. 
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“Say, birdie, you ain’t built for the brand 


of traveling that’s ahead of me,”’ Saskatoon 
Culbert was saying down to her. 

“Try me,” she cried out as abandonedly | 
as she could. Now, of all times, she wanted 
to prove herself a good actress. | 

He turned and stared at the open door | 
of the shack, his face puckering with a | 
dull perplexity. 

“Is he inside there?” he demanded. 

She laughed, though she was watching 
the blue barreled revolver as she did so. 
The man at the well top, she felt, must 
surely have seen it. 

“Do you suppose I’d be talking to you 


this way if he was?” she challenged. 
He let his heavily questioning eye rest 
| on her upturned face. Then he slowly 
“Come here,” he commanded with hi 
| sei ths The french way to remove hair 
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Then he insolently tilted up her chin with 
his right hand and stooped to kiss her. 
And that was her moment. 

He was startled the next instant by the 
sharp stab of pain where her teeth had 
fastened on the thumb joint of the hand 
holding his gun. 

Before he could quite get over that 
shock he felt the weapon jerked from 
his startled fingers. And before he could 
recover it he felt the woman twist and 
writhe away. 

He blinked foolishly as he saw her 
confronting him with the revolver leveled 
at his stomach. 

“Put up your hands,” 
quiet ferocity. 

But instead of doing so he merely 
laughed. 

“Put up your hands,” 
breathing hard. 

He laughed again as he stepped easily 

towards her. He said still again, ‘““You 
little bobcat,” as he swung out a hand to 
catch at her wrist. He paused for a 
moment, arrested by the grimness of her 
face. 
’ But before he could quite decide on 
her intention something interfered with 
the machinery of thought. It was Slade’s 
muddy right hand, swinging in a foreshort- 
ening circle, which came against his relaxed 
jaw. He went down with a grunt like a 
clouted rabbit. 

Slade took the revolver from the white 
faced woman and pocketed it. Then he 
dragged its still inert owner ovér to the well 
platform, where he untied the rope from | need 
the still muddy pail and with this rope 
securely trussed Saskatoon Culbert to the 


she said with 


she repeated, 


pump. 

Then Slade went back to his wife. She | cs 
turned away as he tried to peer into her 
face. So he caught her by the arm and 
swung her about, almost roughly. 

“You wouldn’t have done that if you 
hadn’t cared,” he challenged. Her hand 
went out to him as if to make sure he was 
there safe beside her. 

“He was going to kill you, kid,” she 
said very simply. 

“That doesn’t count,” he told her. 
“The thing that counts is that I can’t let 
you go. J cant!” 

“I guess it won’t matter much,” she 
said, looking away. 

“It matters everything,” he cried out 
with his head bent, “if you could only 
care.” 

“Care?” she cried inturn. “You poor 
Canadian clam, it’s you who’s got to care! 
I’ve been so crazy to have you care that— 
that I’d have made that gunman get me 
first!” 

“Then you won’t go?” he asked, drop- 
ping down and putting his long arms about 
her knees. 

“Not if you kiss me, and kiss me quick,” 

she said with her fingers thrust into his 
hair and a great hunger in her half closed 
eyes. 
He looked over his shoulder a minute 
or two later, and with an odd contentedness 
remarked: ‘I’m glad we’ve got that well 
cleaned!” 

And her answer to that remark was not 
as inconsequential as it might have 
seemed. 

“Qh, honey, you ought to have believed 
in me that much!” she reprovingly said as 
she buried her face in the brown hollow 
of his neck. 
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Cain and Mabel 


(Continued from page 37) 


hey?” finishes Joe, sarcastical, but his lips is 
quiverin’. ‘Well, I have got paid thirty 
thousand bucks for one performance— 
name me the actor which can duplicate 
that!” 

“T didn’t mean to be rude,” says Mabel, 
a little softer after a glance at the kid’s 
hurt face. 

Joe shrugs his shoulders. 

“Why ain’t you people dancin’? he 
says, lookin’ from Mabel to me. 

“on’t you dance, Mister Cain?” says 
Mabel invitin’ly, before I can answer. 
She seems anxious to get on a friendly 
footin’. 

“Me?” says Joe. ‘Nothin’ stirrin’! 
He motions to the couples slitherin’ back 
and forth on the polished floor in fond 
embrace. “When J feel I have got to— 
er—hug a girl like that, I’ll get wed to 
somebody. That’ll be never! Look at 
them babies, they’re gettin’ away with 
murder! But don’t mind me, go ahead 
and dance——” é 

“Oh, I’m glad to get away from dancing 
for a change,” laughs Mabel with a mean- 
in’ look at me. And I should think she 
wouldst be glad to get away from dancin’ 
after all the hoofin’ she done in The Girl 
and the Whirl. But Joe don’t get her. 

“You a dancer?” he says carelessly. 

Hot coffee! Now it’s Mabel’s turn to be 
dumfounded. Is she a dancer? She gets 
about $2,500 a week for trippin’ the light 
and fantastic, she’s danced all over the 
world and her name is in the electric lights 
three feet high outside the theater. Is 
she a dancer? That’s like askin’ Chaplin 
has he ever saw a camera! 

“Are you trying to be funny, Mister 
Cain?” says Mabel frigidly, after a danger- 
ous pause. ‘“‘J’m.Mabel Vandergrift!”’ 

If she expected to see Joe swoon away 
in a faint, she was mistaken. Joe shakes 
his head in candid ignorance. 

“T guess I’m a dumbbell, Miss—er— 
Vanderbilt,” he says, “but your name don’t 
tell me a thing!” 

Well, Mabel told him a couple of things, 
don’t think she didn’t! It was all as nice 
and polite as possible, but that kind of 
sarcastical politeness which had Joe’s face 
redder than the color itself before she got 
through. And just a few minutes before, 
why Joe was tellin’ her who he was in 
exactly the same way! 

I sit back in my chair so’s not to be no 
eavesdropper and the more I think of the 
situation in front of me, why the harder it 
is to keep from laughin’ and prob’ly gettin’ 
both of ’em wild. Here’s two people, 
both champs in their different lines, which 
prob’ly half the country and certainly ail 
of Broadway has heard of. As the matter 
and fact, everybody in the cabaret knows 
who both of them is and our table has 
been a target for interested looks and 
whispers from the time we all sit down 
together. But Mabel never read a sport 
page in her life and what Joe knows about 
Broadway stars could be painted on a 
postage stamp. So here we have two 
famous characters sittin’ across from each 
other at a table in the biggest city in the 
world, people all around ’em envyin’ Joe 
for bein’ with Mabel and Mabel for bein’ 
with Joe, and like Adam and Eve when 
they first met, Mabel Vandergrift and Joe 
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OU use soap and water to cleanse the 
skin—Drink ENO in the morning to 
cleanse the system. 


Tomorrow you will start the day 


Good! But, if you do not feel as 
refreshed as you might, if your 
appetite is indifferent or if your 
brain seems dull—you need an in- 
y ner as well as an outer cleansing. 

If you are “out of sorts”, out of 
temper, worried or languid, you 
have neglected the toiletof Health. 
To enjoy that happy feeling that 
follows perfect cleanliness and re- 
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long-tested directions :— 


The Effervescence of ENO 
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best properties of ripe, fresh fruit in a concen- 
trated, convenient and economical form. 

The regular morning use of ENO is the pleas- 
antest way to maintain the balance of Good 


Get a bottle of ENO’S “Fruit 
Salt” today and— 

On arising tomorrow, pour about a 
teaspoonful of the fine white pow- 
der into the hollow of your hand. 
Dissolve this in half tumbler of 
water and drink it as the efferves- 
cence subsides. Its very taste is 
always refreshing, invigorating, 
“‘clean’’—there is no “saltiness”, 
no bitter residue, no waste. 

Do this every morning until you 
feel that every bodily function is 
perfectly normal again. 
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‘*Every hour I spent on my I. C. 
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| Cain had never heard of each other before in 
| their lives! 


As they remark in Piccadilly Circus, I 
mean to say there’s a rum go, what? 

The music stops and the arrival of the 
others at the table busts up a highly em- 


| barrassin’ pause. Jack Murray looks from 


Mabel to Joe, eager to see what they have 
did with the few minutes he left them 
together. As mad-as a chambermaid at 
a plugged keyhole, Mabel calls for-her 
wraps, lookin’ everywhere but at Joseph, 
which is already risin’ to leave. Murray 
frowns and works hard tryin’ to elect Joe 
as Mabel’s escort home and if it hadn’t of 
been for one couple in the party bein’ 
plainly against it, Murray wouldst prob’ly 
of put it over. The couple which ruined 
his plans was Mabel and Joe. 

On the ways back to our hotel, Murray 
slaps Joe on the back and says: 

“Well, now what do you say, you alleged 
woman hater? What do you think of her, 
isn’t she a knockout?” 

“Who?” says Joe blankly. 

“Who? Why, Mabel Vandergrift, of 
course! Didn’t she——” 

“Oh, the chorus girl?” says Joe. ‘Well, 
she ain’t such a bad looker, but Sweet 
Papa, what a dumbbell! She never heard 
of me before, can you picture that?” He 
shakes his head in amazement. 

“The—the—the chorus girl?” gasps 
Murray. He grabs Joe’s shoulders and 
pushes his head out of the open taxi 
window. “Look at that sign, you—er— 
Joe!” he commands. 

I glanced with Joe at the twinklin’ blur 
of electric signs and in a minute we pick 
out this on one of the biggest: 


MABEL VANDERGRIFT 
IN THE GIRL AND THE WHIRL 
MASON THEATER——NOW! 

“The chorus girl, eh?” says Murray 
when Joe’s head comes in the window 
again. ‘‘You’ve been talking tonight with 
one of the biggest dancing stars in this 
country! A girl with a million admirers! 


“Well, what d’ye want me to do, break 
down and sob?” snarls Joe. “J can’t help 
it, can 1?” 

“What did I tell you?” I says over 
Joe’s head to our irritated press repre- 
sentative. ‘Boy, this baby is asbestos 
where the adjoinin’ sex is concerned!” 

“That’s how he is now,” sneers Murray. 
“A week from now he’ll be so goofy over 
Mabel he’ll be pitiful!” 

“Blah!” says Joe. 

But nevers the less, our painstakin’ 
publicity getter goes ahead with his 
original plans and does succeed in plantin’ 
a story in a couple of papers about the 
welterweight champ bein’ cuckoo over the 
Broadway star. When Joe reads this he 
gets red-headed for a couple of minutes, 
but fin’ly he sits down and laughs his head 
off. He seems to take the angle that it’s 
a good joke on Mabel, and actin’ on 
Murray’s orders he starts goin’ to The 
Girl and the Whirl every night. He even 
stands for the baskets of flowers bein’ 
handed over the footlights with his name 
on ’em. This stuff gets around, seems 
level, and pretty soon both Mabel and Joe 
are gcttin’ plenty interviews without Jack 
Murray havin’ anything to do with it at all. 

Then Murray claims the time is ripe for 
his next move, which he says will get 
pages in the dailies where his first stunt 
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got colums. He says he’s goin’ to have 
Mabel Vandergrift mysteriously disappear 
from her show for one week. He'll get 
the coppers lookin’ for her, offer a reward, 
even hint that Joe Cain might of carried 
her off. Where she’ll fin’ly be found will 
be the publicity story of the year. Fur- 
ther than that, Murray closes up like a 
Chinese witness and will tell me nothin’ 
except that his main trouble is with his 
principals. Although Mabel smiles sweety 
up at the box furnished by the theater 
and occupied by Joe every night, thereby 
makin’ a lot of front row millionaires 
gnash their false teeth, she will not be 
seen with Joseph Cain anywheres outside 
the theater. Joe feels identically and em- 
phatically the same way with regards to 
Mabel. 

“I can’t understand that fellow,” says 
Murray to me. “I’ve seen ’em hard 
boiled, but he’s a china egg and that’s a 
fact! You can’t make me believe that 
Mabel don’t register something with him. 
Why——” 

“T’ll tell you what to do if you think 
he’s fakin’ it,” I says. ‘Shut off that free 
box at the theater and then see if he goes 
to the show any more.” 

““Good—that’s a wow of an idea!” says 
Murray. “You stick around me for another 
year and you'll be intelligent.” 

That night Murray declares the free 
seat out, likewise the flowers paid for by 
the management. Joe blinks and then 
goes up to the box office and buys seats in 
the gallery. He says the muSical numbers 
appeals to him and he pays no attention 
to Murray’s sarcastical laugh. When 
Mabel comes out and misses Joe in the 
box, I could of swore she looked peeved. 
I called Joe’s notice to that interestin’ fact 
and Joe says he thinks the Irish comedian 
is a riot. 

The next day Murray says he’s got a 
box at the Belmont races and he wants us 
tocome down. It will do Joe a lot of good, 
he adds, to be saw amongst the who’s 
who there. The champ’s eyes sparkles. 
Originally brung up on a farm, Joe Cain 
was as fond of horses as Richard the Third. 

So down we go, meetin’ Murray at the 
club house gate like he told us. He’s got 
a mysterious air about him, the answer 
comin’ when he leads us to his box. 
There’s Mabel Vandergrift with a couple of 
pals, and when Joseph lamps her he walks 
all over my feet tryin’ to duck. But 
Mabel greets us with a hypnotizin’ smile. 
Murray sits between the other two girls 
and immediately starts a lively conver- 
sation with ’em. 

“You don’t look a bit glad to see me,” 
purrs Mabel at Joe as we took seats behind 
her in the latter part of the box, ‘and 
you’ve stopped coming to the theater, too, 
haven’t you?” she adds, shakin’ her finger. 

“T suppose you miss me, eh?” says Joe 
with a faint smile. 

“Well—naturally!” says Mabel with a 
thrillin’ sigh. 

“Don’t make me laugh!” says Joe coldly 
and in a low voice, “and quit tryin’ to kid 
me. The only reason you’ ’re sittin’ in this 
box with me is because I’m a champ and 
I mean somethin’ and it’s gettin’ you a lot 
of attention. So we got that all settled! 
Who d’ye like in the first race?” he adds, 
raisin’ his voice and addressin’ the world 
at large. 

Mabel sits back in her seat with a gasp, 
her face the color of thirty-six tomatoes. 
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The glance she flashed Joseph would of 
roast me to death, but Joe just grins back 
cheerfully—a pleasant faced kid. 

“You—you’re getting me attention?” 
she says fin’ly, crazy mad but soft pedalin’ 
so’s the others won’t get earfuls. ‘How 
dare you say such a thing to me? How 
dare you? Why—why—everybody here 
knows who I am!”’ she goes on, tossin’ her 
head to include the 15,000 at the track. 

“You hate yourself, don’t you?” says 
Joe pleasantly. “They’s whole flocks of 
dancers, but they’s only one welterweight 
champ. Laugh that off!” 

Mabel has now went right up in flames. 

“You are the most stupidly egotistical 
person I’ve ever met in my life!’ she says 
when she can speak. 

“T love to stand out from the mob,” 
remarks Joe, coolly pencilin’ his program. 

Murray had devoted one ear to the 
debate between Joe and Mabel whilst 
pretendin’ to give all his attention to the 
other two Janes. Now he suddenly turns 
and flashes Mabel a meanin’ look. She 
nods and looks at Joe, which missed this 
by-play. 

“The only way you could stand out from 
the mob, as you put it, is as a pugilist,” 
she says, kind of contemptuously, “a 
profession that requires nothing but mere 
animal strength!” 

“What kin you do besides dance?” asks 
Joe. “Looks to me like all we each got 
is one trick as far as that part of it goes.” 

Again Jack. Murray and Mabel ex- 
changes glances. 

“Indeed!” snaps Mabel. “Well, I'll 
wager I can go back to New York now, 
conceal my identity and make good 
living at some legitimate business away 
from the stage!” 

“You and me both,” says Joe. “I 
wasn’t always a scrapper. You don’t 
need to curl your lip at me, neither! I 
could get a good job in New York to- 
morrow and——” 

“Well, then, Mister Cain,” interrupts 
Mabel, leanin’ forward with sparklin’ eyes, 
“suppose we both try it. Suppose, begin- 
ning tomorrow, we each—er—temporarily 
disappear from the spotlight, go our 
separate ways and try our luck for, 
say——” 

“For a week!” butts in Joe. ‘You're 
faded! I know you can’t do it and you 
don’t think Ican. O.K. I'll show youa 
pay envelope in a week!” 


“Very well, in a week,” 


says Mabel, 


smilin’. “T’ll let you know where I’m 
working in a week!” She seems tickled 
silly with the idea. 


Then Murray turns around and asks 
what it’s all about, like here’s the first he 
knew of it. Joe tells him and Murray 
shows he should of been a movie actor by 
the way he registers surprise and delight. 
He immediately writes the terms of the 
agreement on paper, makes Joe and Mabel 
sign it and gets the others’ names on it as 
witnesses. When we get home, Murray 
sits up till midnight layin’ out his dope for 
the papers. He’s got photographs galore, 
includin’ one of the agreement between 
Mabel and Joe. Even I have got to ad- 
mire the article Murray cooked up about 
the world’s champion welterweight and the 
world’s champion musical comedy star 
each quittin’ their trades, takin’ other 
names and startin’ out to prove to each 
other that they could of made good at 
somethin’ else. The newspapers laughed 


The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
ceaseless human care “behind the 
scenes’ in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries ; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 
equipment, are the guardians of the 


Better Service 
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Guardians of the Circuits 


circuitt—the wire chief and his 
assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first 
duty is the prevention of “‘trouble.”” 
By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers’ indi- 
vidual wires. And when, from 
some cause beyond control, ‘‘trou- 
ble” does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 


inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, effi- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 
rely upon the telephone day and 
night. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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Harrison 
Fisher 


The World’s Greatest Artist 


And the creator of the 
famous “Harrison Fisher 
Girl” is at his very best in 
“To Have and To Hold,” 
a June Bride picture from 
the cover of the current 
Cosmopolitan. 


In response to thousands 
of requests his new pic- 
tures, including this oneon 
this issueof Cosmopolitan, 
have been reproduced in 
full colors. 


Each picture is mounted on 
handsome pebbled paper, with 
all lettering omitted and suit- 
able for framing. Size 11x14 
inches. The price for each 
picture is only 25c. Send for 


this beautiful print today. 312—"TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 


‘‘There’s a Picture Worth Framing!’’ 


You hear people say that each month when they see the Cosmopolitan Magazine cover. But few of them 
realize that there are nearly a hundred of these paintings—all of the most popular—of Harrison Fisher's 
only waiting to be selected by you. Send fifteen cents for a splendid art catalogue showing hundreds 
cf miniatureprints of your favorite pictures—Harrison Fisher, Jessie Willcox Smith, Maxfield Parrish 
and many others. Or better still, send 25 cents for ‘‘To Have and To Hold,” the beautiful print shown 
above, and we will mail you copy cf this beautiful catalogue absolutely FREE. 


Address COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 117 West 40th Street, New York City 
PATENTS—Protect your Ideas. Write Desiring to secure patent should 
{cr Record of Invention Blank and our three Illustrated INVENTORS write for our book, “How To Get 
Books sent free. Send sketch or model of invention Your Patent.’’ | Send model or 
for free ontsien of Pe eae. Highest reference. | sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 
Prompt attention. easonable terms. ‘ 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. : 753 Ninth/) RANDOLPH 
Washington, D. C. ept. TRS: ashington, D. U. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized Services 
in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted—per- 
sonal requirements as to location and tui- 
tion charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
ANVAS HOUSE 


For Every Outdoor Purpose. 
As open to the air as an 
umbrella but instantly closed weather tight. Shut- 
ters adjustable to any degree of ventilation. Screened 
insect proof. Anchored against high winds. Erected 


right school. Why not let us help you? or taken down without toolx and rolled into bundles 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this without detaching canvas. An ideal /awn house and 
service absolutely free of charge to you. for outdoor oe. ee golf links, 
summer resorts, etc. ‘or tuberculosis, nervousness, 
No need to hurriedly select a school on insomnia, and ill health generally, sleep outdoors. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 
350 Front Street Colfax, lowa. 


mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing, or call- 
ing for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
i Illinois 


$100 a WEEK for DRAWING 


a at $100 a week? you like to de- 
= your mt in a prac way. Good commercial artists earn this much, 
and more. Well-trained beginners soon command $50 a week. 


contin: Quickly at Home in Spare Time 


the “Federal” Master Course teaches you b . I in our spare time. Endorsed by 
No needed. ture,” a splendid book telling 
about this remarkable course, and the thy ‘ot Federal stu dents. If fou are in 
earnest and 16 years old or more, write today for this free book. kindly stating 


your age. 
RAL SCHOOL DESIGNING 
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Murray off the next mornin’. But the 
next evenin’, when a understudy went on 
in The Girl and the Whirl ir place of Mabel 
Vandergrift and a general alarm went out 
from police headquarters for her, together 
with the fact that Joe Cain had dropped 
right off the map—why, they printed all 
Murray’s collection of photos and as for 
his article, well, it hit page one, that’s all! 

Murray comes up to my room the 
followin’ night with a armful of newspapers 
and throws himself on the bed. 

“Woof!” he yells, “an average of three 
columns in all the evening papers and wait 
till you see the morning Bugles and what 
not! By the way, be sure to keep the 
champion under cover till my big story 
breaks. If he’s seen around Broadway— 
say, where in the mischief is he?” 

“‘He’s workin’ all week in a department 
store as a shippin’ clerk—his old callin’,”’ 
I growls, “and if he cuts his hands up or 
mashes a thumb through this cuckoo stunt 
of yours, I’ll cook you!” 

“Working in a department store?” 
bellers Murray, jumpin’ up. “It—he’s 


not working in MacDougal’s by any’ 


chance, is he?” 

“No—Nussbaum’s,” I says. “Suppose 
he was workin’ in MacDougal’s, what’s 
the difference?” 

“Plenty difference!’ says Murray with 
a sigh of relief. “Mabel Vandergrift is 
working in MacDougal’s as a manikin— 
that’s what she was doing before she went 
into the show business, you know. Don’t 
breath that to a soul or you'll crash every- 
thing, get me? I had no trouble at all 
framing it with the store. Look at the ad- 
vertising they’Il get when it’sdiscoveredthat 
Broadway’s missing pet is working there! 
At the end of the week, the Employees’ 
Benefit Association gives a big entertain- 
ment in the store’s auditorium for the 
help. As part of the program, Miss Mary 
Nelson, one of the manikins, does a dance. 
Well, Miss Mary Nelson is what Mabel 
Vandergrift was baptized twenty years ago! 
She'll be recognized and the panic is on. 
She comes back to Broadway, gives inter- 
views on her experiences as a working girl, 
why she had to give it up and and return 
to the stage, more pitfalls behind the 
counter than behind the feotlights, etc., 
etc. Add to that the discovery of Joe 
Cain, world’s welterweight champion, 
working as a shipping clerk for the love of 
Mabel who was opposed to him as a fighter. 
Oh, what’s the use—I’m good, I admit it. 
Hereafter, I’m going to call myself ‘Front 
Page Murray’!”’ 

As a matter and fact, the stunt went 
over beyond “Front Page” Murray’s 
wildest nightmares, but not through 
nothin’ he done! 

Saturday night is the date set for the 
employees’ show and Saturday afternoon 
Champion Joe Cain gets off from his 
exactin’ duties as shippin’ clerk to arrange 
for me to go there with him. He’s been 
invited by some ex-pals which works for 
MacDougal’s and as he don’t seem to know 
Mabel is working there, why I don’t crack 
nothin’ about it tohim. We get there late, 
sneak in and stand up in the back of the 
auditorium, which is jammed to the paint. 

Well, the frolic’s pretty near over when 
we get in. ‘Ed Stewart and Smiling Abie 
Bloom,” two of MacDougal’s crack truck 
chauffeurs in two of MacDougal’s crack 
tuxedos, is doin’ “‘songs and stories, with 
some clever softshoe stepping,” accordin’ 
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to the program. I’ve saw worse on the 
Big Time. They get a hand which 
wouldst of satisfied Babe Ruth and then a 
floorwalker comes out and announces the 
headline act of the evenin’, “Miss Mary 
Nelson, of the Import Department, in 
some original dawnce interpretations!” 
This draws a excited buzzin’ and ample 
cranin’ of necks. 

Some this and that from a pip of a 
orchestra and—Mabel Vandergrift glides 
out on the stage, the most beautiful thing 
I, you or anybody else ever seen in their 
lives! The “Ah’s!” must of tickled even 
Mabel. Joe Cain breathes heavy and his 
hand tightens on my arm. A thunderin’ 
outburst of applause as they commence to 
recognize Mabel here and there, and then 
Mabel begins to dance. 

She’s dancin’ about two minutes and 
has ’em all in a trance with some oriental 
thing when I get a whiff of a strange smell, 
a bit smoky. I see other guys around me 
sniffin’ the air and over at the door a slight 
commotion is commencin’. Then some 
sap which should never of been allowed 
to graduate from the nursery does the most 
terrible thing which anybody can do in a 
crowd. He bawls, “Fire!” 

Nothin’ at all for a split second—then 
the mob in back where me and Joe was 
starts shufflin’ for the door. The gang in 
front, only half understandin’, twists a bit 
in their seats, but Mabel’s dance holds ’em. 
The girl heard that wild yell all right, I 
get that from her suddenly pale face and 
frightened eyes, but she sticks to her dance, 
doin’ more and more darin’ twists and 
turns to hold the nervous crowd’s atten- 
tion. The noise in the back is makin’ 
some of ’em turn their heads, half risin’. 
Then a curlin’ wisp of smoke blows lazily 
in from somewhere, a sudden clangin’ of 
fire engine gongs and that blood-curdlin’ 
wail of the sirens and—the stampede is on! 

“Bust up to that stage and tell Mabel to 
keep on dancin’ till I git there!” howls Joe 
Cain in my ear and then like a flash he 
hops to the sill of a big window that opens 
on to a fire escape. The gang which had 
rushed for the doors is fallin’ batk on each 
other when they see flames lickin’ up the 
stairway. ‘Nothin’ but women here, you 
guys!” yells Joe as they come at the fire 
escape in droves. A couple of huskies, 
cuckoo with fear, leaps at the window and 
Joe drops first one and then the other with 
short right hooks. Then he reaches down, 
grabs a Jane by the shoulders and swings 
her outside on the platform. The last I 
seen as I plunged towards the stage was 
Joe Cain smackin’ a man and pullin’ a 
woman up beside him, over and over again, 
like a life-size mechanical toy. The screams 
and wails was somethin’ fearful! 

In the front rows near the spotlights the 
panic is just gettin’ a start. The band 
is still tryin’ to play, though they ain’t 
two of ’em playin’ the same tune, but what 
seems to fascinate the crowd is that Mabel 
is still smilin’ and dancin’. They’re all 
standin’ up lookin’ at her, then jerkin’ 
their heads back to the riot in the rear. 
They don’t know what to do and that’s all 
that’s necessary—to keep ’em hesitatin’. 

As I reached the stage, Joe Cain comes 
hoppin’ over the seats and lands beside 
Mabel, which just lets forth a sigh and 
collapses in his arms. Joseph’s coat is 
gone, his shirt is hangin’ in ribbons and he 
looks like at least ten guys has solved his 
defense and reached his face with smashes. 


Posed by Corrine Griffith 
in “The Climbers,” a 
Vitagraph motion pic- 
ture. Miss Griffith is 
one of many attractive 
women “in pictures” who 
use and endorse Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream for pro- 
moting beauty of com- 
plexion. 


A complexion as 


D° you know how truly beautiful 
your complexion can be? Do you 
appreciate what delicate freshness, what 
fineness of texture you can gain for 
your skin? And with how little effort? 
You can attain a complexion as fresh 
and radiant as the roses in June. - You 
can achieve the dainty bloom of a clear, 
wholesome skin, just as thousands of 
attractive women have, if you begin at 
once the daily use of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream. It has 
an exclusive therapeutic property that 
serves to “tone-up’’—revitalize—the 
sluggish tissues of the skin. Applied 
regularly, it heals and nourishes the 
skin cells, soothes away redness and 
roughness, banishes slight imperfec- 
tions. Used faithfully, it will help you 
to gain and retain a complexion that is 
genuinely beautiful. 

For the most effective 
way in which to use In- 


gram’s Mil Cream 


“ih read Health Hints, the 


fair as June roses 
can so easily be yours 


little booklet packed with every jar. It has 
been prepared by specialists to insure that 
you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream th- 
fullest possible benefit. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent 
or one-dollar size. Begin at once to gain a 
new charm of complexion. It will mean so 
much to you. 


Ingram’s Rouge—‘‘Just to show a proper 
glow’’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50 cents. 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 

owder — A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c, 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
40 TENTHSTREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram 
Company, Windsor, Ontario. Australian 
residents address T. W. Cotton, Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. New Zealand 
residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban res- 
idents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 36, 
Havana. 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 
Cream 


Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir 
packet of the exquisite Ingram T 
coupon below, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


oilet-Aids. Send us a dime, with the 


Gentlemen: 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY, 40 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
Enclosed please find one dime,in return for which please send 
me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, sample pack- 
ets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and Zodente & 
Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the gen- gs 
tleman of the house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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AANI-FLUSH_ does just 
one thing—cleans closet 
bowls. And it cleans without 
scrubbing, without scouring, 
without dipping out the water 
—and without the use of other 
makeshift and uncertain 


methods. 


It relieves you of all the un- 
pleasant, old-fashioned work. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow the directions 
on the can, and flush. Sani- 
Flush cleans thoroughly, even 
down in the hidden trap where 
you never could really clean 
in any other way. 


It will not injure bowl or 
connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush 


handy in your bathroom. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agenis 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full-sized can, 


postpaid, (Canadian price, 35c; 


foreign price, 50c.) 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without 


| Then the tops of ladders and the nozzles 
of hose begins to show at the windows and 
in a few minutes the mob is goin’ down the 
fire escapes, careful and orderly. They 
was 1600 people in that hall and only 
twenty was hurt, with nobody killed. 
The newspapers give all the credit to Joe 
and Mabel and just went hysterical over 
both. 
| A ambulance medico fixes up Joe and 
Mabel down on the pavement whilst a 
|dozen coppers fights back the sight- 
| seers. . 
“Your dancin’ and my punchin’ saved 
them saps from killin’ each other,” says 
Joe to Mabel whilst the doc is settin’ his 
broken right hand. “This blaze will cost 
/me plenty—-I won’t be able to put on a 
| glove for months. I guess we better stick 
| to our regular trades and let this workin’ 
girl and boy thing run for the end book!” 
| guess so,” says Mabel faintly. ““Oh— 
_I--I want to go home!” 

Joe took her. 

That’s the last I see of him till ten 
o’clock that night, when me and Jack 
Murray and all the reporters in the world 
is-up in the room waitin’ for him. 

“Hello, guys!”’ he says, grinnin’ through 
a court-plastered lip at one and all. 

The reporters is all crowdin’ around 
him, pattin’ his back. 

“Boy,” says one of ’em, “you about own 
this burg right now! How’s it feel to be a 
hero?” 

“Where d’ye get that stuff?” says Joe, 
flushin’ up. ‘“Mabel’s the hero, not me. 
Can you imagine a woman keepin’ her 
head and goin’ on dancin’ when that mob 
was goin’ cuckoo?” 

The reporters nudges each other and 
grins knowin’ly, but I’m thinkin’ of Joe 
Cain’s busted hand and what a dumbbell 
stunt . “Front Page” Murray’s whole 
scheme was. I’m all steamed up, don’t 
think I ain’t! When the reporters fin’ly 
blows, I tied into Joe, which is still ravin’ 
about Mabel. Startin’ at the beginnin’, 
I carefully explained to him how Jack 
Murray had framed up everything but the 
fire for a publicity stunt, which had now 
come to a end. I went into detail about 
how Mabel had only acted like Murray 
told her and said what he made her memo- 
rize and that she was prob’ly laughin’ at 
him right now. Joe listens in silence and 
Murray watches him for a minute, then 
looks thoughtful and starts for the door, 
but I promptly blocked him. When the 
explosion come I figured I’d need plenty 


they can do with twenty-four hours a 


day. 

This much may be said, however—when 
such a woman is not a complete egoist and 
when she brings her efficiency to bear on 
marriage, she is likely to make a success 
of that even as she does of her other ‘‘job.” 

The average business woman stops going 
to an office when she marries. The girls 
who walk out of their father’s supporting 
care into their husband’s protecting arms 
must be made to realize what the working 
woman knows already: The economic con- 
ditions of life won’t permit eternal con- 
sumption without production. 

Woman elects marriage as her career. 
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assistance, even if Joseph had only one 
good hand! Finished with my account, 
I set myself for violence and Murray is 
pale. Joe looks dreamily out the window 
at New York. 

“And imagine a girl like that goin’ to 
wed me!’ he says to a building across the 
street. 

“Has this excitement drove you crazy?” 
I hollers, lookin’ at him in alarm. ‘What 
d’ye mean wed you—after what I just told 
you and——” 

“Oh, I heard all about that,” says Joe, 
tracin’ patterns on the bedspread with his 
finger. “Mabel give me the low down on 
eyerything three or four days ago. I went 
around a couple of times last week to 
where she had hid out with her aunt up on 
Riverside Drive whilst she was workin’ at 
MacDougal’s. Yeh—she called me up 
to prove she’d got a job and after while I 
find out that this Murray here is not 
only my press agent but he’s likewise 
Mabel’s press agent—don’t run, Murray, 
you done a good job! We get wed in six 
weeks and then go to London, where Mabel 
opens in a new show—she got the offer last 
week—there’s one you missed, hey, Mur- 
ray?” 

But ‘Front Page” Murray has leaped 
tothe phone. Late as it is, he gets Mabel. 

“This is Jack Murray,” he says. “I 
think we’ve gone far enough with things! 
Joe Cain has told me you have promised 
to marry him. Eh—he’s not here now, so 
you can speak frankly. Personally, Mabel, 
I think that’s carrying cruelty a little too 
far! Joe’s too fine a fellow to be made a 
foo—what?” 

In another second he slams up the phone 
without no good by or nothin’ and whirls 
around on us. I wish you could of saw 
his pan! 

“D’ye know what Mabel says?’ he 
bawls. “She says she’s not only going to 
marry this—er—Joe in six weeks, but she 
wishes it was tomorrow!” 

“Tt’ll just be the makin’ of me, that’s 
all!’ says Joe quietly. “I’m sick of the 
fight game anyways and with the jack I'll 
grab off for three fights in London, why me 
and Mabel has doped out a scheme——” 

“Shut up!” I says. ‘Just tell me one 
thing and I’ll be goin’—when did Mabel 
cure you of your so-called dislike of the 
womenfolk?” 

“The first time I ever seen her,” says 
Joe promptly. “But what a fine boob I 
wouldst of been to of told you guys!’ 

And they’re gettin’ along pretty, too. 


“What's the Matter with Matrimony 


(Continued from page 32) 


Why, then, shouldn’t she make something 
of it? 

Marriage is a partnership—or a failure. 

Unless partners are subject to identically 
the same rules and the same privileges, 
the firm breaks down through animosities, 
jealousies and misunderstandings. 

Love is the interpreter of marriage. 
But love cannot stand the strain and effort 
of keeping up communication between two 
changing beings who do not try to under- 
stand each other’s constantly modified 
and growing speech. 

Marriage partners must learn to work 
together, to speak the same language, to 
allow for the fact that each is an individual 
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NATURE’ 


Authorized Interviews with Miss Julia Sanderson, Monsieur V. Vivaudou, 


S WAY TO BEAUTY 


Mrs. M. G. Scott and the Makers of Mineralava Beauty Clay 


By A. JAMIESON KARR 


MONG all the popular actresses upon our 

stage today Miss Julia Sanderson reigns 
with a double charm of personality and 
beauty. Personality, with Miss Sanderson 
as with all of us, is a gift of the gods, but 
beauty—a fresh, radiant skin beauty is 
possible forevery woman. Julia Sanderson 
in her letter shown below tells how she aids 
Nature to preserve her beauty of facial 
contour, charm and color. 


A Secret of the Ultra-Beautiful 


For twenty-three years many of the most 
beautiful stage favorites and most fashion- 
able society women have known the 
Mineralava Beauty Clay and Face Finish 
treatment, introduced in the beauty parlors 
of Mrs. M. G..Scott (the discoverer of the 
method and the product which aids Nature 
in her own way to build a natural, lasting 
skin Beauty.) 


Victor Vivaudou’s Gift to You 


Monsieur V. Vivaudou, world-famous, 
Parisian maitre of aromatics, cosmetics 
and toilet preparations, after a life’s study 
of epidermal science, found Mineralava, 
as he personally announces, ‘‘the one care 
of the complexion which is at once natural, 
convenient and inevitably successful.”” And, 
Victor Vivaudou, with the resources of his 
great organization, decided to introduce 
Mineralava to all women thru their favorite 
Drug or Department store, and at a price 
per treatment so small that it would be 
within the reach of every reader of Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. 


Today you can purchase a bottle contain- 
ing eighteen treatments of Mineralava 
Beauty Clay—a treatment for which society 
women have paid five, ten, and fifteen 
dollars—for $2.00 and a bottle of Face 
Finish for $1.50. 


A Never Before Known Skin Sensation 


The Mineralava Treatment will give you 
a skin sensation you have never before 
experienced. Do not be surprised. You 
will feel beauty coming! Each nerve will 
tell you of a quickened circulation—fresh- 
ened tissues—vitalized muscles—the real 
secret of Nature’s way to skin-beauty, 
which is the Mineralava way. Do not be 
startled at the physical sensation following 
an application of Mineralava. t is a 
natural result. It is safe. It is proof of 
the efficacy of Mineralava. 


One treatment will convince you what 


Nature can do for you-—and what Min- 
eralava will do. 


twelve minutes. Wash away with warm, 
then invigorating cold water; immediately 
you will feel the result of restored circula- 
tion. Your skin is now cleansed, from the 
inside (not washed from the outside.) 
Now apply Mineralava Face Finish, a 
necessary skin food and tonic, a soft 
colorless fragrant liquid which vanishes 
immediately and acts as a perfect base 
for powder. It should be used constantly, 
after and between applications of the Beauty 
Clay. 


Authoritative Approbation 


The managers of practically all the lead- 
ing Drug and Department Stores through- 
out the country, hundreds of the best known 
actresses of stage and screen, and thousands 
of women—have written unsolicited testi- 


Miss Julia Sanderson—the “Sunshine Girl” 
now starring in Broadway’s Big Success 
“Tangerine. 


“I find that the Mineralava Treatment is 
indeed Nature’s Way to Beauty. My com. 
plexion is blooming and my contour ats 
Wrinkles have been resisted to a remarkable 
degree by a firm skin, which is soft and free 
from blemishes, despite constant use of grease 
paint. 

“I use the Beauty Clay twice a week, and 
the delightful Face Finish all the time. "Both 
are wonderful! I think both old and young 
should use Mineralava regularly. 

JULIA SANDERSON 
New York, March 15, 1922. 


The Way Nature Does It 


Through the blood Nature builds up the 
tissues under the skin—makes them vivid, 
glowing, pulsing with life, vibrant with 
vitality—and stimulates the circulation 
and the muscle-flexibility which colors, 
invigorates and softens the skin itself. 
Mineralava in the same way builds the 
tissues which dispel the wrinkles, fills out 
the contour of youth and creates the radiant 
skin of maidenhood. 


The Mineralava Treatment 


The Mineralava Treatment—Mineralava 
*Beauty Clay, cold water, Mineralava Face 
Finish—aids Nature in her work by stimulat- 
ing the flow of vitalizing blood to tired, weak- 
ened muscles. Apply the Mineralava Beauty 
Clay to the face with a brush. It dries 
into a fragrant moulding-mask within 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR—AVOID IMITATIONS——THE ORIGINAL IS YOUR ONLY PROTECTION 


Reg.U 


VIVAU DOU new 


Distributor 


S Pat. Off. 


monials to the instant, constant and lasting 
beauty which comes from the Mineralava 
Treatment. 


Our “Money-Back” Guarantee 


Your dealer, Monsieur Vivaudou and 
the makers of Mineralava absolutely 
guarantee to refund full purchase price to 
any woman who does not find Mineralava 
everything represented. If you do not 
actually feel better or look better after the 
eighteen applications contained in one bottle 
of Mineralava—go to your dealer and ask 
for your money. Refund will be instantly 
made. You are to be the judge and you 
must, and we are sure will, be satisfied. 


Make this Test—yourself ! 


We do not conduct a mail-order business. 
We know you want to buy Mineralava from ~ 
your own dependable dealer. Go to him 
today and buy a set of Mineralava Beauty 
Clay and Face Finish under our money back 
plan as stated above. If he does not at 
this moment have a supply—use the coupon 
below to send his name and address to us. 
You will immediately receive through your 
dealer, C. O. D., a full Mineralava set with 
the understanding you will pay for same as 
stated above and with the further under- 
standing your money will be refunded if you 
are not entirely satisfied. Scott’s Prepar- 
ations, Inc., 10 E. 38th St., New York. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUR MONEY BACK OFFER 


Scott’s Preparations, Inc., 
10 East 38th Street, 
New York City 


Please deliver to me C.O.D. through dealer, 
name below, a complete set of Mineralava 
Beauty Clay = Face Finish under your 
guarantee. gree to pay the small 
purchase price $3. 50 with the understanding 
that if the results are not as stated above the 
dealer will refund the price. Send no money. 
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and to give each to the other freedom to do 
his own part of the job. 

Life doesn’t distribute any prizes which 
haven’t been earned. The world isn’t 
offering us a free ride among the stars. 
It is making us pay our way. As far as 
mere economics is concerned, we are fairly 
well convinced that we must work or 
starve. 

But when it comes to love—the vital food 
stuff for heart and soul as well as body—we 
go right back to our fairy tale days and 
expect beneficent elves to administer that 
for us. 

Marriage is the best working hypothesis 
we have for stabilizing love and insuring 
homes and companionship in our world 
loneliness, and for insuring the continu- 
ance of our race. 

But we don’t want to work for it. 

Yet out of the mass of letters on my 
desk each day, this sounds the most in- 
sistent note: 


Dear Unknown Friend: 

Perhaps you are 
an oracle. Certainly you are as pleas- 
antly incognita as was She of Delphos. 
Help me if you can. For I want to find 
the exclusive Happy Ending. And in- 
stead I seem to be heading toward the 
end of all happiness. The one I loved 
and married in all good faith doesn’t 
speak my language—or try to learn. 
What shall I do? 


Pleadingly I say to all those who long for 
The Happy Ending: “Try to learn the 
language of the one you love.” 

Reading this letter from “the other 
woman” in a marriage tangle emphasizes 
my reply: 


His wife is a thrifty, practical house- 
wife. But she has no patience with the 
things that are life itself to him—his books 
and athletics. She likes shows and 
restaurants. She thinks he ought to go 
with her since she enjoys what everyone 
does. But she hates to have him play ball 
or ride a motorcycle. She seems to throw 
cold water on his different doings all the 
time. So you see,-I just came in where 
she failed. I did not realize at first what 
I was doing or I would have stopped right 
ther2—but my thoughts were only for the 
delightful talks and walks we’d have. 
When we made our discovery of love, I 
insisted that we must not see each other 
for some time. Our week of separation 
was a week of torture for us both. But 
convention bids us both go back to lone- 
liness. Are you on the side of convention, 
or do you think that two who have every- 
thing else in common have also a right to 
love in common? 


Now no thinking person is going to 
advise defying convention in a _ world 
where our code of social ethics is also a 
code of wisdom and practically worked out 
through thousands of years of human 
experience. But on the other hand, what 
right have two who have nothing else in 
common to found a home on a basis that is 
nothing but physical attraction, some- 
times called love? 

How can marriage end right when it 
starts wrong? 

Dishwashing and babies and glamourous 
kisses are all parts of marriage. But even 
when taken together they do not make the 
whole of it. There is the humdrum 
routine and there is also the stimulation 
and sympathy and understanding without 
which two people wouldn’t think they had 
a friendship, but without which they may 


be important enough to try to build a 
life together. 

“T sometimes think friendship consists 
more in liking the same things than in 
liking each other,”’ wrote a philosopher of 
bygone days . .. Well—isn’t marriage 
friendship plus? Plus emotion and devotion 
and a longing to go down the years to- 
gether. 

Why can’t it be made to work? 

Neither partner can “farm out’’ his 
responsibilities. 

Neither partner can make marriage a 
going concern without respect for the 
other partner’s personality. Love isn’t all 
of life. There’s work. Marriage isn’t all 
love. It’s work, too. 

The price of a happy marriage is toler- 
ation plus devotion. 

Here is how two women earn their 
happiness. 

Mrs. Jim, almost a notoriously happy 
woman, said to me the other day: 

“T think I could bear it if Jim were un- 
true to me in the sense at which the world 
shudders. But if he found a mental 
affinity, I’d die. I couldn’t bear it if he 


“talked with another woman about the 


ambitions I’ve shared and fostered. But 
suppose he kissed another woman. How 
much of my Jim would she have?” 

“Have you ever told Jim that?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” twinkled Mrs. Jim. “And 
all he says is that I’m a darn clever woman 
to remove all the lure from straying: He 
says that ‘Keep off the Grass’ signs always 
make a man sure he’d like to frisk about 
a bit on the green instead of marching 
down the regular paths.” 

“Tt’s only human to resent a sense of 
possession,” I mused. “Perhaps if more 
women laughed at harmless philandering 
and didn’t dignify it with so much im- 
portance, men would lose the sense of 
exhilaration they often find in straying.” 

“But I mean it!” protested Mrs. Jim. 
“And I have a sense of possession about 
the man I love. Only it happens to apply 
to his mind and soul.” 

Mrs. Jim’s idea is worth a little con- 
sideration from both men and women. So 
is Mimsy’s. I give it here as a working 
formula for a happy marriage. 


Long ago I began to dream of my Fairy 
Prince. He must be tall, I said, and broad- 
shouldered, with wavy blond hair and large 
brown eyes. And wealth. Oodles of it, 
or I could not consider him! 

Over two years ago I came to an Eastern 
university to get a post-graduate degree. 
And here I met my Prince Charming. I 
was astonished at my own immediate in- 
terest in the rather unprepossessing figure 
that stood before me. Anything but tall, - 
shoulders not so very broad, dark hair 
tinged with gray at the temples—and 
eyes—wonderful eyes full of soul and ten- 
derness, but blue and unmistakably a 
rather pale blue. And he was quite lame. 

During that first evening I discovered 
several rather startling facts. He was a 
minister. An Englishman. A very poor, 
struggling clergyman of a faith different 
from my own. 

We have waited two years for our happi- 
ness. Soon I am going to be his bride and 
sail with him for his country. I am going 
to give up home, wealth and familiar en- 
vironment. But they do not count. For 
the man I love has wonderful traits of 
character and I know that a life spent 
with him, even if it be one of struggle and 
hardship, will be well worth the cost. 

Many are against me. I tested my 
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love by two years of waiting. Bui we 
know that we have everything for each other 
and that nothing matters unless we share it 
with each other. 


I wonder if the note Mimsy sounds isn’t 
the clarion call to those of us who wonder 
what’s the matter with matrimony. 

Marriage is sound enough. And human 
nature, too, is sound—at heart. 

History proves all this. And in the 
words of a modern philosopher, history 
forecasts the future as it mirrors the past. 

Marriage will continue to be an in- 
stitution at once practical and sacred. 
Pragmatically speaking, “It’s all right if 
it works.” But does it work? 

But we humans are so obsessed with the 
business of living, so weighed down with 
the paraphernalia of existence 4 la mode, 
that we are almost forgetting the simple 
facts of life. What we need is to simplify 
living and to come in touch with life. 

The crying need of today is the pioneer 
spirit. 

The woman who sailed uncharted 
seas to unknown shores in Pilgrim days, 
the woman who crossed the great desert 
in wagon trains to the open, untried West 
in forty-nine—had this spirit. 

The pioneer woman was completely her 
husband’s partner. In facing hardship 
with her man, in working with him and 
fighting for him and starving at his side, 
she worked toward the true and lasting 
spirit of love. Her fortitude came of her 
partnership spirit—the only thing which 
can blend love into the growing yet stable 
thing needed to make marriage a success. 

There are pioneer women today. There 
are Mimsys who face poverty and loneliness 
and privation with a smile and go joyfully 
with their mates to make their homes even 
in the wilderness. ‘There are men today— 
as always—who reverence courage and 
faith and dauntless spirit. 

But most of us come out of the ease and 
comfort of steam heated, electric lighted, 
cushioned, sheltered existence without the 
fairness or the courage to face life stripped 
of push buttons and automatic “service.” 

Life deals with fact. Life isn’t a fairy 
tale thing of marrying and living happily 
ever after on the sheer momentum of love. 

Life and love and marriage are in the 
domain of reality. They have a twenty- 
four hour a day basis. 

The husband cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility of wage earning any more than the 
woman can evade the necessity of home 
making and child bearing. For if either 
fails the penalty is that marriage fails. 


Marriage set be the journey of 
two pi Tae 
boat is are navigable. 
Yet sh itably to those 


same courst 
not only for“tappiness but for safety. 

Not all the writing or discussing or 
thinking or wishing you and I may do can 
save us from fact—or give us the fairy 
tale happy ending we have not earned. 

Yet marriage has gracious, ample space 
for dreams, and long sun flecked vistas of 
beauty. And nothing can take marriage 
out of the realm of romance. Marriage 
remains for us all The Great Adventure. 

Ours to make it a happy journey and 
steer it straight into Port o’ Dreams. 
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Fine as were the perfumes created by HouBIGANT 
for Marie Antoinette, each succeeding generation of 
the this old French House has brought to them some 
me exquisite betterment. Today, the HouBIGANT odeurs 
are famous the world over and are available not only 


Marie Antoinette. 1790 


- of in perfumes but also in other exquisite toiletries. In 
adi . talcum powders you may choose from Quelques Fleurs, 
ose Idéal, Mon Boudoir, Un Peu d’Ambre, La Rose 
we France, Coeur de Jeannette, Quelques Violettes, and “ 
the Fougére Royale. At all smart American shops, and <= —”S 
ny; priced one dollar everywhere. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. 


New York, 16 West 497TH Sr. Montreat, 46 St. ALEXANDER St. 
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i; TIRES OF DISTINCTION 


WITH SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES On your car you can park it anywhere on earth 
with the comforting assurance that whoever sees it will credit you with good 
taste and good judgment. They are the finest examples of tire craftsmanship, a 
? remarkable combination of beauty and durability. Thoroughbreds in appearance, 
4 with sleek, creamy white sides and glistening black treads—they have within 

them the rugged strength that means long wear, long life and long service. 


| THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER, COMPANY 
cAkron, Ohio 
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“And for the moment Rachmaninoff, himself, ts with 
me, and I listen enthralled té the mazpeity of the 
‘C Sharp Minox Prelude’ as only he can play i.” 


THE AMPICO re-enacts for you the actual playing of Rachmaninoff and the 
other great masters, a one list of whom is shown on this page. It does 
not simply play after their manner, in their style. It re-enacts their actual 
performances with every shade of touch, every subtle nuance, every personal 
characteristic faultlessly reproduced. The Ampico is the greatest musical 
instrument ever invented and only by actually hearing it can you appreciate 
its revolutionary nature. Differing from and far superior to the “player-piano” 
the Ampico plays without any assistance from you whatever. 
There is only one Ampico 
It is obtainable only in the following pianos: 


KNABE CHICKERING 
Franklin Haines Bros. Marshall & Wendell 
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Finest tobaccos ~ perfectly blended 


THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO. CHICAGO 
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